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THE CONTINENTAL organization is built on the 
foundation of Safety to our Assureds, Service to our 
Agents, and Satisfaction to both. The soundness of 
every CONTINENTAL policy, and the Company’s 
method of square dealing that keeps all honest claim- 


ants content, constitute the basis of CONTINENTAL 
Agency Service. 


Every CONTINENTAL man, in office or in field, is 
trained to give CONTINENTAL Service. The Agent derives benefit 
from that Service in direct ratio to the use he makes of it. 


Whenever THE CONTINENTAL can serve you, the Company in- 
vites you to call on it. 


Co-operation Will Pay Us Both 


THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, Home Office: HENRY EVANS 
Ten Million Dollars 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Canadian Department: Pacific Coast Department: Western Department: 


W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLEN, Secretary J. R. WILBUR, Secretary 
17 St. John St. :: Montreal Ins. Exch. Bldg., San Francisco 332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


President 
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Continental Commands Confidence 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER October 2, 1919 
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New Ways For Old 


The old theory of underwriting—to accept the good and reject 
the bad. 





The new theory—to accept the good and find some way in 
which the bad can be written. 


SOMETIMES it is an engineering problem, sometimes a 
reinsurance proposition, sometimes a question of placing a 
surplus line, sometimes a matter of revamping a form. 


The Springfield has men to send where they are needed, it has 
men of thorough experience in the home and departmental 
offices who can assist, it has an organization that will do any- 
thing possible and legitimate to help. 


The Springfield has been accumulating good will for seventy 
years and enjoys the good will of many an agent whose 
problem it has assisted in solving. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Springfield, Massachusetts 


A. 9. DAMON, President G. G. BULKLEY, Vice President F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer E. H. HILDRETH, Secretary 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F.DEAN, Manager J.C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W.H. LININGER. Assistant Manager E.G. CARLISLE, 2nd Assistant Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in All Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada 


General Marine Managers: TALBOT. BIRD & Co.. Inc., 63-65 Beaver Street, New York 
The Springfield Has Been Accumulating Good Will for Seventy Years 
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AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 
FOR LOCAL AGENTS 


National Association Has 
ranged Splendid Array of 
Events for Convention 


LIST OF SPEAKERS GIVEN 


Discussions of Live Insurance Topics 
Will Form Prominent Feature of 
the Sessions 


NEW YORK, Oct. 1.—AIl indica- 
tions point to a record-breaking at- 
tendance at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held in Louisville on Oct. 15-17, 
both dates.inclusive. Those who have 
not already arranged for accommoda- 
tions should do so at once, although 
the committee on arrangements will 
see to it that every delegate and visi- 
tor is promptly and comfortably taken 
care of. 

A feature of the gathering promises 
to be the attendance of an unusually 

- large number of company executives, 
Managing underwriters from points as 
distant as Boston, having expressed 
their purpose of being on hand. 


Program Features 


The program has practically been 
completed and in addition to the partial 
summary appearing in THe NATIONAL 
Unpverwriter last week provides for 
addresses by: N. S. Reviere of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Competition of Non- 
Agency Mutuals; by James L. Case of 
Norwich, Ct., president of the Connec- 
ticut state association, on Making a 
State Association Worth While; by W. 
N. Bament, general adjuster, Home ot 
New York, on Loss Adjustments and 
Reminiscences; Fred M. Lloyd of Chi- 
cago, president of the Lloyd-Thomas 
Company, on Appraisals and More and 
Petter Business for Agents; S. Y. Tup- 
per, Atlanta, manager southern depart- 
ment of the Queen, on Conferences 
Between Companies and Agents’ Asso- 
Ciations, i 
‘ The welcoming address will be de- 
. by a_ prominent official of 
Ouisville, and the response thereto 
eg by Thomas F. Southgate, presi- 
7 of the North Carolina association. 

en will follow the address and report 
of President E. M. Allen, the appoint- 
Ment of chairmen of the nomination 
and resolutions committees, report of 
at J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
: — of the executive committee, 
. the report of Secretary Chauncey 

-S. Miller, New York City. 


Symposium of Discussion 


\g 
Not the least interesting feature of 
€ convention will be the number of 
eonent questions that will be dis- 
“ag in open meeting. These will in- 
ss consideration of “Unfair Casualty 
eee ton, discussion led by 
he . Howell, Atlanta, chairman of 
“© Casualty Committee; “The Indi- 
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USE AND OCCUPANCY OBSTACLES 











NEW YORK, Sept. 30.—Delay in re- 
placements and in many instances ab- 
solute inability to make replacements 
have become a serious factor in use and 
occupancy insurance, and bid fair to 
become a deterrent to the placing of 
.U. and O. lines. Steel, copper and 
brass, entering into the replacement of 
machinery and other industrial equip- 
ment, are the chief causes of trouble 
now; but the unsettled condition is 
apparent in other lines, and with huge 
strikes on hand in the metal industries 
(particularly in steel), there is every 
prospect of the situation’s rapidly be- 
coming worse. 


Hard to Replace Machinery 


Difficulty in replacing machinery is 
particularly acute. Plants making in- 
dustrial machinery were far behind 
with orders when America entered the 
war. With the advent of war, govern- 
mental requisition of both plants and 
materials for war essentials put it be- 
yond the ability of thousands of plants 
to obtain machinery and, in many 
cases, to keep what they had in repair. 

With the passing of the conflict and 
the turning over of the plants to peace- 
time industry, there has been such a 
flood of orders that in a vast majority 
of cases the makers will not contract 
for delivery at a specified time. At the 
same time, shortage of labor in metal 
production and repeated strikes in the 
mining fields created such a shortage 
of raw material that prices went be- 
yond all former conceptions, with the 
result that in many instances contracts 
were entered into with price to be fixed 
at time of delivery. 


Profiteering Now a Factor 


Now enters a new factor, the best 
description of which is by use of the 
word “profiteering.” Something like 
the following frequently happens: 

A plant needs a new machine, or 
other equipment, and orders it. After 








by Irvine O. Chester, of Westerly, R. 
I.; “What a Local Board Can Do,” led 
by John C. Coart, Seattle, Wash., W. S. 
Gilliam, secretary St. Paul Board, and 
Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; “Lo- 
cal Collection Systems,” led by Austin 
McElroy, Columbus, Ohio, and Charles 
B. Loventhal, Nashville; “Adequate 
Agency Qualification Law,” led by 
Marshall J. Ellis, Macon, president 
Georgia association; “Agency Group 
Advertising,” led by Chester E. Ford, 
president Des Moines Local Board; 
“Office Short Cuts, Business Builders, 
Follow-Ups.” led by J. B. Stone, De- 
troit, and W. S. Hart, Columbus, Ga., 
and “Development of Side Lines,” led 
by J. A. Giberson, Alton, Ill. 


Governor Lowden 


Frank O. Lowden, governor of IIli- 
nois, has promised to make an address 
and F. W. Lawson, United States man- 
ager of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent, will make a few remarks. 
Demonstration talks upon selling auto- 

nobile insurance will be given, a prize 
being awarded the most _ effective 
speaker, There will be an open forum, 
topics to be suggested from the floor. 





idual Agent as a Conservationist,” led 











months of delay it is notified that the 
machine has been shipped at a certain 
price. The machine does not arrive, 
and after some time, perhaps in re- 
sponse to inquiry, the firm is notified 
that the other party to the contract 
cannot fill the order. Further investi- 
gation develops that some other firm, 
needing just such a machine, has paid 
a bonus to have it recalled from the 
railroad and the original consignee, and 
that the machine has been recalled— 
perhaps after its arrival in the freight 
house of the terminal town—and has 
been sent to the firm that paid the 
bonus. 
Affect Use and Occupancy 


These things have a serious bearing 
on the use and occupancy situation. 
Use and occupancy is written at a very 
low rate. If replacement is not pos- 
sible, the companies must pay large 
sums to their burned-out clients. In 
view of the present strike in the steel 
industry, which may assume the pro- 
portions of industrial revolution, the 
situation may easily develop into one 
in which the companies either must 
refuse U. and O. lines or write them at 
largely increased rates. 


Conditions are equally critical in 
wool and woolen fabrics. Woolen 
manufacturers of all kinds average 


about 40 percent below normal deliv- 
eries, even to their regular customers. 
The word has gone out that hext year 
they will be able to make no deliveries 
whatever. If that forecast is correct, 
underwriters of U. and O. on woolen 
stocks, whose lines may be wiped out 
by fire, say in November or December, 
will be in for heavy losses owing to 
inability of replacement. 

Where the wool is going—if it is go- 
ing abroad or if there is no wool—is 
beside the question. In either condi- 
tion replacement will be out of the 
question and the companies will have 
to pay. 








the gathering highly profitable as well 
as entertaining to the delegates and 
the visitors, and formalism will be 
taboo. As in former years each of the 
sessions will be called to order 
promptly at the appointed hour, for the 
program is an ambitious one and makes 
no allowance for time wasted in getting 
to the convention hall. 


Prudential Takes up Fire 


The Prudential Assurance of London, 
the largest of the British companies, has 
now entered the fire insurance field. The 
Prudential will increase its capital to 
£2,000,000 in order to provide ample 
funds for its fire insurance department. 


Mutual Association to Meet 


Arrangements are being made for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, which is to be held at Des 
Moines, Ia., Nov. 18-21. 


Big Riot Lines Written 


Among the large lines of riot and civil 
commotion coverage written recently are 
$2,000,000 on the Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Company at Cleveland and $1,500,000 
on the Joslyn Department Store at Den- 
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{COMPANIES STRONG FOR 


STRIKE INSURANCE 


Large Volumes Were Written in 
Cities Where Iron and Steel 
Are Factors 


LITTLE DAMAGE YET SEEN 


Radicalism Expected to Assert Itself if 
Laborers Find They Are Losing 
Their Fight 


NEW YORK, Oct. 1.—While indi- 
vidual offerings for riot and civil com- 
motion insurance continue to come in 
from the Pittsburgh district, the rush 
for this class of business from the 
territory that developed on Tuesday of 
last week and continued in added vol- 
ume for the balance of the week, 
over, nor is it anticipated there will be 
a marked revival in the demand unless 
rioting should break out; a by no 
means improbable result. Those famil- 
iar with conditions in the steel indus- 
try say that radicalism has been 
preached to the foreign element among 
the workers for the past year, and not 
a few converts have been gained to 
the theory that all capital should be 
confiscated. While the strikers for the 
most part have been orderly thus far, 
induced partly by the counsel of their 
leaders and not a little by the efficiency 
of the local and the state police, it is 
felt that once the strikers realize the 
struggle upon which they staked so 
much is going against them, they will 
get ugly, in which case serious damage 
to property may be expected. 


is 


Department Stores Protected 


All five of the big department stores 
of Pittsburgh have taken out riot in- 
surance, the individual lines ranging 
from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. The com- 
panies that secured the major share of 
the general business are those that, 
anticipating the strike, urged their 
agents early to actively solicit riot and 
civil commotion insurance and supplied 
every facility that would aid to that 
end. The Automobile of Hartford, was 
notably alert in such connection, send- 
ing a special representative from the 
head office to Pittsburgh, armed with 
a full supply of policies, and otherwise 
equipped to assist local agents in solic- 
iting and writing business. The Home 
is another company that was wide 
awake to its opportunity and rounded 
up a nice lot of business. 


Agents Were Asleep 


It is the general complaint that 
agents at Braddock, Johnstown and 
other steel industry centers were not 
alive to the chances for writing riot 
and civil commotion insurance afforded 
them by the labor situation. That a 
strike of large proportions would be 
attempted, had been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge for weeks, and yet few 
of the local men manifested any inter- 











Every effort will be put forth to make 


ver. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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STRIKE RULES MADE 


MUCH CONFUSION FORMERLY 


Explosion Conference Tells When 
Rates Are to Be Trebled— 
Definition Is Given 


NEW YORK CITY, Oct. 1.—There 
has been much confusion in the minds 
of those handling strike insurance as 
to when the rates should be trebled. 
The strike of the policemen in Boston 
demonstrated to the Explosion Con- 
ference that handles riot and civil com- 
motion rates that some uniform action 
should be taken. Some companies ad- 
vised their agents that the Boston po- 
lice strike was not a general strike 
within the meaning of the rule and 
authorized them to bind insurance at 
minimum rates. The strike became 
effective at 5:45 in Boston, Sept. 9. On 
account of the Pershing parade holi- 
day in New York the rate committee 
of*the Explosion Conference did not 
meet until the 11th. At that time an 
official order was issued declaring that 


all riot rates in Boston were to be 
trebled from noon that day. 
Strike Is Defined 

The Explosion Conference has 


promulgated rules defining a strike in 
general terms as an action where any 
number of employes of a plant by con- 
certed action, whether voluntary or 
upon the order of an organization in 
which they have membership, quit 
work to enforce compliance with some 
demand or in protest against some act 
or condition. A_ strike, walkout or 
lockout is considered the same. 

The following are cited as examples 
of situations to be considered as com- 
ing under the head of a general strike, 
and in such instances the rates shall 
he trebled on all property in the ter- 
ritory affected from the date of the 
strike: when all trades are called out 
in sympathy or otherwise; when the 
employes of the principal industry of 
a city or town strike or are locked out; 
in general where abnormal conditions 
prevail in any community due to in- 
dustrial or civil disorder. 

Public Employes Strike 


The Explosion Conference has 
ruled that hereafter triple .rates shall 
apply immediately when a strike or a 
movement having the same intent is 
announced by fire, police or water de- 
partment employes, their union or rep- 
resentative of any city or town. The 
higher rate is to become effective from 
the time of the official announcement 
that the strike is to take place, or if 
such act of the employes is not termed 
a strike, from the time that they an- 
nounce their intent to desert their post 
of duty. 


COMPANIES STRONG FOR 
STRIKE INSURANCE 


«CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


est in the matter, and it was not until 
they were prodded by special agents 
or by appeals from their companies 
that they got busy. A special agent in 
a few hours managed to round up over 
tour thousand dollars in premiums for 
his local representatives, which they 
otherwise would not of had.: Doubtless 
other fieldmen could report similar ex- 
veriences. Why agents neglect oppor- 
tunities to get premiums for their com- 
panies and commissions for themselves 
such as is offered in these times, is one 
of the problems baffling company 
executives. 

A line of $8,080,000 was written under 
a riot policy yesterday. The risk was 
cotton stored in various southern cities, 
upon which bankers had loaned sub- 
stantially. Following the Omaha out- 
break numerous calls for riot insurance 
have been received from that and other 
cities ef the middle west. 














DIFFICULTIES IN 











WRITING U. & O. 








A prominent local agent in one of 
the principal cities of the middle west 
has written the subjoined letter to Tue 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER concerning use 
and occupancy insurance. The diffi- 
culties cited are often complained of by 
agents writing this form of indemnity. 
The letter and the reply, which goes 
into the question at some length, are 


given below. 
x * 


I have read with considerable inter- 
est your use and occupancy article in 
a recent issue. 

It occurs to me that you must have 
discussed this subject with the com- 
pany managers rather than the insur- 
ance agents producing the business. In 
my investigation, I find the agents are 
very keen to produce and develop this 
important class of coverage but have 
received but little encouragement from 
the companies. We find it very difficult 
to underwrite this class of indemnity 
in view of the fact that practically 
every company underwrites differently 
and there has been no concerted action 
for the standardization of the business 
in order that an agent can intelligently 
advise his client what the coverage is 
and how the loss would be adjusted 
under the forr.. 

It occurs to the 
would be furnishing 
valuable service if you would print 
a use and occupancy form in your 
magazine and follow this up with the 
adjustment of a loss on a hypothetical 
case, and have the companies subscribe 
to this adjustment in order that we 
will be sure of the operation of the 
form. The old forms that were used 
were intelligent and understandable, 
but it is a difficult thing now to under- 
stand or determine how a loss will be 
handled. 

We have discussed the subject with 
several insurance adjusters and they 
apparently are as much at sea as any- 
one else. 


writer that you 
the agents a very 


* * * 


You have written about a subject that 
is close to the hearts of most active 
local agents at this time. Undoubtedly 
the agents as well as the companies have 
encountered a great deal of difficulty and 
entirely too much red tape and detail in 
the writing of use and occupancy insur- 
ance. Considerable progress has been 
made in the handling of this form of 
indemnity, but as you suggest there are 
still many changes that must be made 
before local agents as a class will be 
able to handle use and occupancy busi- 
ness without wasting more time than 
the business is worth. 

We cannot quite agree with you that 
“Agents have received but little encour- 
agement from the companies.” All of the 
more aggressive companies have sent 
out their field men to work among agents 
in the development of this class of busi- 
ness. In reality all of the local agents 
who are now writing a large volume of 
use and occupancy insurance have re- 
ceived practically. all they have learned 
on this subject from field men who have 
visited them, explained use and occu- 
pancy insurance in detail and showed 
them how to go out and get the business. 
It is almost useless to attempt to ex- 
plain use and occupancy insurance by 
mail. The companies soon found this out 
and as a result adopted the practice of 
sending field men direct to the agents 
for the purpose of showing them how to 
handle new and old business. 


* * * 


You are correct in the statement that 
practically every company underwrites 
use and occupancy insurance differently. 
This is the cause of most of the trouble 
so far as local agents are concerned. 
There is, as you state, a lack of uni- 
formity in underwriting procedure. Un- 
til the local agent learns the underwrit- 
ing idiosyncrasies of each company 
represented, he finds difficulty in readily 
placing use and occupancy lines. In 
writing a line on a building, an agent 
has a very fair idea in advance about 
how much each company will take. This 
is not true of use and occupancy insur- 
ance. After submitting the business, an 
agent finds that one company will take 
$25,000 or $50,008 and another company 


will take nothing. There is a great dif- 
ference in underwriting policy. 
* * * 


To get at the heart of the question that 
you submit, the successful and satisfac- 
tory handling of use and oceupancy in- 
surance is, of course, based on the form. 
Realizing this, the companies, as you 
know, some time ago issued a uniform 
Siandard advisory use and occupancy 
form. This form is now used on perhaps 
85 percent of the use and occupancy 
business written and in a great majority 
of cases seems to be satisfactory. How- 
ever, the agents going after large lines 
seem to favor something special in the 
way of a form and in the writing of big 
business seem disinclined to follow the 
so-called standard form. The standard 
form greatly simplified the writing of 
U. & O. business, eliminated much un- 
necessary verbiage and is certainly an 
improvement over the vast majority of 
torms so many use in the handling of 
this business. There are still one or two 
loop holes, however in the form that need 
correction and occasionally cause some 


trouble. 
* * * 


For example, under this form, use and 
eccupancy insurance may be written to 
cover buildings and machinery, but not 
stock at a lower rate. Some agents have 
written business under this form, offer- 
ing it to the assured, of course, at a 
reduced rate. A loss to stock has oc- 
curred resulting in a total or partial 
shut-down of a plant and the assured 
has then discovered that the policy does 
not cover. This has caused more or less 
irritation. 

The chief weakness of the present form 
is the clause reading: “This company 
shall be liable under this policy for the 
actual loss sustained of net profits on 
the business, which is thereby prevented, 
and for such fixed charges and expenses 
as must necessarily continue during a 
total or partial suspension of business.” 
What constitutes “Such fixed charges and 
expenses as must necessarily continue?” 
This is a point over which assureds and 
adjusters cannot agree. The language of 
this clause is not specific enough and 
leaves too much room for argument. If 
use and occupancy business could be 
written under a form in which it would 
be possible to stipulate each and every 
expense item that is to continue during 
a total or partial shut-down, there could 
be no controversy at the time of loss. 
In other words, if in the form, “Such 
fixed charges and expenses as must nec- 
essarily continue” could be plainly stipu- 
lated, it would have the effect of adjust- 
ing the loss before it occurred. The 
trouble in settling use and occupancy 
claims comes when the adjusters stipu- 
late as to the extent of the coverage 


provided. 
- * * 


Another mistake frequently made in 
the writing of use and occupancy insur- 
ance is the use of the familiar pro rata 
introductory clause, reading as follows: 

“This policy for $15,000 covers pro rata 
of: $300,000 on the use and occupancy, 
ete., followed by a per diem limit of not 
exceeding $1,000 (being 1/300ths of the 
$300,000 use and occupancy purported to 
be carried).” 

This is satisfactory so long as $300,000 
use and occupancy insurance is main- 
tained, but if in the event of loss it de- 
velops that less than that amount is car- 
ried—for the purpose of illustration, say 
only $75,000—the $15,000 policy must pro 
rate with the $75,000 insurance actually 
in force in the payment of not exceed- 
ing $1,000 a day, which increases the per 
diem limit from 1/300ths of $15,000 or 
$50 to 15,000/75,000 of $1,000 or $200. 


* * * 


One of the earliest underwriting les- 
sons learned is that when insuring phys- 
ical property under the familiar pro rata 
form (without co-insurance) that the 
total amount shown by the form is no 
guarantee that such amount of insur- 
ance is actually carried, but that in the 
event of loss, policy must pro rate with 
whatever amount of insurance then hap- 
pens to be in force. Precisely so with 
use and occupancy. There seems to be a 
danger in the use of pro rata use and 
eccupancy forms. When there is a good 
reason for their use, such language 
should be adopted as will limit a com- 
rany’s per diem liability to 1/300ths (or 
1/365, as the case may be) of the policy. 
The following form will be found to be 
satisfactory: 

“This policy being for $15,000 covers 





15,000/300,000 of the following principal 





RIOT THEFTS COVERED 


—_—_—— 


CONTINENTAL GIVES POSITION 





Letter Sent Out Cites Opinion of Com- 
pany’s Counsel on Much Mooted 
Question 


Upon the much mooted question as 
to whether the regulation riot and civil 
commotion policy covers theft or not, 
the following general letter issued by 
the Continental is illuminating, at least 
so far as that powerful office is con- 
cerned. The communication reads: _ 

“Does the Continental riot and civil 
commotion policy cover theft? We put 
that question to our counsel and quote 
you herewith his opinion: I feel sat- 
ished that if personal corporeal prop- 
erty is taken, converted, appropriated 
or destroyed by rioters as a direct con- 
sequence of or during the process oi 
a riot, the company will be held answer- 
able for the loss or damage thus suf- 
fered by an assured, and that any possi- 
ble element of theft in the transaction 
would be swallowed up or merged in the 
greater offense.’ 


Theft Incident to Riot Covered 


“In other words, theft as an incident 
of the riot would be covered by our 
policy, but loss by theft independent ot 
riot would not. Therefore it appears 
that our Riot and Civil Commotion pol- 
icy, in addition to the usual coverage 
against loss or damage by riot, civil 
commotion or explosion, also covers 
against loss or damage where an as- 
sured’s personal property 1s looted, 
stolen or carried away during a riot. 
Our established reputation for fair deal- 
ing, as you well know, guarantees every 
assured a straightforward adjustment oi 
every honest claim.” 


Others Take Same Attitude 


Other companies, although they have 
not addressed their agents broadly upon 
the subject, take the same attitude a 
does the Continental, and in the event | 
of loss will adjust claims under a like 
assumption of liability. The matter ¢ 
liability for theft has been a disputed 
point ever since the riot policy was 
issued, some underwriters holding that 
the clause in the contract was explicit 
and could not be waived, save under @ 
rider attachment for which an adde 
premium should be charged. When the 
matter was put to a vote among mem- 
bers of the Conference, the majority 
decided against the suggested change. 
Sentiment since that time has veer¢ 
toward a broader construction of the 
clause and the prediction is made that 
if the issue were again submitted to the 
companies, a more favorabie result 
would be had. 


— 








and per diem amounts: $300,008 on the 
use and occupancy, etc.” : . 
At this time it would be unwise for ~ 
to attempt to print a use and occupal’ 
form, following with the adjustment 0 * 
loss on a hypothetical case and par 
to have a majority of companies belie 
this class agree with the adjustment. -" 
present there is too much difteren 
opinion in the writing of use and be 
pancy insurance to hope for any piel 
uniformity as this. It should be rem in 
bered, however, that the difference 18 
the underwriting policy pursu 
various companies and not in the mit 
ment of the loss. There is lec 
among companies in the settlemen. i, 
use and occupancy claims. Any 4disP 


al forms 
argument 


esent 
for a more general use of the pr 


standard form and when it i = 
for the exclusive use of whaté 
succeeds it. 





en! 
E. C. Fox of New York, general North 
for the western department of t Ne vatter 
British & Mercantile. is in Chica? he Fire 
attending the annual meetings one North- 
Underwriters Association of ts of fis 
west, he will visit the agen 
company in Kansas and Missouf. 
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TOPICS DISCUSSED AT 
ILLINOIS AGENTS RALLY 


Increased Cost of Conducting 
Local Agency Considered and 
Relief Measures Suggested 


POLICY FEE FAVORED 


Membership in Illinois State Association 
Has Decreased to Conduct Stimu- 
lating Campaign This Fall 


One of the most interesting features 
of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Local Agents, held in 
Streator last week, was the session de- 
voted to open discusions. The topic 
upon which ideas were furnished was 
“Agency Cost and Expenses and Ad- 
vertising.” Illinois local agents, like all 
others, have felt the pinch of the in- 
creased cost of conducting the business, 
and there was some discussion about 
the writing of small policies at a loss. 
William A. Bartlett of Galesburg, ex- 
plained that in his city a policy fee is 
collected on all policies upon which the 
premium is $8 or less. In Kankakee a 
policy fee is collected on all policies 
where the premium is $4 or less. How 
these plans had worked out was ex- 
plained and a few agents seemed to feel 
that the idea should be adopted in other 
Illinois cities where considerable small 
business is written. It was contended 
that every policy should be made to 
bear its own expense and that insurance 
men cannot be expected to conduct their 
business at a loss any more than a 
merchant. 


Majority Against Wider Use 


However, a majority seemed to frown 
down upon any further expansion of 
the policy fee at this time. It was 
pointed out that whether or not small 
policies are issued, the agency overhead 
expense goes on just the same. If the 
clerks in the office are not kept quite 
so busy issuing small business, they are 
nevertheless retained upon the payroll, 
so that the added expense due to the 
issuance of new policies is not so great 
as some might be led to believe. 


Favors Cash on Delivery 


J. Henry Bastert, of Quincy, IIl., said 
that the best solution of the problem 
was charging a cash price for all small 
Policies and not allowing them to be 
carried on the books. He said that in 
his office all small policies are paid 
‘tor when delivered and if the assured 
is not at home when the attempt is 
made to deliver the policy, he is notified 
and asked to come to the office to get 
the contract. In this way the writing 
of the small policy involves practically 
no detail work and does not add to the 
an expense of the agency very 

uch, 


Must Handle Even at Loss 


_ Agents from towns where the policy 
'ee is not collected, seemed to feel that 
't would be unwise to attempt to add 
any additional insurance charge just 
at this time. Public opinion seems to 
€ against insurance and if what really 
's a service fee should be added just 
Now, it would not be taken in good 
srace by the insuring public. It seemed 
‘ be the unanimous verdict that the 
‘tter must be taken with the sweet, 
‘nd that even though they be written 
at a loss, the small policies must be 


handled by local agents along with the 
ager ones. 


Indersement Charge Commended 


P 0 the other hand, practically all of 
agents at the Streator meeting went 








MAKING THE MOST OF MEMORANDA 











ful insurance officials in Hart- 
ford, Conn., is one executive who 
is especially well known and most 
highly respected. This is accounted 
for by his pleasing personality, his fair 
and square dealings, alertness, up-to- 
the-minute methods and his courtesy 
to employes and “others.” He never 
forgets to say “Good Morning” to the 
elevator man and “good night” to the 
janitress. He’s: quite busy, in fact, so 
busy it takes three secretaries and a 
corps of assistants to aid him in ac- 
complishing his tasks of the day, yet 
he finds time to remember all. Of 
course this unusual thoughtfulness has 
reflected to a successful degree on be- 
half of the company he represents. It 
has strengthened the character of every 
transaction his name is connected with. 
And it has produced a wonderful spirit 
of loyalty in the employes under his 
direction. 


N UMBERING among the success- | 


AMONG his methods is the practice 

of writing office memoranda to 
those deserving. Too busy to inter- 
view each and-every employe, to oc- 
cupied to accede to every request for 
appointment, he makes up lost time 
with his memoranda. Although his as- 
sistants open all his mail, inside mail 
as well as outside, personal and im- 
personal, he glances at each piece of 
incoming mail, making notations on 
the letters, other times writing notes 
on his memorandum pad. He has a 
special memorandum pad for these 
office memoranda. On this pad he jots 
down the names of those to whom he 
intends to send a memorandum. A 
young lady from the accounting de- 
partment might send in a brief sketch 
suited for a hall bulletin poster. If 
deserving he would thank her in a very 





nice way via the office memorandum. 
This would mean more than an inter- 
view, as the young lady would, in all 
probability, take the note home out of 
pride and the encouragement which 
would result from such a comunica- 
tion bound to reflect in her future and 
immediate work. 


Not so very long ago about forty 

of the company’s girls assisted in 
some Red Cross work voluntarily. 
These girls put in long hours and 
worked hard without any recogniiion 
other than the satisfaction of aiding a 
worthy cause. To each one this keen 
insurance executive sent a nice office 
memorandum expressing the com- 
pany’s appreciation for their efforts. 
Each girl cherished the memorandum 
and its results were found in the feel- 
ing of cooperation and harmony that 
was produced. While this official 
writes many of these memoranda, he 
does not do so promiscuously, but 
only on the most authoritative infor- 
mation and only where the memoran- 
dum is actually deserved. 


THE same plan is carried out to an 

even extent in letters thanking out- 
siders for courtesies and small favors. 
Although the entire plan is not car- 
ried out for profit but out of sheer 
good will, it nevertheless results in 
much good feeling, and in one or two 
cases actual business was received as 
an outcome of one of these appreci- 
ated communications. The outstand- 
ing feature is found in their signature, 
actually that of the official—not a rub- 
ber stamp. This assures the recipient 
the communication is genuine and as 
all realize him an extremely busy man, 
the courtesy is appreciated more than 
ever. 








for all endorsements made. It requires 
just about as much work to make out 
an endorsement as it does to write the 
policy itself and it was the opinion that 
a charge should be made for all en- 
dorsements because of the amount of 
work entailed in making them. 
Create Fire Prevention Committee 


At the close of the afternoon session 
it was decided to appoint a fire preven- 
tion committee to work in harmony with 
the fire marshal’s office. In his talk, 
Fire Marshal John G. Gamber extended 
an invitation to the Illinois Association 
to create some sort of an organization 
that the fire marshal might cooperate 
with, such as the Conservation Associa- 
tion, through which the field men made 
inspections of food repositories last year. 
The officers of the Illinois Association 
will appoint this fire prevention com- 
‘mittee within the next few weeks and 
through it will be in close touch with 
the fire marshal’s office. 


Membership Has Dwindled 


Although the membership of the Illi- 
ynois Association has dwindled to 362 
from 440 last year, it is felt that by the 
end of another year the organization 
will be in a much stronger position, both 
numerically and financially. At the Strea- 
tor meeting it was decided to put the as- 
sociation on the self graded dues basis, 
which means that there will hereafter 
be a minimum membership fee of $5 up 
to $100 for the agencies writing the big 
business. In this way the agent writing 
the heaviest volume of business bears 
the biggest financial burdens and this 
distribution of the load has been suc- 
cessful in all states in which it has been 
adopted. Karl Reekie, executive special 
agent of the National Association, will 
spend seven weeks in Illinois this fall 
‘organizing the weak spots ard bolster- 
ing up the state association generally in 
the addition of new members. 


Bartlett Popular Choice 


The reelection of William A. Bartlett 
of Galesburg as president was a foregone 


conclusion. Mr. Bartlett is a live wire, 
conducts one of the biggest local 
agencies in southern- Illinois, and is 


‘deeply interested in the affairs of the 
state’s organization. It is probable that 
the meeting next year will be held at 





en . 
record as favoring a 25 cent charge 


‘Decatur, although the meeting place will 


.It is felt that the meetings hereafter 


|} deal, 








be decided by the executive committee. 


should be held at some central point in 
the state so that agents in the extreme 
scuthern and northern parts will not be 
put to too great an inconvience in get- 
ting to and from the annual convention. 


Miller on the Job 


Chauncey S. S. Miller, secretary of the 
National Association, was worked hard 
at the Streator meeting. He was called 
on for a talk at the first session, was 
asked to repeat at the afternoon meet- 
ing, and at the banquet in the evening, 
gave a stirring patriotic address, Mr. 
Miller seemed to be particularily ener- 
getic and very much on the job at the 
Streator meeting and made quite an im- 
pression on Illinois agents. 

O. B. Ryon, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board, did the honors as toast- 
master at the banquet in the evening. 
Mr. Ryon was on his home grounds. He 
declared that he went into the local busi- 
ness in Streator in 1879 and there seemed 
to be none willing to challenge the state- 
ment. Mr. Ryon still retains his agency 
at Streator, which is actively handled by 
George North Taylor, former president 
of the Illinois Association and now sec- 
retary of the Streator Association. 


New Poet Discovered 


As a preface to his talk, John F. Staf- 
ford, western manager of the Sun, who 
spoke on “Fellowship in Business,” pre- 
sented a short poem written while going 
down to Streator on the train. Mr. Staf- 
ford has not enjoyed a reputation as a 
poet heretofore, but his little offering at 
Streator made a great hit and qualifies 
him to enter the Christmas Poetry con- 
test conducted by The National Under- 
‘writer each year. 

In the resolutions adopted the associa- 
tion included the following: 

Although the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents is not directly in- 
volved in the Cornwall & Stevens Oil 
but since the principles are the 
same as in all overhead writing, we 
pledge our cooperation to the agents who 
are affected in-this particular instance 
and commend the action of the insurance 
commissioners of the various states and 
the officers of our national association, 
which has been taken to block this ne- 





farious deal. 


INTEREST IN PLANS 
OF STRIKE COMPANY 


Will Protect Profits and Provide 
Payment of Fixed Charges 
During Strikes 


VALUABLE DATA SUPPLIED 


Concern Organizing in Baltimore Ex- 
pects to Improve Industrial Rela- 
tions—Features of Plan 


Insurance men are manifesting con- 
siderable interest in the plan of the 
Employers Mutual Insurance & Service 


Co. of Baltimore, which is being organ-- 


ized on the mutual basis to write strike 
insurance, to protect profits and insure 
the payment of fixed charges during a 
strike. The company will commence 
business when 300 policyholders have 
been secured and expects to begin 
operations within the next month or 
two. C. J. Porter, a well known Chi- 
cago casualty man, is doing organiza- 
tion work for the company in and 
about Chicago. The company has pre- 
pared elaborate strike insurance data. 
Every class of business has been in- 
vestigated. During the peried from 
1901 to 1905 there were 63,000 strikes 
in the country. An analysis of these 
strikes has been made, showing which 
classes of industries are most fre- 
quently affected by strikes, how long 
the strikes last, the class of employes 
most frequently involved in strikes, etc. 
These figures have been used to arrive 
at the basis rates used in the company’s 


manual. 
Changes in Basis Rate 


In considering a particular plant as a 
possible policyholder, the various con- 
ditions in the plant are taken into ac- 
count. A survey of every plant is 
made. The basis rate is added to or 
deducted from according to the indus- 
trial relations in the plant. For in- 
stance, if the concern has a competent 
man in charge of the employment de- 
partment, who is interested in welfare 
work, knows how to hire.men and keep 
harmony in the plant, a deduction from 
the basis rate is made. On the other 
hand, if it is discovered that the men 
in the plant seem to be dissatisfied, can- 
not get along with the foreman, feel 
that favorites are being played, etc., a 
penalty charge is added. In this way 
the individual employer wishing the 
protection will contribute something 
toward stabilizing industrial relations 
for the reason that employers will be 
forced to maintain higher standards 
and extend more considerable treat- 
ment to employes. 


Will Avoid Certain Olasses 


The research work done by the com- 
pany has shown that the strike fre- 
quency is high with certain classes. 
Clothing manufacturers wilf not. be 
written by the company. The em- 
ployes of this industry seem to be stir- 
ring up trouble all the time and there 
is the constant possibility of an out- 
break of some sort. The company wil! 
operate on a mutual basis returning a 
dividend at the end of each year, de- 
pendent upon the experience. It is not 
the intention of the company to operate 
on a stock basis as this could remove 
the mutual feature of the plan and de- 
feat the real purpose of the company 
which is to improve industrial refations 
as well as provide insurance protection. 


Features of Ceverage 


The company is not organizing for 
the purpose of providing empfoyers 
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with a club to wave in the face of recal- 
citrant labor. If a policyholder ex- 
hibits an inclination to disregard the 
reasonable requests of employes, the 
contract will be cancelled. Insurance 
is’ provided to protect normal profits 
and fixed charges up to 80 percent for 
300 days. The contract provides pro- 
tection for any loss of profits and the 
payment of fixed charges during a 
strike, irrespective of the length of 
time involved. For instance, if one- 
third of the men in a plant were to go 
on strike, the owners of the plant 
would be indemnified for the loss of 
profits occasioned by the strike. If a 
building were to be blown up or dam- 
aged, indemnity would be furnished in 
the amount of loss resulting from the 
lack of operation. Physical damage 
will not be covered by the company, 
but only fixed charges and loss of 
profits. 
Big Economic Waste 


At the present time strikes are caus- 
ing a loss of $10,000,000 a day. Every 
hitherto unorganized branch of industry 
is being brought into line by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. * No employer 
knows where a strike will break out 
next. Those industries which have up to 
now been immune, are liable to be af- 
fected at any time. 


a To Supply Mediators 

In addition to the insurance protec- 
tion, the company will extend the serv- 
ices of a counselor or mediator during a 
strike or troubled times. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to employ about a 
half a dozen men of the highest type 
who have given considerable time and 
study to industrial relations. When 
trouble arises, these men will be dis- 
patched to the scene of the disturbance 
for the purpose of surveying the situa- 
tion, and providing the employers and 
employes with a plan to remedy the 
situation. This will have to improve 
industrial differences. 


State Rates Vary 

E. C. Myers, president of the company, 
spent a number of years in accumulating 
the figures which will be used as a basis 
for the company’s operations. He has 
gone deeply into all of the principal 
industries of the country. In the com- 
pany’s manual there are 103 classifica- 
tions, all of which have been carefully 
studied by Mr. Myers. He has observed 
the strike frequency in all of the prin- 
cipal industries, has studied the 
possibilities of improvement of labor con- 
ditions in industries that seem to be par- 
ticularly subject to strikes and has 
important data on every leading business 
of the country. As the result of his study, 
the company will establish a different 
set of rates for each state. Industrial 
conditions differ in the various states 
and different sets of rates have been 
prepared for each state in the union. 
Adequate provision for large losses has 
been made by reinsurance treaty with 
Lloyds of London. 








Insurance Course at Columbia 
Columbia university, New York, has 
announced the details of the course in 
fire insurance which started Sept. 25. It 
will cover the following points: 
Basic Principles of Insurance—Effect 


of risk on. business. The theory of 
probability. Application to fire insur- 
ance. Elimination of risk. Distribu- 


tion of loss. 

The Fire Insurance Contract—The de- 
velopment of the contract. Principles of 
interpretation. New York Standard, Pol- 








icy. Explanation of clauses, their 
meaning and basis. Important special 
clauses attached to general forms. 
Leading court cases interpreting the 
contract. 

Fire Insurance Organizations—Stock 
companies. Mutual associations. Lloyds 
associations. Methods. Purposes. Rela- 
tive importance. 

Fire Prevention—Fire-proof and fire- 


retarding construction. Automatic 
sprinklers. Other protective devices. 
Tests of preventive appliances. 
Fire Insurance Rating—Universal Mer- 
ecantile Schedule. Special schedules. 
Dean Analytic Schedule. Proposed sys- 
tems. 
Underwriters’ Associations—Organiza- 
tion. Purposes. Results. 
Adjustments—Methods. 
Contribution. 
Reinsurance—Necessity for. Methods. 
Iiffect of retirement of foreign compa- 
nies. Probable future development. 
Yovernmental Supervision—Court 
cases. Extent. Benefits. Criticism. 


Co-insurance. 


ADJUSTMENT FRAUDS 
AROUSE COMPANIES 


Discrepancies in Settlement of 


Small Claims Point Need of 
Improved Methods 


COMPANIES TAKE ACTION 


Minor Losses Must Remain in Hands 
of Local Agents—How Schemes 
Are Worked 


As a result of the experiences with 
the Strohm & Stone agency at Decatur, 
Ill., and the Fite & Fite agency at Jack- 
son, O., the companies are commenc- 
ing to realize that some sort of a sys- 
tem must be devised by which they 
will be more securely protected against 
fraud in the adjustment of small fire 
losses. The small losses have been a 
source of worry to the companies for 
many years. Underwriters have been 


conscious of the fact that in one way 
or another they were being mulcted 
in the adjustment of small fire insur- | 
ance claims. But even with the knowl- 
edge that the small losses have been 
causing a heavy drain, there seems to 
be an indecision on the part of most 
companies concerning a remedy. 


Must Remain With Agents 


In spite of the fact that some have 
taken the position that sooner or later 
all losses, irrespective of size, must be 
taken from local agents and placed in 
the hands of company representatives, 
it is not likely that anything of the sort 
will be done. Local agents will have 
to continue to adjust the small losses. 
Companies cannot afford to send field 
men to the scene of every small claim. 
If the attempt were made to have a 
field man settle every loss reported, 
$50 would frequently be spent in the 
adjustment of a $25 claim. The settle- 
ment of the small losses must remain 
in the hands of the local agent. If the 
local agent is to retain any standing 
with his policyholders, he must be al- 
lowed some leeway in adjusting small 
losses. 


Method of Payment Wrong 


The method of paying the losses 
must be changed. The absence of a 
well thought out loss paying system 
has caused the leaks. In the past it 
has been common practice for local 
agents to report and settle a small loss 
and then receive from the company a 
check made out to their own, not the 
assured’s, order. Where this system is 
followed, an unscrupulous agent is able 
to settle with the assured, for example, 
for $15 and then request the com- 
pany’s check for $25. This is accom- 
plished by having the assured sign the 
proof partially filled out. The agent 
then tenders the assured his own check 
for $15, receive the company’s check 
drawn to his order for $25, and pockets 
the $10 difference. Very often when 
this is done, the company is satisfied, 
the assured is satisfied and certainly 
the agent is satisfied. In the agencies, 
where this sort of thing has been ex- 
posed, it has been discovered that it 
has been going on for years. In other 
words, agents have been able to sys- 
tematically cheat the companies out of 
thousands of dollars on small losses. 


Payments Direct to Assured 


Some companies are attempting to 
overcome any possibility of fraud by 
insisting that all payments be made 
direct to the assured. This eliminates 
to a very large extent, the possibility 
of a discrepancy in the amount the com- 





State versus federal supervision. 





receives. If the check is made out to 
the assured’s order it becomes neces- 
sary for the agent to. commit forgery 
in order to get the money. That is, 
the agént must forge the assured’s 
name to the company’s check and then 
give the assured his own check for a 
smaller amount. That some agents 
will not stop at forgery has been re- 
cently shown in cases where the agents 
have forged not only the check made 
out in favor of policyholders, but the 
proof of loss itself. 


Letter One Company Uses 


One company that has given consider- 
able study to this question in order to 
fully safeguard itself writes the follow- 
ing letter to all claimants: 

“In re policy number 1234. 

“We are in receipt of proof of loss in 
the matter of a claim of $25 under the 
above numbered policy, the said proof 
coming to us through our agent, John 
Jones, to whom we have this day sent a 
draft drawn to your order for the 
amount of said claim. 

“Trusting the prompt settlement and 
payment of the claim commends the 
company to your continued patronage, 
we remain.” 

A letter of this sort indicates clearly 
to the assured the amount of the draft 
made to his order and should the agent 
forge the assured’s signature, cash the 
company’s draft, and tender to the as- 
sured his personal check for a smaller’ 
amount, the discrepancy will be ‘discov- 
ered by the assured. The letter serves 
as a check on fraud and forgery. 


Requires Careful Handling 


Companies cannot take an arbitrary 
stand in this matter. They cannot in- 
form an important productive local 
agent that he cannot settle losses and 
pay policyholders with his own check. 
Responsible, honest and _ trustworthy 
agents would regard such a stand as 
implying lack of confidence. They would 
quickly dispense with any company as- 
suming such a position. It is difficult 
to draw the line. Irregularities have 
occurred in agencies of the very highest 
standard. It is not possible to separate 
the sheep from the goats, and companies 
attempting to put the settlement of 
small losses on a more _ businesslike 
basis must handle the matter very deli- 
cately. Care must be taken not to offend 
local agents who would not stoop to 
petty thievery. The real solution to the 
problem lies in the working out of an 
office routine system that will make it 
more difficult for local agents who are 
cempted to engage in irregular practices 
in handling small losses. 


Canada Man a Grand Officer 


William P. Fess, who becomes grand 
guardian of the pond of the grand nest 
of the Blue Goose, lives at Winnipeg. 
He was initiated into the Minnesota Blue 
Goose before the Manitoba pond was 
started. Mr. Fess occupies the unique 
position of being a manager, general 
agent and local agent. The Smith-Fess 
Agency was established, Mr. Fess and 
had been connected with the local office 
of Osler, Hammond & Nanton as clerk in 
Winnipeg. Mr. Fess on his own behalf 
became superintendent of agencies for 
the American Central. Later he became 
general agent in Canada for the com- 
pany. The North Empire of Winnipeg is 
managed by Messrs. Smith & Fess as 
joint managers. Mr. Fess is well liked 
and is very popular. 


Thursday’s Luncheon 


At the luncheon of the Northwest As- 
sociation members Thursday noon the 
speakers on the program, the officers and 
all the ex-presidents are to be at the 
speakers’ table. All the ex-presidents 
are expected to be present except C. T. 
Deatrick, state agent of the Home in 
Ohio, and H. N. Kelsey of New York 
City, United States manager of the Lon- 
don & Scottish. Commissioner Platt 
Whitman of Wisconsin and J. V. Barry, 
ex-commissioner of Michigan, are to 
speak, 


Sun Men Are Feted 


The field and department heads of the 
western department of the Sun were 
given a banquet Wednesday evening of 
this week at the Union League Club by 
Western Manager John F. Stafford. The 
Sun was highly honored this year be- 
cause the United States manager, P. T. 
Kelsey, is president of the Northwest 








pany pays and the amount the assured 





association. 


STARTS FIRE BRANCH 
COLUMBIA NOW IN THE FIELD 


Will Be Operated by Phoenix of Eng. 
land Organization—Will Be 
Progressive Institution 


NEW YORK, Oct. 1.—Beginning 
Oct. 1, the Columbia of New Jersey 
will extend its operations to the fire 
insurance field. The Columbia, which 
was organized in 1901 by interests 
identified with the Phoenix of London, 
has up to the present time confined 
its operations to inland marine and 
automobile insurance, in connection 
with which classes it has built up a 
considerable volume of desirable busi- 
ness. Percival Beresford, United States 
manager of the Phoenix of London, as 
vice-president and fire manager, will be 
in charge of the entire fire business 
of the Columbia in the United States, 
which will be developed and handled 
along the same progressive and liberal 
lines as the Phoenix. 

The Columbia, therefore, enters the 
fire insurance field under very favor- 
able conditions. It has an excellent 
name and reputation, is in good finan- 
cial shape and from the start will have 
the advantage of a fine office and field 
organization. The facilities and service 
it will be in position to offer should 
make its representation very attractive 
to agents. ; 

The Columbia’s marine and automo- 
bile business will continue to be han- 
dled as at present at 27 William street, 
New York, under the management of 
F. H. Cauty. The last statement of the 
company shows a capital of $400,000, 
assets of $1,459,099 and surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,148,486. 





Life Members Meeting 


The Society of Life Members of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest held its annual dinner and en- 
tertainment Wednesday evening at the 
Union League Club. An interesting pro- 
gramme was arranged by Secretary Hol- 
ger de Roode who has held that office 
since the organization of the society nine 
years ago. Frank W. Gunsaulus and 
Herbert A. Clark, assistant manager of 
the National Liberty were the principal 
speakers. The membership is now 149, 
Robert L. Raynolds of Columbus, Ohio, 
is the president; F. W. Little, Jr., of 
Kansas City, the vice-president, and C. 
W. Fort, of Kansas City, the second vice- 
president. 

The souvenir book this year was en- 
titled “Rogers-isms,” being Will Rogers, 
the “Prose-poet lariat,” on the Peace 
Conference; with unique inserts in the 
usual style, including a Briggs cartoon. 


Joys & Glooms Dinner 


The Joys & Glooms held their annual 
dinner in the Hotel La Salle at Chicago, 
Monday evening, with Czar G. H. Worth- 
ington of the Commercial Union in su- 
preme command. Fred E. Spoerer of the 
Connecticut composed an original poem 
for the occasion. One of the features 
of the program was officially changing 
the name of C. Le Roy Hecox, secretary 
and underwriter of the Liberty Fire of 
St. Louis to C. Liberty Hecox. 


Managing Underwriter C. H. Harraden 
of the Buckeye National Fire of Toledo, 
was one of the early birds on hand to 
attend the Northwest convention. He 
‘arrived before daylight Monday morning 
and inspected several risks in the city 
before noon. 





The western department of the Queen 
called in its field men this week, a bush 
ness conference being held at the west- 
ern department Tuesday afternoon a 
a dinner at the Hotel La Salle Wednes 
day evening. 





Carroll L. DeWitt, 


superintendent of agents of nea 
James & Co. and an ex-president 0 


oe e 
Fire Underwriters Association t 
Northwest, arrived in Chicago Mone®: 





to participate in the week’s events. 
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CAN’T GET HIS MONEY: 


HOW U. S. INSURANCE WORKS 





New York Man’s Experience Used as 
Argument in Favor of Stock 
Company Protection 


The following paragraph, a “re- 
write’ from a press dispatch from 
New York, occupies a prominent po- 
sition in the current Weekly Bulletin 
of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ 
Association: 

What should prove a telling argument 
in favor of stock company insurance, as 
against government insurance, is the 
experience a New York business man is 
having to get his money for loss of an 
insured package sent by parcel post to 
a friend in Alabama. As the package 
did not reach its destination, he put in 
a claim for $6.55, and he is advised by 
the auditor for the postoffice department 
that, although the claim has been al- 
lowed, payment cannot be made because 
there is no money for this purpose, but 
that the postoffice department has sub- 
mitted a request for additional funds 
to the 65th congress, and as the bill 
did not become a law, no funds are as 
yet available. The auditor, however, ad- 
vises that there is no necessity for fur- 
ther correspondence on the subject, as 
just as soon as an appropriation is made 
by congress the amount due will be 
paid. 


Same in Other Departments 


This occurrence is at par with gov- 
ernment insurance as conducted by the 
post office department in a large num- 
ber of instances. It is at par with the 
history of the registered letter depart- 
ment of the post office, virtually an 
insurance department, as the govern- 
ment assumes liability for registered 
letters or parcels up to a fixed—and 
very small—maximum. If one may 
judge from the number of complaints 
of lack of service, inability to obtain 
replies to letters, etc., against the War 
Risk Bureau, it also is at par with life 
insurance as conducted by the govern- 
ment. 


No Service From Government 


There seems to be this difference, 
however; that one may criticise the 
surance activities of the post office 
department with impunity, but it is 
nothing less than lese majeste to criti- 
cise the insurance activities of the War 
Risk Bureau. 

In the last analysis, the instance em- 
phasizes the fact that if one wants in- 
surance service, it is necessary to go 
to insurance companies to obtain it; 
and this probably applies as well to 


life insurance as to parcel post in- 
surance, 


Wilbur Smith’s Change 


NEW YORK, Oct. 1.—Wilbur C. Smith, 
recently secretary of the Niagara Fire, 
has been appointed eastern supervisor 
of agencies for the Bankers & Shippers 
and the Pacific Fire, 


Made Western Union Members 


aan Western Union has elected W. 
—— McCain, assistant secretary of the 
en ‘o membership, having jurisdic- 
a over Oklahoma. E. C. Kosmak, sec- 
net of the Guardian Fire of Utah, 
‘a8 also been elected to membership, 


Miscellaneous Notes i 


tonitea States Manager A. H. Wray of 
of thommercial Union and R. D. Harvey 
4 Ree oval Exchange are in Chicago. 
Thor Sol Owen, the home office general 
how eet), 0f the Commercial Union, is 
. - his way to the Pacific coast. 
the Cry wissam, assistant secretary of 
trip ac of New York, is on a western 
Dote accompanying State Agent H. B. 
tendie In the field. Mr. Kissam is at- 
Inder _the convention of the _ Fire 
west | riters Association of the North- 
St in Chicago this week. 


: —_—. 
aot Secretary J. H. MacFarlane 
the Nig @! Adjuster J. P. Singleton of 
ie rata Fire at the home office are 

cago attending the Northwest 
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‘Chicago, Ill., Sept. 25—Ignition of rub- 
bish in the basement of the building lo- 
cated at 838-840 Austin avenue, 
owned by J. A. Forget, and occupied 
by Linton & Scott Company, caused a 
60 percent loss by fire to the latter. In- 
surance: 

Buckeye Nat..$2,000 Phoe. of Eng.$1,500 
Frmn’s, N. J. 1,000 Prov. Wash... 

Prem ..<« E0CG GO cccsccccs 
Springfield 


Home 2,5 
Inter State .. 1,000 St. Paul .....1 
yoo Cae 1,500 


1, Westchester . 1,000 
New Hamp... 1,0 
There is also a loss to the Novelty 


Mfg. Company, who occupied the second 
floor. Insurance: 


Cent. Mfg. ...$2,500 N. W. Mut. ..$2,500 
Lbrs. Mut. ... 2,500 
* 
Greeley, Colo., Sept. 21—Spontaneous 


combustion of coal in the 33 apartment 
building owned by Joseph C. Ewing, 
caused a 33% percent loss to $38,000 in- 


surance. Insurance: 

Nat’l Ben. ..$4,000 Phoenix ..... $3,000 
N. N.N. ..... 2,000 Boston ..... - 8,00 
Frmn’s, N. R. 3,000 Security ..... 5,000 
Frmn’s ...... 5,000 Nat’l Lib. ... 5,000 


American .... 3,000 
* * * 

Alton, Ill, Sept. 26—Flames originat- 
ing in the machinery room of the Hap- 
good Plow Company, Front and Henry 
streets, caused considerable damage to 
the plant and stock of machinery. The 
loss will probably reach 40 percent to 


$55,000 insurance. Insurance (Partial 
list): 
Rhode Isl. ...$4,000 Nat’l Un. ....$1,500 
Automobile .. 3,000 Un. Society .. 1,500 
Allemania ... 2,000 OGRE cc ccees ,500 
Gt. Amer. 2,000 St. Paul . 2,500 
Camden ..... 000 No. Amer 2,500 
Sun ......... 2,000 National ..... 2,500 
Continental . 2,000 Frmn’s F. ... 2,500 
* * 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Sept. 29—A 


total loss to $128,000 insurance is re- 
ported in a fire which destroyed the 
Charles Weisse Tannery. 

* * 


* 

Holland, Mich., Sept. 29—A total loss 
to $100,000 insurance is reported in a 
fire which completely destroyed the plant 
owned and occupied by the Holland Ana- 
line Company. 

* *K * 

Milwaukee Wis., Sept. 19—The supply 
of bituminous coal in sheds on the docks 
located at South Canal street was con- 
siderably damaged by fire. The es- 
timated loss to the Hummel & Downing 
Company will reach probably 20 percent. 
Insurance carried $80,000. The fire 
— from spontaneous combustion 
of coal. 


* * * 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 23—A $10,000 loss 
by fire resulted from defective wiring 


in the Farwell Estate. Insurance: 
Rhode Isl ....$5,000 Granite St. ..$5,500 
Newark ..... 7,500 U. States .... 6,000 
Nat’l Un. .... 8,000 Colonial ..... 11,000 
Netherlands 


. 4,500 
* *K * 
Duluth, Minn., Sept. 29—There is a 50 
percent loss by fire to the garage equip- 
ment and office fixtures of the Inter- 
national Motor Company. The largest 
portion of the loss is on motor trucks 
in storage, all of which are covered by 
insurance. ea 


* 

Elgin, Ill, Sept. 29—Fire which at- 
tacked the Dunham Farms caused a 
probable $5,000 loss. Insurance: 

L. L. & G. ...$31,750 N. Y. Unds..$31,750 
Hanover .... 31,750 Fid., Ph. .... 31,750 

*k *K 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 25—Defective 
wiring in the Buckingham-Ensley Cor- 
rigan Company’s plant, caused a fire 


estimated at about 80 percent. Insur- 
ance carried $34,000. 
South Chicago, Ill., Sept. 12—A_ fire 


which started in the plant, owned by 
E. L. Hedstrom, caused a 10 .percent 
loss to the machinery. Insurance aggre- 
gates $160,000. 

* * * 

Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 24—A fire, originat- 
ing from hot castings, caused a $48,000 
loss to The Dayton Malleable Iron Com- 
pany. The items insured are the build- 


ing, machinery, tools and stock pat- 
terns. 
* * * 
Youngstown, O., Sept. 20—The stock 


of clothing owned by The Goodlow Cor- 
poration, West Federal street, sustained 
a 15 percent loss by fire. Insurance 
earried $51,500. 
* * 
Elwood, Iil., Sept. 26—The Grand Thea- 
ter was destroyed by fire, thought to 
be due to a defective flue. Loss es- 
timated at $75,000; partly insured. The 
theater was owned by Joseph H. Fihe. 
* kK 


Norwood, O., Sept. 16.—There is a total 
loss to the equipment in the building 
located on the south side of Harris ave- 
nue, known as the Norwood Water 
Works and Electric Light Plant, owned 





Meeting, 


by the City of Norwood. Insurance on 
the building, in four policies, amounted 


to $13,500, with the Phoenix of Con- 
necticut carrying the heaviest line, at 
$6,000. There were 11 companies on the 
contents and equipment line, carrying 
$35,000 at risk. The largest policy, $8,000, 
was in the Hartford. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 28—There is 
considerable loss on the two and three 
story brick hardware store owned and 
occupied by J. J. Jones & Co. and others, 
at 1015-1019 Third street. 

Insurance on blidg.: 

Rt. H., Minn.$ 5,000 New Hamp..$ 1,000 


Ins. Co. N. A. 2,000 Pennsylv. .. 3,600 
Hdw. De. Mu. 8,000 Com’l Un.... 2,000 
Minn. Mut. .* 3, Minn. Mut. . 400 


Insurance on stock of J. J. Jones & 
Co. (Hardware Store) 
Mil. Mech...$ 1,000 tlas 


Concordia 1,000 Nat’l Union. 2,000 
Minn. Imp. M 2,000 N. American. 1,500 
Ia. Hdw. Mut 2,000 Palatine ... 1,000 
Phoenix, Htf 2,000 Hdw. Deal... 9,500 


Insurance on Fixtures and Machinery 

of J. Jones & Co.: 
EMME 144 da'ec:s Casa vawdeueueusees 
Insurance on Stock of F. Wilke 

(Printing office): 
MOE CeuG teat Cc edctiacaaeccuwaasdeke $1,000 
Insurance on Machinery and Equip- 

ment of F. Wilke Co.: 
Merch. Nat...$ 800 Pho., London. $1,500 
Total 300 


1,500 
Cc 


No. American. 1,000 Total...... $3,306 
Insurance on M. Schulner (Gents 

Furnishing Store): 

Equitable ...$2,500 Connecticut ..$1,500 


Insurance on Contents of B. Sander- 
son (Art Store): 
Equitable $700 
Insurance on furniture of Mrs. Clara 
McGarvie: 
Security 


* *k * 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fire which started 
in the engine room of the Central Eleva- 
tor Company, wholesale grain dealers, 
caused a loss of 300,000 bushels of grain 
valued at $500,000. 


Lake Geneva, Wis., Sept. 19.—The sum- 
mer home of Col. William Nelson Pelouze 
was completely destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at between $30,000 and 
$40,000. The fire is believed to have 
originated in a defective flue in the 
attic. i 

* ? . 

Painesville, 0.—There is a total loss 
to the building, stock of general mer- 
chandise, coal shed and vehicles owned 
by T. J. Anderson & Son. Insurance: 
Springfield ...$4,100 Home $3,300 
Hartford ..... 2,000 


’ 


* 


Briley, Mich., Sept. 20.—Over a 50 per 
cent loss is reported to the farm owned 
by the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, on 
its buildings, barns, implements, ete. In- 
surance: 

L. & L. & G..$11,400 Granite St....$4,300 
Hartford .... 10,000 Colonial ---- 8,550 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 16.—Fire in the 
two-story stone building located at 138 
East Third street, owned by H. G. Mc- 
Call, suffered a heavy loss. The building 
was occupied by Robert Gleckman as the 
Victor Tire Company, who suffered a 
probable 60 per cent loss. Insurance 
(stock and fixtures): 

Amer. Cent...$5,000 Mil. Mech... ..$3,000 
Rhode Isl..... 3,500 
* ad * 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21.—There is a 60 
per cent loss to the stock of clothing 
owned by Harry Obstfeld, 10806 Torrence 
avenue. Insurance: 

Amer., N. J...$2,500 S. N. & Nat’l. .$2,000 
Globe & Rut.. 1,000 St. Paul...... 1,700 
1. | 2,500 

* 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 20.—A fire origin- 
ating on the fourth floor of the building 
located at 121-129 West Grand avenue, 
owned and occupied by Wm. Erby & 
Son, automobile painters, caused a prob- 
able 40 per cent loss. The cause is given 
as defective electric. motor. 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 9.—A fire orig- 
inating from an overheated smoke stack 
caused a 20 percent loss to the stock of 
merchandise owned by A. Englehard & 
Sons Company, 805-7 West Main street. 

* * * 


Brazil, Ind., Sept. 18.— Defective wiring 
in the coal mine owned by the Hal- 
Zimmerman Coal Company, caused a fire 


which resulted in a $4,500 loss. Insur- 
ance: 
Prov. Wash..$2,500 No. Amer.....$2,500 
Minn. Und.... 2,500 N. Y. Und.... 2,500 
ee  feesa cuss 2,50 
* ® * 
Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 18.—Fire in the 


plant of the Harvey Young Oil Company 
caused damage estimated between $18,000 
and $20,000. The main building and dis- 
tributing station were burned to the 
ground. Only the quick work of the 
firemen prevented it from spreading to 
the tanks containing oil, kerosene and 
gasoline. The loss was only 80 percent 
covered by insurance. 


< 








Youngstown, Ohio, Sept. 20.—A fire 
which originated in the bakery and con- 
fectionary store owned by Peter Cum- 











FEATURES ANNOUNCED 
DETAILS OF TRINITY’S COURSE 


Hartford College Will Offer Study in 
Every Branch of Insurance—Men 
in Charge 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
Details of the 


Sept. 30.— 
insurance course that 
was inaugurated by Trinity college 
here at the opening of the first 
term on Sept. 18 have been announced. 
Albert H. Yost, assistant secretary of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, will conduct 
the wotk of the first term in life insur- 
ance, and will cover in three hours a 
week a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of the business and its present 
status. He will also go into the fun- 
damental laws governing the calcula- 
tion of premiums, reserve, dividends, 
and non-forfeiture values. Forms of 
policies and other legal aspects will be 
considered as well as the organization 
and management of insurance com- 
panies, the general aim being to give 
the student a broad knowledge of the 
business of life insurance as a valuable 
assistance to any business career. 
Second Term Course 

The first two months of the second 
term will be in charge of James E. 
Rhodes, Jr., assistant attorney of the 
Travelers. His lectures will deal with 
accident and health insurance, cover- 
ing general principles in underwriting 
and adjustments. These lectures will 
be followed by an outline of steam 
boiler insurance, and liability insurance 
will be considered in five lectures, in- 
cluding the fundamental principles and 
history, the law of negligence, the 
policy, liability adjustments and ac- 
cident prevention. Workmen’s com- 
pensation will also be included in the 
course. 

Fire Insurance Topics 

Fire insurance will be the subject of 
the last two months of the year and 
will be in the hands of C. Barstow 
Langdon, supervisor of inspection of 
the Factory Insurance Association. 
This course will deal with the history 
and principles of fire insurance, under- 
Writing, rating, negotiations for busi- 
ness, and losses and loss adjustments. 
Special emphasis will be laid upon the 
engineering aspects of fire insurance, 
covering fire prevention, building con- 
struction, fire protection, both private 
and public, common and special haz- 
ards and inspection. 








mings, south side of West Federal streef, 
caused an estimated loss of $250,000. 
There is a total loss to the bakery. The 
flames spread to the adjoining buildings 
occupied by -the Goodlow Corporation, 
retail clothiers. The damage to the stock 
will reach $10,000. The greater portion 
of the loss is sustained by Ritter & 
Meyers, retail clothiers. There is a $150, 
000 loss to $160,000 insurance. 








] ) 
| Liability of Companies | 
| In Hurricane Disaster | 








Question—Are the companies writ- 
ing tornado insurance in Texas liable 
for the water damage done by the re- 
cent hurricane which visited a number 
of gulf cities? Can it be construed 
that the hurricane caused the tidal wave 
and hence was the real cause of the 
damage? Have there been any cases 
of this kind before that went into court, 
where decisions were rendered cover- 
ing this point? 

Answer—The only decision involving 
a case of this kind is the following: 
“Wind driving waves of water from 
overflow of rivers against walls of 
building is not a loss by tornado, 
windstorm or cyclone.” Reported in 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. v. Critch- 
field (Ky. C. A. 170) S. W. 178. Anno- 
tated in Lawyers Rep. Anno. 1915 B. 
p. 1094. 
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No Community is Immune 


One of the most insidious dangers 
that loomed up in connection with the 
Omaha riot was the cutting of fire 
hose by rioters, thus defeating the fire 
department in its attempt to put out 
the fire in the court house and jail. 
This shows of course one of the big 
perils in case of a riot or a strike. The 
ridters at Omaha deliberately set fire 
to the court house in order to force 
the authorities to hand over a negro 
prisoner. The jail was located on the 
fifth floor of the courthouse. 

Omaha to all intents and purposes 
was a very peaceful city and there 
were no indications of a disturbance 
of any kind. Suddenly out of the clear 


Northwest Week in Chicago 


Tuis is a big week in Chicago be- 
cause to the great metropolis of the 
west there come the field men from 
all Western Union territory, company 
officers from every hand and visitors 
who join in making Chicago the mecca 
of fire insurance the first Wednesday 
and Thursday of every October. 

This is the 50th meeting of the Fire 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
NortHWEsT. Here is an organization 
that has had a most honorable history. 
Its meetings have been highly educa- 
tional and enlightening. Perhaps the 
greatest benefit, however, the insur- 
ance men have derived from the North- 
west association is the social contact. 
Men have become well acquainted with 
each other although dis- 
tant cities. 


residing in 


Fire Prevention Day 


Fire Prevention Day, Oct. 9, has be- 
come one during which practical 
achievements are being wrought. 
There are a number of organizations 
and individuals interested in the pro- 
motion of fire prevention sentiment. 
The state fire marshals, the fire in- 
surance companies, and their associa- 
tions, city and state officials, fire de- 
partments, schools, boy scouts, 
women’s clubs, camp fire girls, all are 
utilizing their forces in various com- 


Should Have Immediate Attention 


Now that the various conservation as- 
sociations have been organized, it will be 
the part of wisdom for field men to take 
care of their inspection duties as soon as 
territory has been assigned. This work 
can be carried on to much better advan- 
tage during September, October and 
November while the weather is fine. The 
held man who neglects his conservation 
work in the fall and then attempts to 


sky comes a riot that led to one of the 
most dastardly outrages recorded in 
this country wherein some of the 
members of the mob attempted .to 
hang Mayor E. P. Situ of the city. 
Some local agents in Omaha had 
complained that there was little mar- 
ket for riot and strike insurance be- 
cause there was no incentive for pur- 
chase. The Omaha incident shows 
how peaceful communities may sud- 
denly become the center of a howling, 
terror-producing mob. Strike 
ance is one of the necessities of the 
day because no one can tell what to- 
morrow will bring forth. To be pre- 
pared is always to be forehanded. 


insur- 


The comradeship and the fraternity 
of fire insurance are exemplified in 
these great annual meetings. Fire in- 
surance is particularly a business that 
requires cooperation. Direct benefit 
has been derived by these annual re- 
unions when the clans gather in Chi- 
cago. The program this year is di- 
versified and instructive. Every man 
who has attended the proceedings 
should have added to his store of 
knowledge and his working equipment. 
After all the most effective field 
worker and office man is the one who 
knows how. If he can do his work 
better than someone else he has big 
advantage. It is the province of these 
annual meetings to make an insurance 
man a better one. There is no better 
text book than the annual proceedings. 


munities to spread the propaganda of 
fire prevention. They are going at 
the subject in a helpful way by getting 
individual policyholders. and property 
owners to get rid of the more apparent 


hazards and to interest the city offi-| 


cials in municipal: house cleaning. The 
very fact that fire prevention day is 
celebrated once a year tends to focus 
attention on the movement as one of 
‘the important ones of the day. Insur- 
ance men should be the leaders. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





me 





Herman W. Schmeman, local agent 
at Detroit, Mich., and Wayne county 
manager for the National Liberty, 
came in for prominent mention a few 
weeks ago when one of the leading De- 
troit dailies published his picture and 
2 sketch of his career. Mr. Schmeman 
has been for many years director of 
Detroit Municipal Park Concert band, 
which has won wide attention. 

Mr. Schmeman has had an interest- 
ing career. At a very young age he 
started out to sell newspapers in De- 
troit, being a charter member of the 
Newsboys Association, organized in 
the eighties. When one of the Detroit 
business colleges offered to give three 
months’ free tuition to one member of 
the Newsboys’ Association, young 
Schmeman was given the appointment. 
He took:a course in bookkeeping and 
hoarded enough pennies through the 
sale of newspapers to pay for another 
three months of schooling to complete 
the course. He worked at various jobs 
until he was 17 years old, when he be- 
came a bookkeeper in one of the De- 
troit local agencies, working at the 
position for 10 years. At the end of 
that time he went into business for 
himself. The last 14 years he has built 
up a strong agency, with a big business. 
He has achieved success through hard 
work and the ability to keep on the job 
in season and out. 


M. W. Van Valkenberg, who recently 
retired as state agent of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe in Kansas, has been 
made office manager for the Lyle A. 
Stephenson Agency at Kansas City. 


Col. Alfred F. Howard, secretary of 
the Granite State Fire, the Portsmuoth 
Fire Society and the Piscataqua Fire 
for many years, and one of the best 
known insurance men in New Hamp- 
shire, died at his home at Portsmouth 
jast week, aged 77 years. He was ser- 
eral years city solicitor and collector 
of the port and twelve years police 
commissioner. 


Martin Vold, Jr., of the Cincinnati 
local agency of Perkins & Geoghegan, 
was called to Janesville, Wis., Friday 
by the sudden death of Mrs. Vold’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary J. Elvis, who also 
was the mother of Capt. Paul Mason, 
of the Cincinnati office of The National 
Underwriter. Mrs. Elvis’ husband, Ben- 
jamin Elvis, died only four weeks ago. 
The home had just been broken up, and 
Mrs. Elvis was visiting a few days with 
Janesville friends before going to Cin- 
cinnati to live, when the end came. She 
was 74 years old. Funeral services were 


and the body was taken to Marshfield, 
where burial took place Sunday. 


held in Janesville Saturday morning 


Charles F. Geise, office manager for 
Fred S. James & Co. at Chicago, last 
week was made most illustrious grand 
of the 
royal and selected masters of the Ma- 
sonic order at the annual conclave at 
Mr. Geise is one of the 
best known insurance:men in the city 
throughout the state 
He is the 
commander of the Siloam Command- 
ery at Oak Park, where he resides. 
Mr. Geise in being honored by the As 
grand council merits the position he 


master of the grand council 


Urbana, III. 


and is known 
among the high up Masons. 


has reached in Masonry. 





take it up during the middle of winter 
will find himself with an unpleasant task 
on his hands. No field man will be as- 
signed conservation inspection work that 
will consume more than a day a month. 
This is so small a task that if it is at- 
tacked with the idea of cleaning up the 
job entirely, the inspection duties can be 
completed before disagreeable weather 
arrives. 


of a book entitled “Things 


ident R. A. Little 


known as “Now and Then,” in 1887 


still is issued by Col. Cunningham 
although he is retired. 


The Glens Falls is issuing Volume 1 
From 
Glens Falls.” In the foreword by Pres- 
it tells how the 
Glens Falls started the house organ 


which represented the personal work 
of its then secretary and afterward 
president, Col. J. L. Cunningham. This 
house organ came out at intervals and 


It is unique in 


ningham has a keen and lively sense 
of humor, is a philosopher and writer 
of epigrams. As President Little 
states, even in his 79th year, Col. 
Cunningham still radiates without di- 
minution these rays of sunshine. The 
volume issued contains the best of 
“Now and Then” up to June, 1896. 
As President Little states the book 
may be opened at any page and read 
without reference to what precedes or 
‘follows. 

Col. Cunningham is truly a grand 
old man of fire insurance and the Glens 
Falls has been and :still is profoundl 
proud of him. The wit and wisdom 
found in this volume can be read with 
great relish. President Little states 
that there are some items that are 
somewhat historical and some of the 
“old tramps” may have had a hair 
cut or shave since they first appeared 
in “Now and Then.” 


Commissioner Platt Whitman oi 
Wisconsin is going about his task in 
a very serious way in the endeavor to 
learn something about insurance. Mr. 
Whitman was appointed insurance 
commissioner when M. J. Cleary be- 
came vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. Mr. Whitman had 
been a lawyer and local agent at High- 
land, Wis., but he had not come into 
contact with the bigger questions of 
the business. He decided that he would 
attend some of the insurance conven- 
tions in order to familiarize himseli 
with the problems and questions con- 
fronting agents. He went to the 
Health & Accident Conference at Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario. Last week he 
attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at Omaha ani 
this week is on deck at the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the Northwest in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Whitman is making a very 
favorable impression on insurance met. 


Vice-President Cory L. Andrews oi 
the Detroit Fire & Marine is attend- 
ing the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest convention in Chi- 
cago this week. It is a notable occa 
sion so far as Mr. Andrews is cot 
cerned. On Thursday of this week ie 
rounds out 50 years of continuous 
service with the company. He started 
with the Detroit Oct. 2, 1869, as al 
office boy doing regular office boy 
work and in addition performing duties 
that office boys are not required to 40 
these days in that he made fires, swept 
out the office, cleaned the cuspidors 
and so on. The Detroit Fire & Marine 
was then a company of somewhat 
small proportions, it having started 
three years before Mr. Andrews col 
nected with it. BY 

It was involved in the great Chr 
cago fire of 1871 and Mr. Andrew 
was sent over to the city to help the 
adjuster. He contracted pneumont 
and was very ill because of exposutt 
After the Detroit Fire & Marine pat 
its Chicago losses it had just $1,0 
left. The stockholders then contrib: 
uted $100,000 to rehabilitate the com 
pany. That is the last they have evet 
had to pay in. I. J. Lewis was a 
Chicago local agent. He had 17 com 
panies in his office and the Detroit w® 
thé only one to survive. ; : 
Mr. Andrews grew in statur 
and experience he was appoined “e 
cial agent of the Detroit and travel” 
hither and yon throughout the wer 
field. Finally he was called in to a 
vice-president and general manag’: 
He gave up the exacting duties of 
office a few years ago but still —_ 
his hand on the machinery and et 
,| oil it up when necessary. Mr. ‘i 
drews is largely responsible for 


Detroit Fire & Marine's ares 
condition. It is his policy oo 
dominated the company for 3 


It is a steady profit maker, has 


, | years. builded 


never been a plunger and has 








fire insurance literature. Col. 


Cun- 





very solidly. 
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YORKSHIRE ADDS TO STAFF 





New Appointments Give Evidence of 
Company’s Purpose to Stimulate 
Business 





The Yorkshire has recently made 


three additions to its field staff, evi- | 


dencing thereby its purpose to stimu- 
late business. The new appointees are 
Earl Reed, as state agent for Ohio and 
Michigan; Walter E. Volbrecht, as spe- 
cial agent for Pennsylvania, and Stew- 
art H. Davey, special agent for New 
York and New Jersey. Mr. Reed is 
one of the best known field men in 
the Buckeye state which he traveled 
for years for the Commonwealth of 
New York. He resigned some months 
ago to associate with a prominent lo- 
cal agency at Akron. This connection 
in turn he left for purely family rea- 
sons, and now again takes up field 
work. His headquarters will be at To- 
ledo, near his early home. 

Mr. Volbrecht is a graduate of the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters, having served 
that organization in office and _ field 
for several years, making good in every 
connection. Mr. Volbrecht’s headquar- 
ters after Oct. 22 will be in Pittsburgh. 
He succeeds Clarence Moore, resigned 
some months since to take the New 
York Suburban special agency of the 
Glens Falls. Mr. Davey came to the 
Yorkshire from the New York depart- 
ment of the Royal. After a period 
spent in the office familiarizing himself 
with the company’s practice and prov- 
ing his capacity the management se- 
lected him for a field post. His head- 
quarters will be in New York. 

Assistant Manager Frank B. Martin 
will likely make a trip with Mr. Vol- 
brecht through the Pennsylvania field, 
and later travel New York and New 
Jersey in company with Mr. Davey. In 
like manner Branch Secretary Harry 
F, Wanwig will cover the middle west 
i association with Mr. Reed. 





Firemen’s Changes 


Manager Neal Bassett of the Fire- 
men’s, Girard and Mechanics, an- 
nounces that John Battershill, Kansas 
state agent of the companies, has been 
appeinted Missouri state agent to suc- 
ceed Kit Wilson, who has been ap- 
pointed Illinois state agent of the Fi- 
delity-Phenix. 

S. E. Willceuts, Nebraska state agent 
of the three companies, is transferred 
to Kansas to succeed Mr. Battershill. 

iy Ramsey, Nebraska _ special 
4gent for the Northwestern Under- 
writers, takes the three companies in 
Nebraska, as state agent. 





Carl A. Hallberg 


Carl A. Hallberg, special agent of 
the North British and Mercantile and 
the Commonwealth in Michigan, work- 
ing with State Agent P. J. Moriarity, 
'as resigned to become state agent of 


+ 


te Norwich Union, in Michigan. 





H. H. Gambel 


x: H. Gambel, an examiner at the 
tad office of the North British, has 
“en appointed special agent of the 


“ompany in Ohio, to assist State Agent 
John H, Gray. 





R. R. Wilde 


Representatives of the North British 
sate emt are advised of the ap- 
- ment of R. R. Wilde as special 
st § in Oklahoma, where he will as- 

tate Agent F. F. Thompson. Mr. 
‘. a duties have been extended 
i on ude supervision of oil business 
futereacent States. Mr. Wilde, whose 
ome Ceatauarters will be at Okla- 
of th » has been at the head offices 
New orth British & Mercantile in 

@rk for several years. 















































W. E. JONES RETURNS TO OHIO 





Home Office Man of the Security of 
Connecticut Takes Old State 
Agency Post 





W. E. Jones, superintendent of 
agents of the Security of Connecticut 
at the head office, has given up his 
home office work and returned to Ohio 
where he has been appointed state 
agent. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones de- 
sired to get back to the Buckeye state. 
J. M. Norris, state agent for the Se- 
curity in Ohio, died and this left a 
vacancy so Mr. Jones gets back to his 
old field where he was very successfuk 





E. H. Johnson 


E. H. Johnson, special agent of the 
Fidelity-Phenix for Indiana since 1911, 
has resigned to become underwriting 
engineer and schedule man for the 
local agency of Lorenz Schmidt & 
Sons in Indianapolis, the change to be 
effective Nov. 1. Mr. Johnson has had 
most valuable training for this special- 
ized line of service. In 1898 he en- 
tered the Indianapolis Inspection 
Bureau and for a short time was’ with 
the home office of the Indianapolis 
Fire. In 1903 he was seletced by the 
State Association of Fire Under- 
writers as rater and when rate making 
was divorced from that office he went 
with the Indiana Inspection Bureau. 
In 1911 he went with the Fidelity- 
Phenix, representing that company 
continuously up to the present time. 

The members of the Lorenz Schmidt 
& Sons agency, which is now about 
five years old, were connected in offi- 
cial capacities with the old German 
Fire of Indiana before its retirement 
from business. 





H. M. Alling 


H. M. Alling of Chicago, general 
inspector of the New York Underwrit- 
ers in the west, will go with the local 
agency of Chris Schroeder & Son of 
Milwaukee, Nov. 1. He will be the 
engineer of the office. Mr. Alling has 
been connected with the New York 
Underwriters for five years and prior 
to that being with the Stoney Bureau. 
He has had a fine schooling. He 
served in the French army ambulance 
service for two years. He received 
decorations for heroic service and made 
a most admirable record abroad. 


H. H. Thatcher 


H. H. Thatcher, Pontiac, Mich., 
state agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, is 
arranging to give up field work en- 
tirely by the first of the year if not 
sooner. Mr. Thatcher is head of the 
local agency of H. H. & G. G. Thatcher 
of Pontiac which is taking much time. 
He has been seeking to get off the 
road for quite a while. 


P. J. Mangan 


P. J. Mangan, special agent of the 
Svea and Hudson in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky is made Indiana special agent of 
the Royal, succeeding J. O. Beck, who 
has gone into the local business at 
Lafayette, Ind. 











Wayne A. Seaver 


Wayne A. Seaver of the home office 
of the Agricultural, has gone to Ohio 
as special for the company, taking the 
place of Irvin W. Heaton, resigned. Mr. 
Seaver will work under State Agent N. 
T. Julian with Columbus as headquar- 
ters. 





R. W. Wetzel 


Richard W. Wetzel, Ohio state agent 
of the Northern of New York, who was 
announced as resigning from that com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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A Service to Local Agents 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Earle C. Smith, Inc. 


51 Maiden Lane 


New York 





Representing local agents, under con- 
tract, wherever situated; guaranteeing 
to them the SERVICE of a “branch of- 
fice’ in New York, the greatest insurance 
center in the country. 


Lines located in the territory of agents 
and controlled by brokers, will be SO- 
LICITED from the latter and sent to 
local men for writing, together with all 
essential information pertaining thereto. 


Also, surplus lines of agents PLACED 


with responsible companies. 


Accuracy, despatch and reliability 
assured; and all correspondence treated 
with the utmost confidence. 


Full details concerning the “service” 
and references FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION. 























% A. N. WILLIAMS, . 
E. J. SLOAN, 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, 


1919 RALPH B. IVES, 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 

. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
Vice-President and Seeretary 


Vice-President, at Western Branch 





E. S. ALLEN, ee A t y 





W. ROSS McCAIN, . A 


GEO. L. BURNHAM, . 


y 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Vice-President 
R. E. STRONACH, . . Marine 

. Comptroller 











Nothing but hail insurance—naturally the best service on 
this highly profitable, quick return line of indemnity. 


K.T. MARTIN & CO. 
FORT WORTH 


The only exclusive hail insurance general agency in Texas. A low 


loss ra.io for the seven years in business, a fine record on returns 
to agents, a reputation second to none among buyers ef hail coverage. 


TEXAS 
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NINETY YEARS OLD HALE AND HEARTY 


The Franklin Fire 


Insurance Co., of Philadelphia 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Organized 1829 Charter Perpetual 




























“The discontented man finds no easy chair.”’ 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


ONG-CONTINUED business relations when mu- 
L tually satisfactory make for success. An Agent of 

THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of PHILADELPHIA in writing the Company 
about its ninetieth anniversary said: “We wish to con- 
gratulate you upon such a long term of successful busi- 
ness. We feel that we likewise are to be congratulated on 
being the Agents of a Company which has had such a long 
and successful history. Our agency was established here 
about fifty years ago by the grandfather of the writer. 
‘THE FRANKL IN’ was one of our first companies. We 
are glad still to be your representative and hope that in 
the years to come we may do a business which will be 

































mutually satisfactory and profitable.”—July 21, 1919. 
STATEMENT JULY, 1919 

RM NN, ios: boc ep um emcee oees disease ns ee Aeamseaesnaneeeren $5,046,316.10 

COAG OMERUNN cn sc ok bs Sane se seubeeshicensoensskckepouhespabeeeicieabicee 1,000,000. 

SIN -cclsocunbesbncadseseslaaectosenaimisinabdenagramaiein 2,835,817.19 

PH SNR ccasaus onsncbasenadebsebasnecesc reset sbhsubaasendeedaeces 1,210,498.91* 


*Surplus as regards Policyholders, $2,210,498.91 
Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Com ~~ Cover in Combination Policy), 
Explosion, Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, Rents, Rental Values, 
ad and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
indstorm, 
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Ey TAKES mie 
Constant: + real Bpractical and uniform service eS simplify anh 
Agent's problems, and the’ recognition of mutual responsibilities 





ChEOCEBE HEOEE 


shortlived. There must be due regard alike for’ the rights of 
Policyholders, Agents and Stockholders. National Union Service ~ 
embraces these considerations as a matter of fair play and sen- . 
sible business practice. Such service inspires confidence which 
in turn’ brings patronage. ‘National Union Service is proved 
tes “service. Not here and there, but to sevéral thousand Agertts 
“for. ‘whom it fills the bill. Coupled with a generous measure of 

+ Co-operation, ample security and excellent facilities we assert . 
_ that as an asset to any agency by every test that counts the 
os * National: Union is a Company which good Agents shouid ‘seek 
to. represent. National Union Service will speak for itself when- 
hae ever ee. choose to make the test. Why not do it NOW? . 

IT TAKES. . 
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COX FOR PRESIDENT 


The indications are that Fred J. Cox 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., now,the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents will be the next president. Mr. 
Cox has done. yeoman service for the 
organization and has been closely as- 
sociated with President E. M. Allen in 
building the organization. It seems 
likely that James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn., prominent in the Connecticut 
association as well as the national body 
will be the next chairman of the execu- 


tive committee. 
k - 4 
d ARRANGE FOR CONFERENCE 
Local agents and companies are 


greatly interested in the steps taken 
by the National Board to bring about 
more harmonious arrangements be- 
tween companies and agents. Presi- 
dent Fred G. Buswell of the National 
Board recommended that a committee 
be appointed to confer with a similar 
committee from the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents on general 
subjects exclusive of rates and com- 
missons. The National Board does not 
exercise any jurisdiction over rates and 
commissions and therefore could not 
take up these subjects with the local 
agents. The executive committee en- 
dorsed the recommendation of the pres- 
ident. The National Board committee 
will consist of President Buswell and 
the chairmen of the executive, laws, fire 
prevention and public relations com- 
mittees. It was voted to send a com- 
mittee to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Louisville to represent the 
National Board. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee it was decided to carry on the 
conservation work more vigorously and 
along more systematic lines. This will 
be done under the direction of the 
committee on fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards, Sheldon Catlin of the 
North America being chairman. The 
companies have been queried on this 
subject and have voted almost unan- 
imously to guarantee a fund to carry it 
through. Field men are to be assigned 
to conservation and fire prevention 
work a certain number of days each 
year. Competent help will be employed 
to direct the work and handle the de- 
tails. 

The National Board will take its part 
in observing fire prevention day Oct. 9. 
It will co-operate with the State Fire 
Marshals’ Association and promote the 
cause in every possible manner. 

The following committee will repre- 
sent the National Board at the Inter- 
national Trade Conference at Atlantic 
City, Oct. 20-22: John B. Morton, Fire 
Association; R. M. Bissell, Hartford 
Fire; Otho E. Lane, Niagara Fire; 
Hugh R. Loudon, Liverpool & London 
& Globe; D. H. Dunham, Firemen’s. 

* 


DEMAND FOR STRIKE COVER 


In the strike infested districts a de- 
mand for strike and riot insurance has 
continued, some very large lines having 
been written. It is interesting to note, 
too, that merchants are taking out this 
cover and there are some owners of 
residences that have bought it. Trac- 
tion lines are very large buyers and in- 
dustrial plants have proved to be good 
prospects. In many cities local agents 
have been exceedingly active in solicit- 
ing strike insurance. Company head- 
dGuarters report that less use and occu- 
pancy is being written in connection 
with this cover than was anticipated. It 
was thought when the steel strike was 
called thus bringing the strike situation 
to a focus there would be a greater 
demand for the use and occupancy end. 
There has been considerable confusion 
among companies as to charging triple 
rates after a strike started. Some com- 














panies have been charging the regular 
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rate and others have been trebling. 
Grain elevators have been seeking the 
coverage in towns where there is indus- 
trial unrest. 

Club houses have been seeking the 
riot cover and local agents have found 
elevators and mills very good custom- 
ers. Clothing stores and factories of 
all kinds have been seeking insurance. 
in the east there hase been a very keen 
market in all directions. The Botany 
Worsted Mills at Passaic, N. J., took 
$18,000,000 and the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company took $14,000,000 on its 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant. 


MADE ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Gayle T. Forbush and Arthur Waller 
have been appointed assistant United 
States managers of the Royal Ex- 
change. Mr. Forbush was formerly a 
New England field man, having tray- 
eled for both the Great ‘American and 
Royal Exchange. He is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Forbush has been very 
prominent in the New England Ex- 
change and served as its president. He 
is greatly interested in the Insurance 
Library at Boston and is entitled to 
much credit for building it up. 

Mr. Waller has been at the head 
office of the Royal Exchange for some- 
thing like 20 years. 


* x 
HARTFORD’S CAPITAL INCREASE 


The Hartford Fire, which recently 
voted to increase its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $4,000,000 by the issue of 
new stock at $150 a share, says that 
after the announcement was made pub- 
lic a number of its agents wrote in 
suggesting that it would be advisable 
to allot some of the new stock to 
agents at $150 a share. The Hartford 
says that the charter provides that all 
new issues of stock must be offered 
to existing stockholders at not less 
than par. In other words, by charter 
provision the right to subscribe to new 
stock is inherent in the present stock- 
holders. Therefore the only way in 
which local agents not already stock- 
holders can become stockholders of the 
Hartford is by the purchase of stock 
in the market. 

The company states that the direc- 
tors by order of the stockholders were 
permitted to dispose of any stock not 
subscribed for by stockholders in such 
manner as the board might dictate. 
The directors, therefore, sold the rights 
of several non-subscribing stockhold- 
ers and remitted the proceeds to these 
non-subscribers. One of these was a 
woman who was 94 years of age and 
did not realize that the increase of cap- 
ital stock had conferred upon her a 
financial benefit received a check ior 
$5,285. 

io Nee 

WOULD LESSEN MORAL HAZARD 

Answering an inquiry by the Ohio 
Commission recently investigating fire 
insurance operations, as to how the 
state could co-operate with the under- 
writers in reducing the cost of indem- 
nity to the assured, a company execu- 
tive promptly suggested that a great 
saving would be effected through the 
elimination of the moral hazard. Am- 
plifying, he declared, that if the as- 
sured were made to realize that every 
fire was a crime instead of a piece 0! 
good fortune, and the laws against ar- 
son were rigidly and impartially en- 
forced, the lessening of the fire record 
would soon be pronounced. He further 
offered that before the assured was per- 
mitted to collect a claim, his books 
should be thoroughly overhauled by an 
independent accountant. That eco- 
nomic conditions largely control the 
loss ratio is attested by the greatly im- 
proved showing made by states during 
periods of prosperity within their re- 
spective borders, in contrast with that 





reported when general depression pre- 
vails. 
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5 AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





NORTHWEST NECROLOGY 


Since the last meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest the following members 
have died: 

Martin Van Buren Benson, state 
agent, North America, at Denver, 
Colorado; Louis R. Dale, state agent, 
Aetna, at St. Louis, Mo.; W. I. Dallas, 
special agent, Phoenix Assurance, at 
Omaha, Neb.; J. T. Dargan, at At- 
lanta, Ga.; Frank G. Dela Hunt, spe- 
cial agent, Northern of New York, at 
Milwaukee; John S. Fletcher, state 
agent, Norwich Union Fire, at De- 
troit; Shelby A. Fowler, state agent, 
Phoenix Assurance, at Davenport, Ia.; 
William E. Hill, state agent, London 
Assurance, at Chicago; J. M. Hilton, 
adjuster, at Chicago; David E. Jones, 
adjuster, Niagara, at Minneapolis; 
Frank M. Jones, assistant manager, 
Sun, at Chicago; Will S. Jones, city 
superintendent, London & Lancashire, 
at Chicago; Will S. Loudon, state 
agent, London Assurance, at Minne- 
apolis; Harry E. Maybell, state agent, 
National Liberty, in Montana; J. M. 
Norris, special agent, Security of New 
Haven, at Columbus, Ohio; Isaac H. 
Odell, adjuster, Evansville, Ind.; Fred 
C. Powell, special agent, Aetna, at 
Columbus, Ohio; A. C. Robertson, spe- 
cial agent, Fidelity-Phenix, at Okla- 
homa City; Chas. G. Stone, special 
agent, Hand-in-Hand Underwriters, at 
Indianapolis; John Stone, special agent, 
Commercial Union, at Indianapolis; 
William Trember, Freeport, Ill.; Geo. 
A. Viehmann, president, New Bruns- 
wick Fire; Clifford Watson, special 
agent, Niagara Fire, at Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 
x * * 


MALONEY IN CHICAGO 


A. A. Maloney, former Pacific Coast 
manager of the Continental and allied 
companies and a former president of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, and Mrs. Maloney are 
in Chicago attending the Northwest 
meeting. Mr. Maloney has not decided 
on his future course in insurance since 
retiring from the Evans companies. 
He and his wife at the close of the 
activities in Chicago will visit for some 


time in the east. 
* * 


CHICAGO PREMIUM RETURNS 
Additional companies reporting their 
total premium writings for the year 
ending June 30 to the Chicago city col- 


lector for taxation purposes are 
shown below: 

1919 1918 
BMCHDUWE 24 (0s «sere (J faa 
On PMD cecesssce 85,022 90,009 
Ts. BUC s ccs seke ss 27,295 19,714 
Bs aa 77,586 76,270 
errr re 91,459 74,163 
INDIO OF occ ceve 14,452 10,024 
MOCUTitY, TA: «isciccas 24,591 19,603 

* * * 


TRUSCOTT LOCATES IN CHICAGO 


Barry Truscott, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Camden Fire, is located at 
1010 Home building, Chicago, in the 
office of the’ Firemens. Mr. Truscott 
in locating at Chicago will look after 
the western field. He is a live young 
man and is a son of Vice-President 
J. Lynn Truscott of the company. The 
Camden will appoint four new field 
men in the central west, one covering 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, one Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee, one 
Illinois and Indiana and one later on 
larther west. 

* * 
DEPOSITS IN OUTSIDE BANKS 


Some of the Cook County special 
agents find that they are confronted 
with competition with some companies 
that make deposits with outside banks. 
Some companies are. able to secure a 
goodly amount of premiums because 
of their deposit accounts. These banks 
act as local agents. The banks will 





send a certificate of deposit for the 

amount to be remitted and when z 

certain sum has been reached some 

security or paper of the bank will be 

purchased. : 
* ok * 

LUNCHEONS FOR FIELD MEN 


Illinois field men have decided to 
hold weekly luncheons, which have 
proved quite profitable in other cities. 
Arrangements have been made to hold 
these luncheons every Monday noon, 
beginning Oct. 6, at the Fort Dear- 
born hotel. Members will be allowed 
to bring friends. 


* * * 
BIG DEMAND FOR SPACE 


The demand for space in the Insur- 
ance Exchange at Chicago is becom- 
ing more and more acute. Almost all 
present tenants are crowded and could 
easily take 50 percent more space than 
they have. It is indicative of the great 
growth of the business since the In- 
surance Exchange was erected. A 
number of offices have taken space on 
other floors and some have had to take 
space in other buildings. Almost every 
day the office of the building is be- 
sieged by someone who wants to get 
into the building or some one who de- 
sires extra space. There is a loud call 
for an addition to the building. 


* * * 
WHERE RATES ARE TREBLED 


On account of the strike of the steel 
workers the Western Explosion Con- 
ference has ruled that triple rates on 
all business shall apply in following 
territories: Lake County, Ind.—North 
of a line drawn east and west through 
Crown Point; Chicago and Cook 
County, Ill—South of Seventy-ninth 
street and east of Stony Island avenue 
extending to Cook County limits; 
Ohio—All territory in the so-called 
Mahoning River Valley which is more 
particularly described as that portion 
of Trumbull County south of a line 
drawn east and ‘west through Warren 
and including the city of Warren and 
that portion of Mahoning County 
north of a line drawn east and west 
through Cainfield. 

* * x 
LOOKING FOR FIELD MEN 


H. W. Letton, United States man- 
ager of the Netherlands and western 
manager of the American Merchant 
Marine in the Insurance Exchange 
building, Chicago, will put on two or 
three field men in the central western 
territory. Mr. Letton is now begin- 
ning to get the American Merchant 
Marine planted in his field. 

; * 


Thomas J. Burns, formerly an exam- 
iner in the western office of the Royal, 


‘has gone with the Fyr-Fyter Company 


and will have offices in the Insurance 
Exchange building at Chicago. 
* * * 


George A. Smith, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago branch office of 
the Aetna Life in the casualty depart- 
ment, has been appointed special agent 
of the automobile department of the 
North America in the west. He will 
work in connection with Superintendent 
H. A. Miller of the automobile depart- 
ment. 

* * * 


The officials of the Niagara Fire will 
give their western field representatives 
a dinner at the University Club in Chi- 
cago Friday noon. Following the dinner 
there will be a business conference. As- 
sistant Secretary J. H. Macfarlane and 
General Adjuster J. P. Singleton are 
already on the scene. Two other officials 
will come on from New York to attend 
the function and meet with the field men. 


* * * 
Fred A. Hubbard, vice-president of the 


Hanover, is in Chicago this week hobnob- 
bing with old friends. R. M. Bennett of 


the New York Underwriters is also one 





of the former western field men enjoying 
home coming week in Chicago. 





| YHE AUTOMOBILE 7] 
| | INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$9,2 16,20 0.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5,382,334.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WINDSTORM MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 

AY L EHO INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


LD 
REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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EDWARD 
GEORGE M. LOVEJOY, Vice-President 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITMAN, Ass’t Secretary 
EDWARD V. CHAPLIN, Ass’t Secretary 


MILLIGAN, President 
JOHN B. KNOX, Secretary 
GEORGE C. LONG, JR., Secretary 
FRED C. GUSTETTER, Ass’t Secretary 
F. MINOT BLAKE, Ass’t. Secretary 


Surplus to Policyholders . . . . . . $10,506,412 

Total Losses Paid ........ . 91,623,036 

Cash Capital - Three Million Dollars 

p H (EN | X Reinsurance Reserves ..... . . . $7,601,014 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses and all 

= other Liabilities . . .... =. =. . 1,598,770 

¥ ~ 7,506,412 


Te. ey INCU I 6 cs S38 ce Se ee SS 


Total Assets . . . . . $19,706,197. 











e in Chicago, Cook County and the Greater Metrepolitan District. 

nspections "This inspectorate very properly gauges the expectancy of fire risks 

and inte. aged anticipates events before they occur. FThe under- 

: - _ Signed sells this talent to companies, agents, brokers and the busi- 

ness public, herewith tendering counsel to all State Insurance Officials, Legislative and Municipat 
——. = ¢ a who Semele P a “gaa laws designed for the public weal. " 

years in this field. —Dixit et Fecit— 
Office with Knight, Smith & Co. C. W. PIERCE 
Room 1568 Ins. Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL. Phone Wabash 3033 Independent Inspector and Fire Prevention Counselor 











WM. L. DICKELMAN HENRY J. WOESSNER HAROLD J. BARBOUR 


DICKELMAN, WOESSNER AND BARBOUR 


Successor to Wm. L. Dickelman & Co. 


Insurance Exchange General Agents (U. S. and Canada) Excess Lines Telephone Wabash 
Building Chicage 5509 








ECO 


NOMIZE 


IN HEAVY RISKS BY USING THE 


NATIONAL INSPECTION COMPANY 


J. G. HUBBELL, Mgr. 108 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











HAWKEYE SECURITIES FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Inc. 1918 


FIRE, TORNADO, HAIL AND AUTOMOBILE 
Applicants for agencies address Home Office, Masonic Temple, Des Moines, Ia. 
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CHANGES IN THE FIELD 

















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
pany to become special agent of the 
Great American, has decided to remain 
with the Northern. The Great Amer- 
ican will therefore seek another man 
to assist State Agent Huggard. 


Charlies H. Hay 


Charles H. Hay, who was formerly 
with the Balfour-Guthrie Company, 
general agents at San Francisco, has 
been appointed special agent of the 
National Liberty in Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, eastern Oregon and _ eastern 
Washington with headquarters at Spo- 
kane. 


Kenneth Erskine 


Kenneth Erskine has been appointed 
special agent for the Northern of Lon- 
don in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. He will probably make head- 
quarters at Boston. Mr. Erskine who 
succeeds William B. Kline, resigned to 
go with the Scottish Union & National 
in the western Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont field, has been an inspector for 
the Underwriters Association of New 
York State. 





Jf J. Allen, Jr. 


J. J. Allen, Jr., has been appointed 
state agent for the Westchester in 
lowa, Nebraska and South Dakota with 
headquarters at Omaha. Mr. Allen 
lately has been examiner for the Amer- 
ican Central at St. Louis, and prior 
to that had several years field ex- 
perience. 





Fred Ticknor 


Fred Ticknor of Peoria, Ill, for 
many years manager of the Illinois 
Inspection Bureau’s branch office in 
that city, has resigned and has been 





appointed special agent of the Spring- 
field in northern Illinois. He will work 
in connection with State Agent Charles 
Caldwell. Mr. Ticknor has served the 
Illinois Inspection Bureau for some- 
thing like 30 years and is regarded as 
a high grade man in every particular. 


ROBERT W. SNIDER 
Robert W. Snider of Louisville, spe- 
cial agent of the Hanover in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, goes with Caledonian in 
those states. 


J. V. Parker Convalescing 


J. V. Parker, manager of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau is now con- 
valescing in the Evanston Hospital at 
Evanston, Ill, and is getting along 
nicely. He has had a long, tough pull 
due .to blood poisoning. 


John M. Thomas Weds 


The big surprise at the convention 
of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest in Chicago this week was 
the news that Western Manager John 


‘M. Thomas of the Fire Association was 


married Wednesday to Miss Grace Ran- 
dol of St. Louis, a woman of many 
charms. 








H. H. WALKER, Chicago 


Only Survivor of Charter Members of 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest. 








Passing Comment 








What They Are Talking About 
In Office and Field 




















MERCHANTS AS PROSPECTS 


In going after riot, strike and civil 
commotion insurance, the great ma- 
jority of agents confine their soliciting 
attention to owners of factories and 
manufacturing plants of various kinds. 
What happened in a middle western 
city the other day is typical of the 





course pursued by altogether too many 
agents attempting to sell this form of 
protection. There was a strike at one 
of the big plants near the city rather 
remotely located. The strike took 
place in a non-union plant. The other 
big plants in and around the town did 
not, therefore, strike in sympathy. The 
owners of these plants had no fear of a 
sympathetic strike and did not seem 
to be interested in strike insurance. 
After making the rounds of the prin- 
cipal factories, and finding the heads 
of the plants uninterested, most of the 
agents reported the situation to their 
companies and said that strike insur- 
ance could not be sold “owing to the 
conditions.” 





One agency in the town that had 








really grasped the possibilities of this 
form of indemnity got busy among the 
merchants. The two men in the agency 
did not miss a single importamgt store 
in the town. They went from one place 
of business to another, pointing out the 
necessity for merchants carrying riot, 
strike and civil commotion insurance, 
They used the argument that a plate 
glass or burglary policy does not cover 
during a civil commotion or uprising. 
While the owner of a plant whose em- 
ployes are on strike may protect his 
place of business, the merchant is not 
so safeguarded. He has to deal with 
the residents of a town and if half of 
the people are on strike, he has to do 
business with them just the same. If 
there are demonstrations, parades, etc., 
the mob always congregates in the 
downtown districts. 

If there are fights with the police, 
or the state militia, they invariably take 
place upon the main streets of the city. 
If the mob overpowers the authorities 
there is no telling what will happen. 
The outbreaks in Boston recently fur- 
nish a good example. Once a mob 
gets beyond control there is liable to 
be looting, pillage, sabotage and wan- 
ton destruction. There is no telling 
what place of business will be affected. 
The longer a strike lasts the more se- 
rious the danger of a general outbreak. 

A strong argument can be presented 
to the man who has to deal with the 
public day in and day out, strikes or 
no strikes. The rates to merchants are 
comparatively low. The form of pro- 
tection can be purchased at an at- 
tractive figure. The store owner who 
carries fire insurance, plate glass insur- 
ance and burglary insurance is safe 
enough in normal times, but if his 
place of business is attacked and par- 
tially destroyed or damaged during a 
strike or period of mob violence, these 
policies do not cover, and the only in- 
surance that can be purchased to pro- 
tect against this contingency is strike, 
riot and civil commotion indemnity. 
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I iy rtsStncasok bk Yodlende ts ial ahh aided Rae $1,000,000.00 
oso NE RN Ie Re SE .....-  1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ Le... 2,893,528.81 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment .. 486,465.00 
NI I i oy ON ds oe ee ag : 100,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies ..................... 9,073.12 
Reserve for all other Claims .................. 4,470.90 





Total Assets.... $5,493,537.83 
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CLEVELAND SECRETARY QUITS 


Will }. Beggs Leaves Fire Insurance 
Club to Join Local Agency 
in That City 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 30.—The 
resignation of Will J. Beggs as secre- 
tary of the Fire Insurance Club of 
Cleveland was announced today. He 
will become a vice-president and an 
active factor in the James & Manches- 
ter Company, one of the leading agen- 
cies of the city. His resignation will 
become effective on November 1. 

Mr. Beggs has served as secretary 
of the Fire Insurance Club for the past 
four years and during that time has 
been one of the active forces in its 
development to its present high posi- 
tion among the fire insurance organ- 
izations. 

Four years spent in the Ohio insur- 
ance department served as Mr. Beggs’ 
introduction to the insurance business. 
This was followed by seven years in 
the local business at Columbus, after 
which he became a special agent of the 
Aetna. Two years later he joined 
forces with the Continental and trav- 
eled Ohio for eight years. 


Opens Youngstown Branch 


The Western Adjustment is opening 
a new branch office at Youngstown, O., 
in the Home Savings building, Oct. 1, in 
charge of A. C. Heltzell, as manager, and 
F. W. Peters, assistant manager. Mr. 
Heltzell has been connected with the De- 





troit office and Mr. Peters with Cleve- 
land office. This gives it five branch 
offices in Ohio. Cleveland is in charge 
of C. F. Barnard. Cincinnati is man- 
aged by R. J. Burlingame. Columbus is 
in charge of R. R. Lippincott and To- 
ledo is looked after by W. M. Todd as 
manager. 


MAY REDUCE COAL MINE RATE 


Agents Fear Loss of Big Use and 
Occupancy Business Written in 
West Virginia 


Use and occupancy insurance written 
on coal mining properties in West Vir- 
ginia in 1917 and 1918 resulted in re- 
markable increases in the premium in- 
come of the state for the last two years. 
While the receipts have been mount- 
ing each year in West Virginia, and 
the state is rapidly assuming a more 
important place in the fire insurance 
world, the increases in premium in the 
last two years have been all out of 
proportion to the gains previously 
made, and the reason can be traced to 
the heavy use and occupancy writings. 

As this business comes up for re- 
newal, the agents are encountering 
difficulty in keeping it on the books. 
As big premiums are involved, they 
have taken the question up with the 
companies and it was one of the leading 
matters discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association in Buffalo. It 
was finally decided to reduce the use 
and occupancy rate on coal mining 








properties in West Virginia about 17 
percent and to adopt a more liberal 
form for this class. Before these 
changes were put into effect, however, 
they had to be passed upon by the su- 
pervisory committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Western Union, the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, the Eastern 
Union, and the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association. The West Vir- 
ginia agents were chafing under the de- 
lay, feeling that immediate action was 
necessary in order to save much of the 
business which threatened to go off 
the books. 





Ohio’s August Fire Figures 


Ohio had 277 fires in August, accord- 
ing to statistics secured by State Fire 
Marshal Fleming. The loss was $995,434. 
The amount of insurance involved was 


$1,768,455. There were 58 fires on un- 
insured buildings causing a loss of 
$276,934. There were three incendiary 


fires with a loss of $22,090. 


Writing Strike Insurance 


Local agents in Ohio, in the industrial 
centers, have been writing large amounts 
of strike insurance since the steel strike 
was called. Large volumes of this in- 
demnity have come from Youngstown, 
Niles, Warren, Canton, Mansfield, Steu- 
benville, Bellaire. 


Ohio Mutual Union Meets 


An exceptionally interesting meeting 
of the Ohio Mutual Union was the one 
held in Mansfield on last Wednesday. Nu- 
merous important problems with which 
the mutual companies of Ohio have to 
deal were discussed. 

In the evening the visitors were guests 
of the six mutual companies which have 
their headquarters in Mansfield at a 
banquet. A surprise entertainment was 
furnished by a four-man minstrel team, 
composed of Craft, Grinner, Banke and 





Druyard of Toledo. Following the ban- 
quet, out-of-town delegates and repre- 
sentatives of the Mansfield companies 
were entertained at the home of Henry 
R. Endly, secretary and general manager 
of the Great American Mutual Indemnity. 


Wheeling Fire Promotes Officials 


The Wheeling Fire of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has announced the election of O. E. 
Strauch as secretary and William V. 
Fischer as assistant secretary of the 
company. The advancement of Mr. 
Strauch and Mr. Fischer to their respec- 
tive offices is the natural result caused 
through the death of F. Riester, who 
faithfully served as secretary for more 
than forty years. 

oe 
Interest in Airplane Fires 

CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 30—Ohio men 
are interested in a problem that has 
arisen over the fires caused by an air- 
plane at Cleveland. In one instance at 
least a company has settled the loss by 
fire caused by the plane, but the ques- 
tion now is: Can the government be held 
by the company for the loss? If not what 
protection has property from _ possible 
airplane fires? In the Cleveland case it 
is assumed that a plane carrying mail 
was a government institution. The plane 
was flying over private property, was 
not on a regular aerial route of travel, 
was not over an aviation field, and yet 
caused two fires, for one of which at 
least the company has settled. Is there 
any subrogation? 


Menace in Shoe Repair Shops 


COLUMBUS, O., Sept. 30—A new and 
exceedingly dangerous fire menace has 
been discovered in the “fix-while-you- 
wait” shoe repair shops, according to 
State Fire Marshal T. Alfred Fleming. 
These places have sprung up in large 
numbers in many cities, frequently in 
dwellings and often in first floors or 
basements of apartment houses and tene- 
ments. Dust from the leather-working 
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For Agents in Iowa, 
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A USEFUL AND DESIRABLE AGENCY COMPANY 


Eitt: pe 


Home Office: 1406 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska 
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FIRE 
TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE 
FARM AND CITY PROPERTY 








machines accumulates in large quanti- 
ties, and as housekeeping usually is‘bad, 
it frequently is left in corners and under 


benches. 
eases of spontaneous 
according to the fire marshal, and lives 
ot residents have been seriously imper- 
illed. 
are to be found throughout the country. 


There have been a number of 
ignition in Ohio, 


Similar conditions undoubtedly 


Ohio Notes 
The Myers Agency at Celina has been 
sold to Hubb & Kloeb. 


Marton Fillinger has been held to the 
grand jury at Marion for arson. Fil- 





linger is accused of having set fire to 


20 to secure $2,000 in- 





his home Sept. 
surance. 


Assistant J. H. Anderson of State Fire 
Marshal Fleming’s force has secured a 
confession from Harry L. Rippel of A}. 
liance that he set fire to a house to get 
the insurance. Ripel is held to the 
grand jury in $1,000 bonds. 


The members of the home office force 
of the Great American Mutual Indem- 
nity, Mansfield, O., together with their 
families, spent Sunday in Bucyrus as 
guests at the home of S. E. Auck, repre- 
sentative of the company in that city, 
The Mansfield party, numbering more 
than thirty, made the trip to Bucyrus by 
automobile. Mr. Auck and family proved 
delightful entertainers. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
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The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


$1,765,472.60 
1,096, 744.07 





LICENSED IN 


Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 








Iowa, 


Rhode Island, Louisiana, California, 


A Reliable, Progressive Agency Company 
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Tennessee and Kansas 
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CHARLES H. HARRADEN 
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Twin City Fire Ins. Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Capital $500,000 





CENTRAL WESTERN STATES | 











INDIANA POINTS DISCUSSED | HARD DRIVE TO BREAK EVEN 





Companies and State Authorities Are 
Still Arguing as to Definition of 
Legal Rates 


Some of the Indiana state authori- 
ties were in Chicago this week in con- 
ference with the subscribers actuarial 
committee endeavoring to straighten 
out the disputed points in Hoosierdom. 
There is still a controversy as to 
what constitutes legal rates. The in- 
surance department contends that 
where a risk was written at a cut rate 
before the law went into effect that is 


_ the legal or going rate. The companies 


contend that the manual rate is the 
legal rate. The state contended first 
that no rerating could be made on a 
risk unless changes had been made 
since May 15, when the new law went 
into effect. The state, however, has 
agreed to allow a re-rating if changes 
have been made since the risk was 
rated previously. 





Michigan Surcharge Case 


It is expected that the case involving 
the disposition of the Michigan sur- 
charge will come up in a short time. 
Politics has entered into the case ma- 
terially and may effect the ultimate de- 
cision. The Michigan surcharge was de- 
clared off Sept. 1, but there is a suit 


| 





before the courts to decide whether the" 


surcharge already collected shall be re- 
turned to policyholders or not. 





Milwaukee Making Improvements 


Milwaukee is preparing to spend be- 
tween $3,500,000 and $4,000,000 for im- 
provements in the municipal waterworks 
and fire protection system during 1920. 
The council has authorized the city en- 
gineer to prepare plans for a filtration 
plant, which will cost $3,000,000 alone. 
Bids are being taken for a 7-foot con- 
crete tunnel, 7,300 feet long, from the 
shore end of the new Linnwood intake 
to the site of a proposed new pumping 
station on the west side of the Milwau- 
kee river, opposite the foot of Linnwood 
avenue. This will cost $480,000. The 
pumping station and equipment will cost 
about $350,000 additional and is to be 
started late next year and completed in 
1921. The city some time ago contracted 
for a new 20,000,000-gallon  Allis- 
Chalmers pumping engine. When this 
is installed a_ 12,000,000-gallon pump, 
which has been in use at the North Point 
pumping station since 1881, will be sold 
as junk. It cost $63,000 and will be re- 
placed by the new engine, which was 
purchased for $155,000. 


Harrison Is Promoted 














Prompt Service 





Capital Fire Insurance Company of California 
Agents wishing to represent a high class progressive company, apply to 
BIERCE & SAGE Co., Michigan State Agents 
219-220-221 Hammond Bidg., Detroit 
Correspondence solicited for direct lines or reinsurance on mercantiles and special hazards where -not represented 


Telephone, Cherry 5154 











| Evansville, 


George H. Harrison, for the past ten 
years identified with the best insur- 
ance interests in the Michigan field and 
for a portion of this period an employe 
of the Western Adjournment at Detroit, 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
of its Detroit office, succeeding H. F. 
Stratton, who has recently connected 
with the office of J. R. Sutton of the 
Policyholders Service Bureau. 


Ind., firemen have aban- 
| doned their union, on request of Mayor 
Bosse and merchants and manufacturers 
of the city. The mayor said that, in 


mend an increase in pay of firemen of 
$180 a year. 








recognition of their act, he would recom- | 


Companies Can Hardly Maintain the 
_ Volume of Business Produced Last 
Year in Michigan 


DETROIT, MICH., Sept. 30.—Mich- 
igan was one of the leading western 
states in manufacturing ammunitions 
and other war supplies. The premiums 
went up with a bound because of the 
unusual activities. In addition to the 
increase in regular insurance lines, 
there was a large amount of use and 
occupancy written. Cities like Detroit, 
Jackson, Lansing, Port Huron, Grand 
Rapids and others had extensive op- 
erations and local agents were able to 
increase their business materially. 
While some companies have been able 
to maintain their premium receipts this 
year because they have pushed the side 
lines, it is felt that the state will not 
be able to show the same premium in- 
come as last year. The suspended or 
dormant industries in Michigan, it is 
true, have started, but there is not 
the unusual activity that was noted a 
year ago. 


The local insurance club that was 
started by some of the leading local 
agents in the city has proved a success. 
The men who fathered this institution 
felt that something had to be done locally 
in order to improve conditions. Hereto- 
fore when efforts of this kind were made, 
it was supposed to be necessary to get 
practically all the agents to agree to come 
into an organization. The present move- 
ment started, however, with some of the 
leaders feeling that even if a goodly per- 
centage of the total number of agents 
were working in harmony, desirable re- 
sults would follow. 


The high cost of living together with 
limited housing conditions in Detroit and 
exceedingly high rents are causing much 
uneasiness among the special agents. 
Field men who have apartments, find 
that their rent has shot up in some cases 
100 per cent as compared with the 
amount paid a few years ago. Many of 
the field men have concluded that they 
will migrate to Ann Arbor or some other 
near by point where they can get better 
living conditions and yet be in close 
touch with Detroit. At the present time 
M. M. Hawxhurst of the London, Fred T. 
McOmber of the Springfield, Chester A. 
Alshouse, of the Hanover, P. J. Moriarity 
of the North British, R. E. Baxter of the 
North America and Charles Weymeyer 
of the Security and Reliance, live in Ann 
Arbor. C. R. Fidlar, who has recently 
been made state agent of the Niagara 
has purchased a house in Ann Arbor. 
Other field men are contemplating going 
to that point. Ann Arbor is 36 miles 
from Detroit and can be reached in an 
hour’s journey. 





Complimentary Dinner Given 


The Illinois field men gave a compli 
mentary dinner to Raymond Waldron, 
assistant manager at the head office of 
the Rochester Underwriters, and J. ™. 
Clark, special agent for the Michigan" 
Fire & Marine in Illinois on Tuesday 2 
Chicago. Mr. Waldron was_ formerly 
state agent of the Rochester with head- 
quarters in, Chicago, and recently was 
promoted to the head office position. Mr 
Clark is leaving the Illinois field to be- 
come Indiana special agent for the New 
York Underwriters. Both men officed to 
| gether in the Insurance Exchange. 
Robert C. Hosmer of the Phoenix of 
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The Concordia Fire 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Total Assets, 
Jan. 1, 1919 . . . $3,404,843.08 


Capital Stock .... 750,000.00 
Reserve ....... 1,904,913.89 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders . .. ... 1,258,367.64 








—Writing— 
Fire Tornado 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Rents Use and Occupancy 

















DELAWARE 


Underwriters Department 
of the 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
New York 


For 


The UNITED STATES and 
CANADA 


THEO L. WILSON 


Manager 


UGO oa — 


Mer. 





Third and sae * Philadelphia, Pa. 














London & Lancashire 


FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Limited 


of Liverpool, England 





CHARLES E. DOX, Manager 
Western Department 


39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 





A. G. McILWAINE, JR., Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 





SAM B. STOY, Manager 
San Francisco 
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Northern 
Insurance Company 


of New York 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1918 


Assets ..........cee eee ee « -$2:047,694.68 
Liabilities eweatn .- 1,254,334.58 
500,000.00 


mace watetes ,000: 
293,360.10 
793,360.10 


ee 


Surplus to Policyholders...... 


FIELD MEN 
JOSEPH W. BECK 


56 Richton Ave. 

_ EK LiINDSKOG . 

4752 Park Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 

HOWARD B. ALLEN 

127 No. Delaware St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
HAROLD R. PRINCE 

1672 No. Edward St. Decatur, Ill. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. L. TELIN 
720 Racine St. 
Columbus, O 


Detroit, Mich. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
259 East Broad St. 





Hartford presided at the luncheon and 
there were many expressions of good will 
for the guests of honor. 


Pangborn Gets Two Companies 


The Geo. W. Pangborn general agency 
at Indianapolis has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Bankers & Shippers 
and of the Pacific Fire, both of New 
York, for Indiana. Mr. Pangborn has a 
large agency plant in Indiana, having 
been established for the past thirty 
years, P. W. Greene, for many years 
state agent of the National Union, re- 
cently went with the Pangborn agency 
and will look after the interests of the 
two fire companies in the field. The 
Eankers & Shippers, according to its 
March 3ist statement, showed assets of 
$2,607,678, with $1,000,000 capital, a 
like amount of surplus, a special reserve 
fund of $601,726, and reserve for un- 
earned premium of $5,951 The Pacific 
has over two millions of assets, $400,000 
of capital and $477,766 net surplus. 
Howard A. Archer of Chicago, western 
agency supervisor, was in Indianapolis 
recently and made the appointment. 








Atkinson’s New Deal 


James E. Atkinson of the’ Glass, Cook 
& Atkinson Company at Detroit, has 
withdrawn from that agency to become 
manager of the Atkinson-Beacon Com- 
pany, real estate and insurance, in the 
Penobscot Building, Detroit. 


Secretary Haan Resigns 


William <A. Haan, secretary of the 
Grand Rapids Merchants Mutual Fire of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has resigned and 
expects to get into the stock company 
field as special agent. Mr. Haan has had 


the Michigan field men. 
ough knowledge of fire insurance. 


He has a thor- 








Wisconsin Notes 


Shawano, Wis., is taking bids for 500 
feet of fire hose. 


Rio, a village in Columbia county, Wis., 
has decided to purchase a Waterous fire 
engine for $2,900 and to appropriate $150 
for preliminary plans for a water works 
system. 

tacine, which some time ago took over 
the water works system from the private 
ownership, is planning to invest $500,000 
in improvements and extensions during 
the coming year. 

Fons & Co., 422 Mitchell street, 
waukee, insurance and real estate, 
amended the articles of incorporation 
to provide an increase in. the capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Eau Claire will ask bids within a 
short time for the erection of a new fire 
engine house costing $45,000. The work 
is part of a general project for the im- 
provement of the fire protection system 
which involves a total expenditure of 
nearly $300,000 in 1919 and 1920. 

The American Insurance Agency has 
been established at Kenosha by Julius 
Dagenbach and Peter F. Tacki. General 
lines will be written. Mr. Tacki formerly 
solicited for the Kenosha Realty Com- 
pany’s insurance department. Mr. Dag- 
enbach is a well-known business man 
of Kenosha. It is stated the new agency 
will represent only non-union companies. 


Mil- 
have 





Illinois Notes 


Cc. W. Bates has resigned as special 
agent in the farm department for the 
National of Hartford in Illinois to give 
his time to his local agency at Athens. 

J. B. Price has been transferred from 
East St. Louis to Quincy, Ill, by the 
Illinois Inspection Bureau, to succeed C. 
H. Cowper, who has been promoted to 
the Chicago office of the Illinois Inspec- 





a fine experience and is well known to 


tion Bureau. Mr. Price will retain offi- 
ces in the Majestic building. 














IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 














NATIONAL AMERICAN BEGINS 

New Company at Omaha Started Writ- 

ing Business Last Week Under 
Very Favorable Auspices 





OMAHA, NEB., Sept. 29. — The 
National American of Omaha started 
business last week under very favor- 
able auspices. The company for the 
time being will confine its attention 
to Nebraska. It already has estab- 
lished an agency plant of considerable 
proportions. Stock was sold to a num- 
ber of bankers in the state and they 
have taken the local agency. The 
National American is in charge of prac- 
tical and experienced insurance men 
who know the territory well. It is 
proposed in addition to writing record- 
ing business to write farm and sub- 
agency business as well as hail in- 
surance. 

The National American will enter a 
number of states soon after the be- 
ginning of the year and will be in a 
position to push for business. It will 
also write fire, theft, collision and 
property damage on automobiles. W. 
H. Ahmanson, the president; Merrick 
E. Lease, the agency superintendent, 
and James E. Foster, the secretary, 
were formerly connected with the Co- 
lumbia Fire Underwriters, have all 
traveled in the field and are insurance 
men that can be depended on. 


Missouri Convention Speakers Chosen 


Plans for the annual convention at St. 
Louis, Oct. 13 and 14, of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents are be- 
ing completed by J. W. Rodger, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association. 
Senator T. H. McGregor of Austin, Tex.; 
Cc. R. Tuttle of Chicago, western man- 
ager of the North America; Young E. 
Allison, editor “Insurance Field,” and T. 
B. Donaldson, state insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. 





Probing the Oil Association 


Superintendent Travis of Kansas is 
making inquiries regarding the Oil In- 
surance Association and has called on 
the companies to report whether they 








are members. 








UNIONS TO CAUSE RATE RAISE 


Commissioner Travis Will Approve In- 

creases Where City Firemen or 

Police Organize 

_ TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 30.—Union- 
ization of city firemen or policemen in 
Kansas is to be considered as sufficient 
basis for raising insurance rates. Su- 
perintendent Travis has informed Paul 
Terry, manager of the Kansas Inspec- 
tion Bureau, that he will approve in- 
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creases of 10 percent in rates in towns 
where the police have unions and 20 
percent where the fire departments are 
organized. He said: 


Not Against Labor Unions 


TRACTOR 


INSURANCE 





am not opposed to the labor unions or 
ties as extended to fire and police de- 
partments present a new phase in the 
insurance business, which must be given 
careful consideration in the future. In 
fixing an insurance rate the expert now 
takes into consideration the hazard of 
eccupancy, building construction, width 
of streets, fire department equipment and 
efficiency, water supply, prevailing winds, 
police control and conflagration hazard. 
These are all 
in making a rate. 


Introduces Added Hazard 


But the unionization of: fire and police 
departments has presented a new phase. 
If the fire or police departments are 
unionized, and likely to go on a strike 
to enforce their own demands, or in sym- 
pathy with some other demands of labor, 
then there is a decided hazard to all 
property in that city from fire and riot 


danger. Firemen and policemen are an 
arm of the government, not laborers as 
I see it. They are different from other 
unions. I am not offering objections to 


their organizing; but if they organize on 
the same basis as other unions, due con- 
sideration to that must be allowed the 
fire and casualty companies’ in fixing 
rates for every city or town in which the 
fire and police departments are organ- 
ized. This is going to be a vital factor 
in the establishment of rates for both 
these classes of insurance. 


August Losses in Kansas 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 30—The fire loss 
for Kansas in August was $503,175, ac- 











I want it distinctly understood that I | 


to labor organizations, but their activi- | 


important considerations , 
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SAMPSON & DILLON 


ATTORNEYS & COUNSELORS AT LAW 
Suite 601 Register & Tribune Bidg. 
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HENRY E. SAMPSON 


For six years Assistant AlttorneyGeneral of lowa 
and Special Counsel of the Commissioner 
Insurance 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


ORGANIZED IN 1872 


: STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 
CAPITAL 


$5,000,000. 00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


$15,231,512.92 


NET SURPLUS 


$10,619,509.09 


ASSETS 


$30,851,022.01° 


*Includes $134,574.96 excess deposit in Canada. 


Western Department, Chicago 
WALTER H. SAGE, General Manager INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
GEORGE B. SEDGWICK, Assistant Manager 















































ORGANIZED 1833 


The Girard F. & M. ‘company’ of Philadelphia 


COMPANY 
wt JANUARY 1, 1919 ; 
Cash Capital $500,000 Net Surplus $373,035 
Surplus to Policyholders, $873,035 


Eastern Department Home Office 
D. H. Dunuam, V.-Pres. “y M. Gratz, Pres. 
jones Kay, Treasurer, E. J. THomason, Sec’ 
A.H a, See’ PHILADELPH fn 
NEWARK, ‘Sew JERSEY ENNA 


Western Department 
Neat Bassett, V.-Pres and Mgr. 


W. T. Bassett, Ass’t Mgr 


CHICA 6, ILL. 





FIREMEN’S ae 


JANUARY 1, 1919 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital $1,250,000 Net Surplus $2,246,144 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,496,144 


Easterm Department 
D. H. DunxaM, President 
Joun Kay, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HassincGer, Secre’ 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department 
Neat Bassett, V.-Pres. and Mgr. 


W. T. Bassett, Ass’t Manager 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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cording to a statement just issued by 
Lew T. Hussey, state fire marshal. Light- 
ning—on buildings not rodded—caused 
63 of the 336 fires for a loss of $74,933. 
Barns and stables, loss $122,818, for 63 
buildings, were the heaviest class of 
losses during the month. Seventy dwell- 
ings were destroyed, but the loss was 
only $39,129. Petroleum and its pro- 
ducts caused 24 fires for a loss of $27,- 


500. 


Will Write Hail Business 


The National Security Fire of Omaha 
will write hail business next season. It 
is now writing farm business. The com- 
any is now operating in lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado and Wyoming. 


Kansas City Has Safety Committee 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 30—A Pub- 
lic Safety Committee has been formed, 
including police commissioner, chief of 
police, fire chief and other officials of 
both Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo., and 20: other citizens, aggressive 
leaders. The first act was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to plan a 
celebration of Fire Prevention Day. <A 
school for safety engineers was organ- 
ized, with 30 members. The committee 
appointed to draft plan of work and 
nominate officers consisted of J. W. 
Hasley, safety engineer of the Kansas 
City Telephone Company; John Wood- 
head, safety engineer of the Employers’ 
Indemnity, and Ben S. Brown, former 
secretary of the Kansas City Safety 
Council. W. R. Rasmussen, regional 
field secretary of the National Safety 
Council, assisted in the starting of the 
safety work in Kansas City. E. D. 
Thomas, supervising safety engineer of 
the Aetna Life, and Clyde A. Bissett, 
branch manager at Kansas City, also 
assisted. 


Water Pressure at Mason City 


There is considerable controversy at 
Mason City, Ia., over the water supply. 
The city is getting its water from nine 
wells. The supply, however, has been 
decreasing and industrial plants have 
been boring their own wells. Recently 
the city council purchased an airlift in 
an effort to raise more water. The citi- 
zens seemingly are opposed to this and 
want competent engineer employed to 
make a survey of the situation. The 
local agents say that the present pres- 
sure and supply are below the minimum 
of safety. 


Terry Quits Kansas Bureau 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 30—The resigna- 
tion of Paul W. Terry, for more than 
bait | 





a year manager of the Kansas Inspec- 
tion Bureau, has been announced, effec- 
tive Oct. 1. Mr. Terry goes to Missouri 
as manager of the bureau of that state. 
Before he came to Kansas to take the 
place of Charles E. Eldridge as head of 
the Kansas bureau, Terry was assistant 
manager of the Missouri bureau. His 
successor in Kansas has not been an- 
nounced. 





Farm Rate Adjustment Sought 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 30—An adjust- 
ment of fire rates on farm property in 
Kansas is being taken up with western 
managers in Chicago, by Superintendent 
Travis. Travis holds there are serious 
discrepancies in the farm rates in this 
state. Some of the rates, he maintains, 
are the result of custom and some are 
fixed arbitrarily without reference to the 
hazard involved. 

For one thing, Travis believes the dif- 
ference between the rate for owners and 
tenants is too great. He also is trying 
to change the present system of writing 
insurance on live stock. The insurance 
is written for the full value of the most 
valuable animal, but insurance can be 
collected only on the actual value of 
whatever animals are destroyed. 


Would Lessen University Hazards 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 30—A number 
of recommendations for lessening fire 
hazards at the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence, have just been made to the 
state board of administration by the 
state insurance department. The state 
carries its own insurance on the prop- 
erty. H. A. Blinn, special engineer for 
the insurance department, made the in- 
spection. 


Increased Demand Seen 


The race riot in Omaha has empha- 
sized the need of riot insurance in a 
very forceful way. Other cities have 
awakened to the peril that may con- 
front them. There was an increased de- 
mand for riot insurance this week from 
various sections of the west and from 
localities where there had been but little 
demand heretofore. 


No Adjustment of Elevator Loss 


No action has been taken as yet on 
the adjustment of the loss at the Mur- 
ray elevator in Kansas, as it has not 
been determined whether it was due to 
fire or explosion. The adjusters estimate 
the loss at 1 percent on grain in the 
banks and 15 percent on grain in the 
working house. No insurance was Ccar- 
ried on the building. 
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The Security Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


It ie the Age of the Specialist. Our Specialty is Automobile Insurance. 
Organized under and supervised by the Ohio Insurance Department 
To Ohio Agents: Give us your Automobile business! 
Agents wanted where not represented 















The Leading Mutual Fire Insurance Company on the Pacific Coast 


Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association 


F, J. MARTIN, Pres. H. K. DENT, V. Pres. M. D. L. RHODES, Secy. 
Chicago Representative, JAMES S. KEMPER, Lumber Exchange Building 


MAIN OFFICES, CENTRAL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


TO WRITE HAIL AND CYCLONE INSURANCE. 
TERRITORY OPEN IN ALL NORTHWEST STATES. 
TWENTY PER CENT COMMISSION. 


WRITE 
TODAY 








805-6 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, | 











ST. PAUL MUTUAL HAIL & CYCLONE INS. CO. 











FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS 


' 





Meeting at St. Paul to Be Made Annual 
Event; More Than 400 Delegates 
in Attendance 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Sept. 30.—More 
than 400 delegates were in attendance 
at the meeting here of the Minnesota 
Fire Prevention Congress, which proved 
so successful that it is practically cer- 
tain to be made an annual event. 

Commissioner Sanborn welcomed the 
delegates, reviewing the history of the 
fire marshal’s office in Minnesota and 
the importance of fire prevention work. 
He touched on the question of the sur- 
charge, which he said was justifiable 
in Minnesota, as the state had for five 
years had a loss ratio of about 59 per- 
cent, and conditions were made still 
worse by the forest fires of 1918. He 
stated, however, that 1919 promised to 
be a very good year so far as the Min- 
nesota fire waste record is concerned. 


Fleming Makes Address 


T. Alfred Fleming, Ohio state fire 
marshal, made a particularly eloquent 
address. He laid much of the blame 
for the fire waste on the people, but 
put part of it on the undesirables in 
the insurance business, who take heavy 
risks without a thought of inspection. 
He added 
“You have an agents’ state organiza- 


tion. The fellow who won’t join to 
help along his fellow agent as well as 
himself, to elevate the business, who is 
afraid and declines to pay his $4 or $5 
annual dues for this purpose, I say look 
out for him. Watch him; for he’s in 
the business only for just what money 
he can get out of it. He cares for no 
one else.” 


State Firemen Hold Meeting 


At the meeting of the Minnesota Fire- 
men’s Association, in the afternoon, sub- 
stantial recognition was given in a finan- 
cial way, of the work done by Andrew 
Myler of St. Paul, for many years secre- 
tary of the association. 

Leon L. Wolf of Cincinnati, who was 
in charge of the Fire College, held last 
week, discussed “The Evolution of Fire 
Fighting and Fire and Water Damages 
of Yesterday and Today.” E. R. Town- 
send of Chicago, manager of the West- 
ern Engineering Bureau, spoke inform- 
ally on “Fire Apparatus for Towns and 
Villages.” John G. Gamber, state fire 
marshal of Illinois, also spoke briefly 
and James F. Joseph of Chicago, chair- 
man of the western advisory committee 
of the National Board, conducted a round 
table discussion of various matters con- 
nected with fire prevention work. 


North Dakota Hail Loss 


The North Dakota department de- 
clares that the assessments for the state 
hail fund will not exceed 35 cents. The 
manager claims that it may go as low 
as 30 cents. It is estimated that the 


tetal hail loss will be $3,200,008 om 12,200 





claims. 
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| CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO.) TIRE 
STRONG | LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY | avromosite 
RELIABLE | QHIO UNDERWRITERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. | rustic & Teams 
sci For representation address— INSURANCE 
omen — — C. A. L. PURMORT, Secretary, JAMES S. KEMPER, Manager, — 
WRITE TODAY “ane one WRITE TODAY 

































407 RIALTO’B 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 























Ohio’s largest and strongest 
Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Famous all over Ohio for the 
Complete Protection and 
prompt Service furnished to 
Agents and Policyholders. 


ew . 
Full Coverage Automobile In- 
surance at reduced rates. 

















—The Original eee Fire Insurance Company— 
neorporated 1890 
THE RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 81 Atlas Bank Bldg. 
Total Assets $282,855.70. Operating only in Ohic. and Indiana 
ROBT. GROENLAND, Treas. 
Special Agent: C. C. FELTS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PHILIP LEHR, Pres. 





C. L. McINTIRE, Secy. 











Surplus to Policy Holders over $160,000 


AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agents Wanted in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
FIRE, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
J. W.McGINETY, Secretary 


Indianapolis 





Indiana Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 
We specialize on Automobile Insurance (full coverage). 





agents. 


If you are not getting this Home Office service let us tell you more. 














It means Service to our 


TOTAL ASSETS - 
A. C. CUMMINS, President 


F. C. BREWER, Sec. and Treas. 








BUSINESS CONFINED TO OHIO 


Richland Mutual Insurance Company | 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Incorporated 1850 





$2,486,445.48 
R. SMITH, Secretary | 








GRAND RAPIDS MERCHANTS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


325-28 HOUSEMAN BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A Clean Company Opercting in Michigan Only 
WM. A. HAAN, Secy. 


ANTHONY KLAASEN, Pres. 


KNOX MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 





Incorporated 1838 


PAUL HOEKSTRA, Treas. 





B. M. ALLEN, President 
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; Address Home Office 


“*Fire Insurance as You Would Write It” 


The Merchants BE ey eer pg Co. of Indiana 
The Indiana Retail Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Mutual Company) 
Both Companies under same management in the same office, 
Home Office: Suite 804 Merchants Bank 
Indianapolis 


MT. VERNON, OHIO 


SURPLUS OVER $200,000.00 
Business Confined to Ohio 


H. S. JENNINGS, Secretary 











Total Cash Assets $300,319.63 





Ralph B. Clark, 
Seuciat 





& Mgr. J.R. VERNON, President 


Nearly Fifty Years of success under same managemen} 


INCORPORATED 1876 


THE OHIO MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Losses eid eg pe... 


Net Cash Surplus $221,123.76 


J. AMBLER, Seeretary 








Dayton Mutual Fire 


; DAYTON 
Insurance Co., “Guio 
B. 


C. COLEMAN, Secy. 


Conservative and Careful 
Managemeut 


AGENTS WANTED 








THE AUTO OWNER WANTS fimo cnc’ eascm ee vice it the way we do. 
THE AGENT WANTS THE SAME KIND 


MID -WES at's another reason 


MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INDEMNITY ASSOCIATION 
Wichita, Kansas. 33 J. B. HENDERSON, Secretary 





E. J. Forney, Pres. J. M. Cook, Sec’y 
Incorporated 1873 


THE 


Mansfield Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company 








MINSTER MUTUAL FIRE | 


INSURANCE CO. Inc. 1849 MINSTER, OHIO 


J. B. RATERMAN, President JOS. E. SCHMIEDER, Secretary 
VERNON B. ARNOLD, Special Agent, Lima, Ohio 


OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Insurance - $8,918.528.00 
Total Assets 472,284.09 


' | An Agency Company 





































Low Rates on Automobile Insurance 


While Manufacturers of Automobiles are increasing 


their prices, our rates remain the same. 


Standard fire and theft floaters 
Broad Policy and Liberal Commissions 


An Attractive Proposition for Indiana and Ohio Agents 


UNION MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rentschler Building 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





LOST POLICY 
CERTIFICATES 


Save work of cancelling and rewriting lost pol- 
icies, and trouble of calculating earned pre 
miums. No troubLtesome signatures to be 
obtained. Safer than amon C out a second 
policy. q@ Designed by Carey & Zimmerman. 
local agents at Cincinnati, Ohio. Thousands 
have been used. 


500 00 2000 5000 
is se 80 roy $4.00 $7.25 ‘iz $20 $40 
— Sold by — 

THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Rough Notes 
Chicago Indianapolis NewYork Cincinnati 
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1841 


[surance (0. 


oF NEW HAVEN.CONNECTICUT. 


CASH CAPITAL, $ 1,000,000 


Western Department, Roc cford, Illinois 
WALTER D. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 











INCORPORATED 1852 


- | MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Cach Capital - $1,250,000.00 


FIRE, MARINE, WINDSTORM, AUTOMOBILE, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, 
} RIOT AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 

















THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance Company, Limited 


Its United States assets are $17,083,985.30, every 
dollar representing UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENTS, which are held in trust for sole protection 
of American policyholders and subject to strict 
supervision of State Insurance Department. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 1144 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI DEPT., 401 Fourth Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





































Lightning Controlled’ — 


SSS SE ass pn Tae -* Se . 


By PROF. DODD’S FAMOUS SYSTEM 


Most perfect lightning protection ever developed. Will ab- 
solutely prevent more than 99.9% of losses due to lightning. 


250,000 users recommend it—2,000 successful insurance com- 


panies endorse it. Has a 25-year record of practically 100% 
efficiency. Originated by Prof. West erica’s 
Lightning Specialist. Every job absolutely guaranteed—rod- 
ding done by responsible, skilled men ONLY. 

Investigate the Dodd System now—write for full information 


today. 
DODD & STRUTHERS 


118 Eighth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 








WRITE HAIL INSURANCE 


Establish your connections now for 1919 with 


A. J. Shaw General Agency 


HAIL INSURANCE BUILDING, McPH KANS. 


Five high class stock companies covering the states of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 


Many of our agents made from $1000 to $2000 in 





in 45 days in 1918 























THE INTER-STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CAPITAL, $259,150 ASSETS, $616,934.38 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $317,696.71 


Address after July fz, 1919 7 3 
110 Fort St., West, Detroit, Michigan jE. 















































STATES OF THE SOUTHWEST 











BIDDING FOR OIL BUSINESS 





Much Rivalry for Schedules Covering 
Property in the Fields of the 
Southwest 





An $8,000,000 schedule covering oil 
properties throughout the southwest 
is up for renewal, and is being closely 
figured upon by companies outside the 


‘Oil Insurance Association as well as 


by that organization. The oil busi- 
ness continues to be attractive, though 
how long it will remain so if brokers 
invade the field, and set the compa- 
nies bidding against one another for 
lines, is a question. The offices that 
heretofore have specialized in oil risks 
and have a large amount of such busi- 
ness upon their books, are fighting 
hard to retain it for their local agents, 
and are employing special representd- 
tives to travel the territory, offering 
service facilities to present or pros- 
pective clients. The New York bank- 
ing house of H. S. Dougherty & Co., 
largely controls the business of the 
Empire Oil Company, with extensive 
plants all through the southwest. The 
schedule, aggregating close to $15,- 
000,000, is always the object of lively 
competition, both by agents and out- 
side brokers. 





Texas Fire Marshals to Meet 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 30—The program 
for the sixth annual convention of the 
City Fire Marshals’ Association of Texas, 
which is to be held at Dallas, Oct. 14, 15 
and 16, has just been announced. Fire 
prevention and fire waste are the princi- 
pal subjects to be discussed by speakers 
of prominence. Attorney-General C. M. 
Cureton, State Fire Marshal S. W. Ing- 
lish, A. R. Andrews, manager of the 
Texas Inspection Bureau; D. D. McLarry, 
Texas general agent of the Home, and 
Glen Walker, Fort Worth local agent, 
are among those on the program. 





Plans of New Company 


The Marine & Motor Insurance Com- 
pany, that has been organized by inter- 
ests connected with the American In- 
demnity of Galveston, will enter all ter- 
ritory where the latter company is en- 
tered and will write automobile, fire 
and theft, property damage and colli- 
sion, issuing a joint policy with the 
American indemnity which will take the 
liability. The Marine & Motor will do 
a marine reinsurance business through 
a New York connection. The Texas In- 
demnity, which is also managed by the 
American Indemnity people, is writing 
workmen’s compensation in Texas, issu- 
ing a participating policy for large as- 
sureds. 





Oklahoma Is Prosperous 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Sept. 30— 
Oklahoma, with the largest acreage in 
its history, is expected to make this year 





the largest crops ever produced and will 
receive for them the highest price ever 
paid. Oil is the spectacular wealth pro- 
ducer in Oklahoma, but the average an- 
nual oil production is only $150,000,000, 
while the value of farm crops in Okla- 
homa in 1919, according to September 
figure of the state board of agriculture, 
is $505,000,000. 

Bank clearings furnish an additional 
index to the state’s prosperity. Total 
clearings in Oklahoma City, from Jan. | 
to Aug. 31, inclusive, aggregate $367,- 
000,000, an increase of 46 percent over 
the same period last year. The lowest 
increase for any month this year has 
been 14 percent. Two months have 
shown 76 percent gain. 


Oklahoma City School Line 


About six months ago a committee of 
five members of Oklahoma City Board 
was appointed to secure the public school 
insurance for its members. After many 
meetings and much hard work on part 
of a committee in arriving at values, the 
matter was presented to the board of 
education and the plan of writing the 
entire line of $3,000,000, on 90 percent 
blanket contract, was adopted. The mat- 
ter of division of the business among 
the agents was left entirely in the com- 
mittee’s hands, Acting on that author- 
ity, the line was equally divided among 
the 20 members of the association, no 
part of the business going to nonmem- 
ber agents. 





Oklahoma Notes 


R. R. Wilde, formerly in the New York 
office of the North British, has been made 
assistant to F. F. Thompson, Oklahoma 
state agent of the company. 


A. M. Robertson of Texas has been 
appointed to succeed Charles L, Wil- 
liams as Oklahoma agent for the Cotton 
Insurance Company. Williams will leave 
for Texas to go into the marine depart- 
ment of the North America. . 

The Palatine has announced three 
changes in agencies in Oklahoma. They 
are Elmo J. Jayne, new agent at Ed- 
mond; Elmer W. Pollock, new agent at 
Cherokee, and Morgan Brothers, new 
agents at Alva. 


Oklahoma agency changes announced 
include: Afton Realty Company, C. P. 
Nelson and A. R. Smith, new agents for 
the Home; Mrs. B. L. Messer, new agent 
for the State Fire at Enid; C. S. Ander- 
son, new agent for the Imperial Assur- 
ance at Ada; and J. N. Starr replaced by 
J. J. Barclay as agent for the Hartford 
at Tonkawa. 





Texas Notes 


A $150,000 bond issue for improving 
the fire and police departments of San 
Antonio has been approved by the at- 
torney-general. 

Cc. C. Wright, assistant secretary of 
the Firemen’s Fund, is on an extended 
business trip through Texas with the 
company’s state agent, J. H. Snell. 

One hundred agents of the Texas 
Mutual Fire of Belton, Tex., attended 
the annual meeting of that company last 
week. It was the fourth annual session. 


Fire of undetermined origin, which 
broke out in the shore department of 
the Hudspeth Dry Goods Company at 
Greenville, did $250,000 damage before 
it was stopped. For a time an entire 
block of buildings was threatened. 














KENTUCKY AND THE SOUTH 











HAVE CANCELLED OIL BINDER 





Much Furore Was Caused in Agency 
Circles Over Action of New 
York Brokers 





Although the companies that were 
on the initial binder secured by Corn- 
wall & Stevens of New York City, and 
covering a long chain of cotton seed 
oil mills in the south, have all can- 
celled off, either voluntarily or as the 
result of the storm of protest that 
arose from local agents and insurance 
commissioners when the transaction 
was made public, George Stevens, de- 
clares very empatically that his firm 
not only managed to hold complete 
coverage for the big line, but was avail- 
able a market for 20 percent additional 








insurance ‘should it be necessary to 
seek further protection. One strong 
Hartford company, he asserts, recently 
sought a goodly share of the schedule, 
stating it had devised a _ legitimate 
means of writing it. 

Although the business was not to 
be written until Sept. 1, provisional 
acceptances were secured from a num- 
ber of companies early in June. It was 
this preliminary and incomplete binder 
that was either lost, strayed or stolen 
from the Cornwall & Stevens office, 
nor has afly trace of it since been had, 
although a substantial reward for its 
recovery was offered. The form 0! 
coverage prepared, Mr. Stevens avers, 
was approved by the South Eastern 
Underwriters Association, and assur- 
ance given by members of that body 
that it would doubtless be acceptable 
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in states outside the jurisdiction of | 
the organization. Texas and 
homa, however, flatly refused to per- 
mit its use within. their respective 
borders, and later the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association recalled its sanc- 
tion of the agreement. 

The placing of this line has stirred 
up the local agents of the country and 
certain insurance commissioners as 
well such as they have not been exer- 
cised in many a long day and it’s a 
safe assumption that company man- 
agers will scan broker’s schedules far 
more critically in future than some of 
them have done hitherto. 


CONDITIONS HAVE IMPROVED 





Expected That Greater Harmony Will 
Prevail Because of Action on 
the Rates 





LOUISVILLE, KY., Oct. 1—Taking | 


off the surcharge and reducing rates 
through filing the new basic rate tables 
has resulted in a general improvement 
in conditions in the Kentucky field. 
The long drawn-out controversy ex- 
isting as between the underwriters and 
the state insurance officials has been 
brought to an apparent close. The 
lower basic rate tables will be applied 
to unprotected towns and held in 
abeyance on protected towns until 
tests have been made. These changes 
will result in material reductions, and 
unless politics again enter into rating 
matters indications are that things will 
run smoothly for a time, at least. It 
will take some little time to get the 
new rates in operation, but more has 
been accomplished than had been ex- 
pected, and rerating is now much easier 
than it was, due to the fact that good 
men are now much more plentiful than 
they were. 

At a meeting of the Louisville 
Board on Sept. 24, resolutions were 
adopted under which it was agreed that 
where risks are re-rated under the new 
classification effective Sept. 29, that 
these rates are to apply only on busi- 
ness written from or after that date 
and are not entitled to return premiums 
on existing policies, excepting where 
actual improvements and changes in 
hazards have been made. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion made at this 
meeting George H. Parker, of the Ken- 
tucky Acturial Bureau, agreed to desig- 
nate on all published rates under the 
new tables effective Sept. 29, an 
asterisk preceding the tariff number of 
the risk as it appears on the card, indi- 
cating such rates as are not entitled 
to rebates on existing policies. 


SOUTH SEEKS AUTO COVERAGE 





Demand From That Field, Formerly 
Rather Unproductive, Is Grow- 
ing Steadily 





From the south, not hitherto a par- 
ticularly productive field for automo- 
bile insurance, a steadily growing de- 
mand for such indemnity is reported, 
and companies are stimulating its de- 
velopment. The added wealth of the 
section, extension of good roads and 
the activity of motor company repre- 
sentatives has resulted in the sale of 
Many moderate priced cars, all of 
which, of course, should be protected 
by the various forms of insurance. 

A feature of underwriting in the 
south, and one that has militated here- 
tofore against profit making for the 
insurance companies generally, has 
been too free adjustments, claims be- 
ing passed as total losses that else- 
where would be settled for considerably 
less. This phase of the business, how- 
ever, is showing improvement, com- 
panies insisting that losses be care- 
fully adjusted; the assured getting all 
that he is entitled to, but no more. 





Plans in South 
W. Landon Hill, who left his position 
as state agent in North Carolina for the 


Okla- | 








F. H. Hawley, President 





W. E. Haines, Secretary 


71ST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 


LE ROY, OHIO 














COMPANY 


CITY 


Incorporated 1870 Capital $250,000 


BO ie sa ct deeisenades Cadabddaaediwawen $4,632,142 
} van any GT Ro EET 
ea meatee. ees ee 
Increase ............ Sshalccvateds is 26,280 
NORTH BRANCH FIRE company. SUNBURY, PA. 
Incorporated 1911 Capital $500,000 Net Surplus $160,493.14 Assets $1,392,556.14 
INSURANCE 


OF PENNA., PITTSBURGH 


Net Surplus $68,381.07 


Assets $660,328.77 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


PITTSBURGH FIRE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











CLEVELAND NATI 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 Capital $200,000 Net Surplus $116,057.35 Assets $644,677.62 
CASH CAPITAL $839,580.00 
E. KIMBALL 
PRESIDENT 


ONAL 


Panna —, 
ETARY-TREASU 
MANAG GING UNDER” 
WRITER 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,209,812.34 














New York 
United States Managers 


General Fire Assurance Co.—Paris. O 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co.—Paris. O 


Agency Superintendents 


123 William Street 
New York 


CARROLL L. De WITT 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


San Francisco 


rganized 1819 
rganized 1838 


Eagle, Star & British Dominions Ins. Co.—London. 1807 


P. A. COSGROVE 


ASSETS 
& $1,662,212.57 APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 
FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT ; 








F.C. VAN DUSEN, President JOHN D. McMILLAN, Vice-President 


sentation. 


There are many striking features in the Minneapolis F. & 


» 
WAL®ER C. LEACH, Secy, 


Minneapolis wxa'xe Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
This company will be glad to receive agency applications and will take up with union offices the question of its repre- 


The underwriters are former field men who had had long experience in agency operations. 
M. which make it attractive. 


We can tell them to you. 
- 











(Established in (782) 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LONDON 
FIRE 


Automobile—Use and Occupancy—Tornado—Sprinkler 
Leakage—Explosion and Riot and Civil Commotion. 





Head Office: 
100 Williams St., New York 


Western Department: 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


Marine and Automobile Dept : 
27 William St., New York 


Pacific Department : 
343 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Ltd. 
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STAGE OFF 











GUSTAVUS REMAK, Jr., Pres. 
WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. 
H. W. STEPHENSON, Vice-Pres, 





TOTAL ASSETS 
737,532.' 





FIRE, TORNADO «AUTOMOBILE, LIGHTNING 
BO AV AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 


1794—125th ANNIVERSARY—1919 


SRST | GOHEANIC 


308-310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN 5. P. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas, 
SAM’L P, RODGERS, Asst. Sec'y 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


SURPLUS TO aps HOLDERS 
RENT, USE AND OCCUPANCY 





















410 TONS OF GOLD 222222 | 


Insurance 


| NORTH 


, CAIELADELELILA 
THE OLDEST AMERICAN STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICA 














WE MAINTAIN A DEPARTMENT TO ASSIST AGENTS IN SECURING 
LOCAL RISKS CONTROLLED OUTSIDE. 
IN YOUR FIELD, WRITE US ABOUT THEM. 
© IT IS WORTH TRYING 


IF THERE ARE ANY SUCH RISKS 
WE MAY BEABLE TO HELP YOU, 

































a 
Oe e087 ClaRsoRw 


AN ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 











PIONEER 


Fire Insurance Company 


of America 


29 South LaSalle Street 


CHICAGO 


























































ARIZONA CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY) COVERING 
PHSORSEX, ARIZOMA iILLINOIS—OHIO—INDIANA 
AT’ WISCONSIN — MICHIGAN 
CAPITAL 
CHAS. P. HALL 
$200,000.00 SPECIAL AGENT 
nce Oo ARM: I DAVIS | 2019 ree ee Sees 
% GENERAL MANAGER 
[FIRE] 
Great Lakes 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


N. L. Piotrowski, President 
A.C. Mack, Managing Underwriter 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $200,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $323,174.71 



























AUTO-OWNERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
LANSING 


Live Agents Wanted where not represented 
Most protection offered by any Company in Michigan 


V.V.MOULTON, Sec’y., F. P. WRIGHT and F. A. WALL, Field S22’. 


ee > 


- = MICHIGAN 


| 


New York Underwriters to enter mili- 
tary service as first lieutenant, has re- 
turned from abroad and will resume his 
duties in that field. Robert H. Breese, 
who succeeded Mr. Hill during his ab- 
sence, has been appointed southern spe- 
cial agent of the special risk depart- 
ment with headquarters at Atlanta. Mr. 
Breese is well equipped to meet the re- 
quirements of the growing demand for 
service in the several branches covered 
by that department. The establishment 
of this specializing service is in line with 
the long standing policy of the New 
York Underwriters to promote the in- 
terests of its local representatives. 





B. F. Adams, Jr., Alabama Special 
B. F. Adams, Jr., has been appointed 


‘special agent in Alabama for the North- 


ern Assurance of London. He will make 
headquarters at Mobile. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Adams will permit Norman 
D. Burk to concentrate upon Mississippi 
and Louisiana, territory he has covered 


‘heretofore in addition to Alabama. Mr. 


Adams has for some years been asso- 
ciated with his father in the local agency 
business at ‘Mobile, and hence is very 
familiar with fire insurance practice. 





Globe & Rutgers Case 


Some time during the present week 


‘briefs will be submitted to the court in 


the effort of the insurance commissioner 
of North Carolina to bar from that state 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire of New York. 
The license of the company in North Car- 
olina was cancelled a couple of weeks 
ago for its alleged violation of a state 
law in the acceptance of a line upon a 
large tobacco property. The Globe & 
Rutgers promptly secured a restraining 
order, contending that no violation of 
statute had been committed or attempted. 
The case is now to be argued, through 
briefs. 





Goes With North British 


T. H. DeGraffenreid, special agent of 
the Firemen’s in Virginia and North Car- 
olina, has been appointed special agent 
of the North British and allied com- 
panies in the same field to succeed G. H. 
Cpigener, who has become connected 
with the new cotton insurance pool. He 
will make Richmond his headquarters. 





Raunick Goes to Field 


Allen Raunick, who has been at the 
head office of the North British as exam- 
iner, has been appointed special agent 
in Louisiana and Mississippi with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. 





Kentucky Notes 


Young & Gray, Corbin, Ky., have pur- 
chased the agency of James Towning. 

In line with leading commercial or- 
ganizations of Louisville, the Louisville 
Board at a meeting last week adopted 
resolutions favoring the open shop. 

Jones & Norman, a new local agency 
in Louisville, composed of Norton L. 
Jones and Ransom L. Norman, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Louisville 
Board. 


M. V. Rouse, formerly in charge of the 
reinsurance department of the Henry 
Clay, Lexington, has accepted a simiiar 
position with the southern department 
of the North America at Atlanta, under 
Manager Robert N. Hughes. 

J. E. Plamp, special agent in Kentucky 
for the Fidelity-Phenix, recently re- 
signed to go into the local agency busi- 
ness with C. B. Harris & Co., at Louis- 
ville. His successor has not been named 
as yét. 

A bad fire recently occurred in the 
plant of the Kentucky Paper Stock Co., 
which was gutted, but the blaze was 
prevented from spreading. This is the 
second paper stock fire in Louisville in 
which a plant was entirely gutted within 
the past few years, and rates are now 
almost prohibitive on such risks. 

Louisvillei is now in her sixth week 
of a street car strike, and apparently 
the company has the strike about wun, 
service having improved materially. Two 
interurban cars have been dynamited and 
one car dynamited, but no lives have 
been lost. Injunction proceedings of the 
city to force adequate service were lost 
by the city. A number of other strikes 
are in effect. 





Wanted in Michigan 


Young’ married man, Law School gr>duate, 
several years agency experience, now han- 
dling general Insurance of large corporation, 
desires to connect with Insurance office. 
Address 19-J, care The National Underwriter. 
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Caledonian 


Insurance Co. 
of Scotland 





The Oldest Scottish 


Insurance Office 


Caledonian Bldg. 
50-52 Pine Street 
New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. 


R. C. CRISTOPHER, 
Asst. U. S. Manager 




















SERVICE 


FOR 


BROKERS 


AUTOMOBILES 


INSURED UNDER 
LIBERAL FORM POLICIES 


CRITCHELL, MILLER, 
WHITNEY & BARBOUR 
15th Floor, Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Over Forty Years of Continuous 
Successful Operation in Chicago 














Apply to your Agent for Insurance covers on 
EXPORTS and IMPORTS 


PARCEL POST—Domestic and 
Foreign 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and 
MERCHANDISE IN 
TRANSIT 


TOURIST BAGGAGE and 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
Domestic and Worldwide 








| SECURITIES and CURRENCY 
| by REGISTERED MAIL 


Prompt and Efficient Service 


Insurance Company of North America 
Marine Department 


| 

| GEORGE L. McCURDY 
| MANAGER 
| 
| 


1101-209 W. Jackson E!vd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
Telephones: Wabash 1543-1027 | 














MERICAN LIABILITY 








COMPANY 


Disability Insurance 
W. R. Sanders, General Mgr. 
Citizens Nat'l Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
$100,000.00 Insurance Department Deposit 
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"THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID | 








PACIFIC COAST FIELD 














Xen, 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3.779, 569 67 1.154.810 10 
3.077.846 70 1.199 546 08 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


3.55 79 70 | 1576,.330 62 
$.7 —=a4 8! 
— #99) MANCHESTER.N.H \eo—— 












































[ = 35 0.079.09 725.70 78 
[6.515.629 58 | 2.006.044 79 
fF S. 269.872 4 LER ae 
. 383,893 68 12,1869 53 
e B01, 409. 62 137.302. “08 + 





TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,374,107.74 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,637, 502.08) 























WESTERN SPECIAL AGENTS—M. 8S. Moore, Exeo- 
Special Agent, Terre Hau' 


te, Ind.; Wm. Biel, 
roe @ bus, Ohio: FS. Chase, 
‘HL Gosnell, 1126 MoKnight Bldg., 
Yeaton, 217 West Water 








Prevents 
Lightning 
Losses 


Shinn-Flat is the only 
Lightning Conductor 
made in the form of a 
woven flat cable. which 
electrical authorities say 
is more efficicnt. 


Shinn-Flat has 36 per- 


cent more conducting 
surface than any round 
rod or cable containimg 
the same amount of 


material, and it is con- 
sequently more effec- 
tive in controlling an 
electrical discharge. 


Shinn-Felt is woven 
in a continuous ribbon- 
like form without joints. 


and the machines used in 
its construction are pat- 
ented. 


Ask for agency infor- 
mation. 


W. C. SHINN MFG. CO. 
W. C. SHINN, President 
General Offices: 1648 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








Cincinnati Underwriters 
’ 121 East 3rd St.. CINCINNATI, O. 


Eureka F. & M. Ins. Co. Security Ins. Co. 
Organized 1864 Organized 1881 





COMBINED STATEMENT 
Capital - - « 
Asse 


o - P a or 
Surplus to Policy Holders 631,728.12 





F A. ROTHIES Prest. 
ADAM B ENUS, Sec 
F.C ARTON” "Asst. Secy. 
z. B. HEATON, State Agt. 








ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE 





FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 





Much Interest Is Aroused by the Visit 
of Secretary Wentworth of Na- 
tional Body 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1.— 
The fire prevention movement through- 
out the Pacific Coast has attracted wide 
attention, it- covering all territory west 
tof the Rockies. Secretary F. H. Went- 
worth of the National Fire Prevention 
Association has spoken in most of the 
cities in Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and Montana. He has been accom- 
panied by Manager J. W. Stevens and 
Publicity Manager J. H. Shiveley of 
the Fire Prevention Bureau. He starts 
in California this week, being booked 
at Sacramento, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 








Wentworth at Salt Lake 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Sept. 30.— 
Addressing a meeting at the Commercial 
Club this week, Franklin H. Wentworth 
of Boston, secretary of the National Fire 
Prevention Association, said that the 
idea of fire protection is but beginning 
to enter the American mind. He scored 
the lack of fire protection provided by 
property owners. He condemned the 
‘wooden shingle and urged that windows 
of dwellings and buildings be equipped 
with metal shutters. 

During his visit in the city Mr. Went- 
worth addressed the students at the 
University of Utah, the Salt Lake high 
school and the L. D. S. high school. 





Coast Field Changes 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 1—Charles 
H. Hay, special agent for the Balfour- 
Guthrie & Co. General Agency in eastern 
Washington, eastern Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho, has resigned to join the Na- 
tional Liberty in the same capacity. He 
will have headquarters at Spokane and 
cover Montana, Idaho, eastern Oregon 
and eastern Washington. 

Cc. L. Larson, special agent for the 
Selbach & Deans General Agency at Salt 
Lake, has resigned to go with Firemans 
Fund as special agent in Utah and all 
of Idaho with the exception of the Pan- 
handle. 

O. D. Baldwin, special agent for the 
Niagara and allied companies in southern 
California, has resigned to become spe- 
cial agent for the Continental companies 
in central California with headquarters 
at Fresno. 

E. D. Fortmann, special agent for the 
National Union Fire in central Califor- 
nia, has resigned to return to the Pacific 
Board as a surveyor in the California 
field. Mr. Fortmann was with the board 
for a number of years before taking up 
field work last year. 





Supervisory Committee Meeting 


The joint supervisory committee that 
has charge of the Rocky Mountain fields 
will have a meeting in Denver Oct. 27. 
This is composed of a joint committee 
from Chicago and San Francisco. In 
view of the unsatisfactory agency con- 
ditions in Denver the meeting promises 
to be a very interesting one. 





Montana Affected by Drouth 


The drouth hit Montana very hard this 
season and militated against crops in 
many instances. Throughout the entire 
state the fafmers have complained of 
dry weather. The drouth struck the 
western section of North Dakota. Not- 
withstanding the dry condition business 
kas kept up remarkably well. 





Assistant Secretary Frank G. White 
of the Fireman’s Fund left for Denver 
Sept. 27 on his first trip back to his 
old agency field since his promotion to 
the position of assistant secretary and 
his subsequent move to the company’s 
head office in San Francisco. On this 
trip Mr. White expects to cover a large 
part of Montana as well as Colorado. 


E. A. Bolmar, office manager of the 
western department of the Royal, has 
resigned to engage in the candy man- 
ufacturing business. Mr. Bolmar is re- 
garded as an expert in office systems. 


The Atlas has transferred, at Lebanon, 





Ind., from Hinton & Acre to Hinton & 





New Jersey Insurance Company 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
Head Office: | 


40 Clinton Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


C. P. Stewart, President. 
; F. L. Brokaw, Treasur 


Arthur Hoyt, Vice-President. 
J. B. Guthrie, Secretary 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
H.H Ingalls, Manager. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 
140 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Seeley & Co., Manag.rs. 























PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS 


CEO: STEPHENS, Acet' Manager Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNDERWRITTEN BY 


Allemannia Fire Insurance Company Superior Fire Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company Republic Fire Insurance Company 
ALL OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Combined Capital, $1,800,000 Assets, $9,911,358 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,899,135 


FRANK D. YOUNG, Columbus, Ohio, State Agent for Ohio 
H. C. UPHAM, Msgr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ELIEL & LOEB COMPANY, General Agents for Illinois and Indiana 
FISH & SCHULKAMP, Madison, Wis., General Agents for Wisconsin 


NEW AGENTS SOLICITED 














ational Diberty 


Jnsurance Company 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK If 1859 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


Assets $9,609,646.00 Net Surplus pice 
. . - et 
Liabilities, including Capital 7,214,228.11 Surplus to Policy Holders : 
HEAD OFFICE: 62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,395,417.89 
3,395,417.89 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Roya. EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES MANAGER 








ey 


*S EC URIT Yx 


Fire Insurance Company, of Davenport, Ia. 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000 


ny has had 36 years of successful business experience, and is now doing business in 
Towa, eS Company has Ohio and Indiana. It ‘sa good company for the agent, because in addition to 
writing a general business, it accepts practically all classes of farm risks. 


We want agents in the above states, and would appreciate 
hearing from agents desiring to represent us. 


JAMES W. BOLLINGER, Pres. E, E. SOENKE, Secy. 























Powell. 





FIRE, MARINE, WINDSTORM, 
AUTOMOBILE, SPRINKLER 
4 LEAKAGE, RIOT AND 
om EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


STUART MOBGN, State Agent, Michigan, East Lansing 
CASHMAN & EVANS, General Agents, Colorado, Denver 
N. T. JULIAN, dante Agent, Ohio and West Virginia, Columbus 
F. G. HERMAN, State Agent, Indiana and Kentucky, fadjenagcl, Ind. 
P. P. WIPPELL, State Agent, Illinois and Wisconsin, P.O. Box 225, ‘O 
O. T. PRICE . State Agent. Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, Kansas 2. 
E.S. FREEMAN, State Agent, Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota, Omaha, ebraska 
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@MORGE E. FEENEY, President 
DWARD T. LYONS, "Secretary- Treasures 


Assets .. 


Surplus to Policyholders ‘ 











A. M. WAGNER, Supt. of Agenciex i 


The Columbian Insurance Co. 


430 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$529,005.00 
344,529.00 


The Securities of this Company are deposited with the Indiana Insurance 
Department for the Protection of Policyholders and Creditors 


agents Wanted in Indiana, Ukinois, Ohie, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 











CAPITAL $200,000.00 


M. S. CREMER, President 








INCORPORATED 1876 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PEORIA 
Total losses paid since organizatior $6,618, 180.00 


Reliable Agents Wanted in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania. For Particulars Address Home Office 


HENRY F. TUERK, Secretary 














American Merchants 
Fire Insurance Company 


Capital and Surplus 
$250,000.00 





Ss 





Kansas City - 


Missouri 





Rein surance 











- Insurance 


DETROIT - : - 


PHILIP BREITMEYER, Pres. 








DETROIT NATIONAL FIRE 


41-43 John R. Street 


Company 


MICHIGAN 


GEORGE K. MARCH, Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 























INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS 











ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
QUINCY ADJUSTMENT 
& SERVICE BUREAU 
Well's Building, Quincy GEORGE C.GILL, Mgr. 


ILL., WIS... IND. 
-H.TAYLOR 
1865 fF ae Exchange, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 6 
ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES 


AND EA TERN 1 IOWA 
ILLINOIS We ae Ss sd 


IOWA 








G2 S. Cherry St . 
Arnold BF. lett W.A. Bartlett 
satan Fire and E. Haslet Losses. 





ILLINOIS INDIANA 
ELDRIDGE H. SPERRY 
606 & 7 Robeson Bldg., Champaign, III. 
Western Union or Long Dist. Phone (Office 147, 
Res. 458) facilitates prompt service 


ILLINOIS” 


THOMAS A. PETTIGREW 
Eades Building, Streator, Illinois 
Fire loss adjuster for the companies. Building Losses 
a specialty. 








North & Central 
ILLINOIS 


Southern Eastern Western 
WISCONSI?. IOWA INDIANA 
BEN C. COOPER 
fentral Life Bldg., Ottawa, Illinois 
ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES FOR THE COMPANIES 
34 years in insurance work 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS EASTERN IOWA 
usiment and Inspection —— 

STACEY M. CAHN Mana Manager Chadwick, Illinois 
Adjuster ef fire losses and inspector of risks 


fer the companies. 12 years’ experience in in- 
surance work. 





Kansas Oklahoma Eastern Colorado 


WARREN ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
R. B. WARREN, Manager. 


Fire Loss Adjustments for the Companies Only 
No. 229 Beacon Building Wichita, oases 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN ya tey MENT COMPANY 
Adjusters of F 
206 Schirmer Bldg... 364 Federal “veg Saginaw, Mic. 








MINNESOTA AND TRIBUTARY STATES 


J. F. MAIN & COMPANY 
General Adjusters. 14 years experience. 
506 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘KANSAS 


+ 

HUTCHINSON - © KANSAS 
NEBRASKA WESTERN IOWA 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE & ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 

H. Hatteroth, Attorney and Manager. 

Sieben reports. Investigation and adjustment of 
all classes of claims. Cases handled in court if nee- 
essary. 1418 First National Bank Building, OMAHA. 











OHIO—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANK A. DUNNING CO. 


Claims & Adjustments 
Ohio Bidg., Akron, O. Main 50, O. C. 2667 
WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 
Pire Less Adjustment. Wisconsin ant No. Michigas 
DA A v I TD LA AW s ry N 


Room 1, Cook k Wi 
nee Le Distance Telephone 780 








IND. nad Be KY. 
- ODEL 
110 Upper PAR sine St., Oe Ind. 
Adjusters of Fire, Tornado, Automobile and Inland 
Marine Losses 





a week is the cost of The 
6c National Underwriter by 
annual subscription. 


























NEWS FROM THE EAST 




















SAY ENGLAND HAS ADVANTAGE 





Marine Men Tell Congressional Com- 
mittee How British Interests Dom- 
inate the Insurance Situation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 27.— 
There was a hearing this week be- 
fore a sub-committee of ‘the House 
committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries at which a number of insur- 
ance men of New York and Philadel- 
phia were present. The committee 
said that owing to the greater activity 
in marine insurance some helpful leg- 
islation might be passed. The bulk 
of the hull business is going to Eng- 
land. A statement was made that the 
underwriters in England had permitted 
rates on American hulls to remain un- 
changed, although twice raising the 
rates on British hulls. 

The insurance men connected with 
American companies complained that 
there was a game of freeze-out being 
played in connection with insurance 
pools so that those not on the inside 
found it difficult to get business. The 
outside companies could not get suffi- 
cient reinsurance facilities because the 
conference companies refused to deal 
with them. Frequently rates are cut 
in competition so that the independ- 
ents have to retire. The officials 
stated that Great Britain dominates 
getting marine insurance on hulls and 
.gets the bulk of the business because 
of lower rates. The foreign compa- 
nies, it was held, can do business at 
3 or 4 percent less in overhead charges 
than American companies. The policy 
of England, so it was claimed, is to 
keep rates down on American hulls 
and to discourage American capital 
from entering the marine insurance 
business and also to discourage an 
American merchant marine. 








Boston Inspection Ordered 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 80—As a fire 
prevention measure Fire Commissioner 
John R. Murphy has ordered a complete 
and systematic inspection by firemen of 
buildings in all sections of the city. He 
has reorganized the bureau of fire pre- 
vention, with Edward L. Tierney, chief 
of the license division, in charge. Lieut. 
Daniel L. Cadigan of Brighton will be 
in charge of the outside work of the 
bureau and will have a detail of ten or 
a dozen men, comprising chiefly those 
who are recovering from minor injuries 


incapacitated, are not fit for active 
duty. 

The inspection will begin in the out- 
lying districts so that by the time the 
men reach the city proper they will be 
well acquainted with the nature of their 
work and with the fire prevention laws. 





Stewart Entertained in Boston 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 30—R. Hill 
Stewart of Edinburgh, Scotland, general 
manager of the Caledonian, accompanied 
by Charles H. Post, United States mana- 
ger of the sarhe company, have been en- 
tertained in Boston the past week by 
their local representative, William A. 
Muller. Mr. Muller had the guests at 
the Harvard club W ednesday evening 
and the following day Mr. *Post gave a 
dinner to the New England agents of 
the Caledonian. 





New England Field Changes 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 30—William B. 
Kline, special agent of the Northern As- 
surance for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, has resigned and, on Oct. 1, 
will enter the service of the Scottish 
Union and National as special agent for 
western Massachusetts and Vermont, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mass. 
Mr, Kline entered the service of the 
Northern in 1903 as junior clerk in the 
New York office and was transferred to 
New England in 1914. 

Edwin M. Brush;.son of M. C. Brush, 
manager of the North British and Penn- 
sylvania up to Jan. 1, who has just com- 
pleted his duties as captain of the 101st 
Engineers in France, has been appointed 





special agent in the Boston and Metro- 






LIGHTNING 
RODS 


A IT 
MARK | 24) INSURES 
‘OF QUALITY; eat THE BEST 





TRADE MARK 


ST. LOUIS LIGHTNING ROD 
COMPANY 


DeKalb and Trudeau Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














oA STRICTLY FIREPROOF 


NEW HOTEL - 


BREVOORT 


Chicago, Illinois 
On Madison St., near LaSalle 


fe minute from the 
Insurance District 


The Patronage of In- 
surance Mien Is 
Solicited @ 














or illness and, although not seriously | 


WHEELING FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WHEELING, W. VA. 
Organized in 1867 
Cash Capital $200,000 
Assets $624,780 Net Surplus $151,260 
WM. F. STIFEL, Pres. 
F. — oO. B. Llyn 


it. Secy. 
wiv. FISCHER aR, Supt of Agencies 


714 Hippodrome Bi x Cleveland, Ohio 
Special Hewok & for Bldg. indies and Penna. 
——— ——— 


Insurance Eachense Asti dg., _ Il. 








FIELDMAN *™ 
WANTED —Special Agent for the State of 
Michigan, by a prominent Fire Insurance 
Company having a well established plant 
throughout the state. In answering, state 


experience, references and salary expected. 
Address 23-N, care The National Underwriter. 








SPECIAL AGENT WANTED 


Young man to assist State Agent in 
middle western State, for old established 
(Fire Company). Answer quoting ex- 
perience, age and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 25-P,careThe National Underwriter 











Local Agency For;Sale 


For Sale: Local Insurance Agency 
writing a general line in thriving 
Illinois city doing fine business. 
Do not answer this ad. unless you can 
pay cash. Good reason for selling. 

Address 14-E care The National Underwriter. 
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politan district for the North British & 
Mercantile and the Pennsylvania Fire, 
under Managers Kimball & Gilman. Mr. 
Brush was formerly a special agent of 
the Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth H. Erskine, of the Under- 
writers Association of New York, has 
been appointed special agent of the 
Northern Assurance for the northern 
New England states, with headquarters 
at Portland, Me. He succeeds William 
B. Kline, who goes with the Scottish 
Union. 


Organize Nassau County, N. Y. 


Nassau County, N. Y., was organized 
last week for the Insurance Federation 
of the State of New York by Courtlandt 
Otis, field secretary, a large number of 
members being obtained. The county 
committee is composed of: Clarence A. 
Edwards, Freeport; Raymond J. Miller, 
Freeport; A. W. Brierly, Hempstead; 
A. L. Steinsieck, Oyster Bay; Wm. H. 
Pruden Rockville Center; Chas. E. Hyde, 
Port Washington. 






Norwegian Marine Enters 


The Norwegian Marine & Transport 
has complied with the New York laws 
and has been licensed to transact a 
marine business. Its United States office 
has been opened at 50 Beaver street, New 
York City, P. A. Kjeve having been ap- 
pointed United States manager. The 
capital deposit in this country is $500,000. 


Successful Yonkers Agency 


The Chester W. Newman Company, 67 
VYarburton avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
the largest local agency writing every 
line of insurance in Webster county. It 
is believed that this agency is the larg- 
est in the state, outside of New York 
City, with a possible exception of the 
Rose & Kiernan office at Albany. The 
Newman agency has facilities for hand- 
ling anything—the office represents 27 
companies and has 15 people employed 
in the organization. Chester W. New- 
man, Jr., is the manager of the autoiro- 
bile, liability and compensation depart- 
ment. He has recently returned from 
service overseas and his return means 
a great deal to the agency. Frederick 
Carey, vice-president, is manager of the 
accident and health department, and also 
cversees the underwriting of the various 
other lines. This agency reports that 
at this time a large business is being 
done on the burglary and plate glass 
line. They are at present soliciting big 
lines on riot and strike insurance with 
good results. This agency is also inter- 
ested in writing engine insurance and is 
soliciting this new coverage. 


Charles C. Hannah Promoted 


Charles C. Hannah, for some time past 
special agent for the North British & 
Mercantile in Connecticut, western Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed general agent to assist in the 
conduct of the New England department 
in the home office at New York. Mr. 
Hannah was for some years an exam- 
iner in the home office before being 
transferred to the field. 


Seeking Office Connection 


H. N. Kelsey, the new United States 
manager of the London & Scottish, is 
having considerable trouble in getting 
an office location in New York. He will 
have his permanent headquarters in the 
new Crum & Forster building when it 
is completed, but in the meantime he has 
not been able to secure satisfactory ar- 
rangements. 


Pennsylvania Mutual Quits 


HAZLETON, PA., Sept. 30—With its 
cash assets completely exhausted, the 
Bower City Mutual Fire of Hazleton. 
doing business throughout Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, notified policyholders last week 
that it would pass out of existence, and 
had asked the aid of the state insurance 
department in winding up its affairs. 
Policyholders were advised to reinsure 
elsewhere at once to prevent any pos- 
sible loss in case of fire. A receiver will 
be applied for after S. W. Bunting of 
Harrisburg, state deputy insurance ex- 
aminer, has made an investigation. No 
figures have been given out yet. 


Eastern Notes 


Ogden & Quay have been appointed 
New York agents of the tire branch of 
the Columbia Fire of New Jersey. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance agents will be 
held in St. Albans, Oct. 7. 






























































HOME OFFICE, PIERCE, BUILDING 


St.LOuIs 


CHAS. W. DISBROW, PRESIDENT 









“All Kinds of Insurance on Automobiles” 











ee ————— 











THE GENERAL AGENCY OF 


NEARE, GIBBS & 


CINCINNATI 
“The Office with the Quick Service™ 
Handles eight companies for automobile, fire, theft and transportation 
insurance and has an agency organization, with first class special 
agents’ and adjusters’ service, in fourteen states. 
Prompt correspondence with agents, quick adjustments and settlements. Only 
high grade companies handled. 


Write Us for an Agency 


We also handle river hull, yacht, river cargo, ocean cargo, parcel post, registratered mail, tourist 
floater, transportation floater and traveling salesmen floater insurance. j 


Automobile LENT 





Agents, 





Attention ! 











Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Will write general classification with special service and something new for farm insurance. 
alesmen who can present a high grade proposition convincingly will be inter 
ested. . . .A Michigan company—organized, owned and managed by Michigan men. 


COLON C. LILLIE, President 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Vice-President J. FLOYD IRISH, Managing Underwriter 








American National Fire Insurance 
C ompany eS 


Capital $500,000 


JOHN W. ZUBER, President JOHN A. DODD, Secretary 





Its Name Indicates Its Character. Progressive, Yet Conservative. 
Operating Along Sound Lines. 











THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN—A LONG 
AND HONOURABLE RECORD 


184 1919 
THE WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


THE OLDEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY WEST OF THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


JOHN D. MILLER, Secretary and Treasurer 

















AGENTS OFTEN LOSE A GOOD FIRE RISK INSURANCE STOCKS 





The New Zealand has been admitted 





to competitors by not submitting to the assured an estimate for equipping their 
premises with AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. We will co-operate with ageat and 
assured and submit figures showing sprinkler cost as well as insurance saving, 
and extend payments over several years if desired. 


FIRE PREVENTION COMPANY, First Nat‘. Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 








BOUGHT AND SOLD 


tions Furnis: 


BABCOCK, | RUSHTON & "COMPANY 


137 So. La Salle St. Central 8900 
CHICAGO 
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“The Old Line” 
Bankers Automobile Insurance Co. 


Exclusive Automobile Insurance 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Authorized Capital Stock $500,000.00 








Exclusively Automobile Insurance in Western 
Territory to Meet Western Conditions. 


Writes both one and three year term policies, 
covering Fire, Theft, Tornado, Collision, Property 
Damage and Public Liability. Our extra special rate 
on farming farmers’ cars is the biggest business-getter | 
in the history of Automobile insurance. Write for full 
particulars. 


Standard Forms of Policies. 


Desirable Agents wanted in the following States: 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Iowa, South Dakota and 
Colorado. 

































The North River Insurance Company 


$ 600,000 
5,322,165 
1,407,482 


Capital 
Assets 
Net Surplus 


Western Department Home Office Pacific Coast De »:. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 95 William Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Ni.W YORK 


























CASH CAPITAL $200,000.00 


Metropolitan-Hibernia Fire Insurance Company 


of CHICAGO 


Is seeking desirable agents in ‘Illinois. Write 
for particulars regarding commission contract. 


JOHN NAGHTEN & CO., General Managers 


Established 1863 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























Exceptional facilities for handling Surplus and difficult 
lines and unusual forms of insurance in best American 
and Foreign companies and at Lloyds, London. 
RE-INSURANCE CONTRACTS DRAWN AND PLACED. 
YOUR BUSINESS SOLICITED; 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
F. R. THOMPSON 


Insurance Exchange, 


SURPLUS 
LINES AND 
FLOATERS 








Chicago, Til. 


to Massachusetts and has appointed 
Rice & Whitney of Boston its Massa- 
chusetts agents. 


Frank W. Young of the Commercial 
Union has been elected to the executive 
committee of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of New York state. 


A New York visitor is S. Sherido, man- 
ager of two Japanese fire and marine 
companies, who is studying conditions 





here with a view to possibly entering 
for business. 

A conference of the officers and com- 
mittee members of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has been 
called at Syracuse, Nov. 20. 

The eastern and middle states field 
men of the companies comprising the 
North British & Mercantile fleet will be 
at the home office for a conference 
Oct. 21-23. 








MOTOR INSURANCE NEWS 

















OHIO NOW TAKES THE LEAD 


Number of Registered Automobiles in 
the Various States Now Far 
Beyond 6,000,000 


Ohio now has first place for being 
the state to have the largest number 
of registered motor trucks and pleas- 
ure cars. Up to July 1 last the figures 
show that it has supplanted New York 
for first honors. 

According to a careful check made 
by Automobile Industries, the number 
of motor vehicles registered in all the 
states was 6,353,233 on July 1. This 
is an increase of 6.85 percent for the 
first half of this year. All duplicate 
registrations were deducted, and this is 
the actual number of machines which 
have licenses. 

Following is a list of the registra- 
tions in the various states, up to the 
date mentioned: 


ROMEEND 5,.c calc.cstoves-s Sie sas Sranore tip enn Sb 464,826 
Se EC ic a kaise ee eet eens 436,932 
oo | rr eee ae 407,923 
MN asso a5 Sada ean ee ates 401,371 
EEPROM 150.535 cis wi Wishaeeh aetna 349,734 
I icra cia hg ais ae bide Rie. Ve oreo ale 276,500 
PRIA 05S ace Cares ewe cewew cae 273,396 
ca SEE rere Serge tr eer are 249,346 
ey IT Cn POE 246,0004 
ee ern ee 229,570 
NR ease © Wieseicra da: s\ppia ee er 212,490 
ROTO 55. 6566148 4S 00's wins 210,063 4 
ANS 53 A). oeueiceners wa lane w eee 206,033 4 
MNTNIE Eakin. c Seg Spee alee alae 201,484 
Co ee ee oe ee ee 183,000 
DW SENAY 2 sc.0e ned 6 Skee 6 144,763 
EE. cee de ehecsonaswar 125,219 
ROU NTONIEOY oc da eis 3c Swale oem oe ex 124,501 
RRRPONEREE, Ss caicre Sy-sye Qader bein Sue Sale 115,454 
Le Co ae ee a Sr 91,808 
nn ern ere oh mene 88,315 
EOCENE i. dis oisin ne visin @0'6'5.0'6 85,200 
EADS © Soins 3 Bae leah Ss hae Riis 84,000 
NINE oa. dois Soe Ak Da WIR ik SRS wie 82,000 
Pere CAPTOMMA. 6.65 6k ices swans 79,475 
ee en Sa EDT Le ON Tee 75,590 
<i ee eee ROR eee rarer 75,259 
DOTTED. 6's ssid doa a 88S 73,015 
ROUMIND, 6 iors oS Swe wees Rees 65,417 
South Carolina: ..6iscscvcccccens 59,000 
Alabama ..... 04 Se ey eee 55,402 
MR PIRIEOROS ci cas, soe aia aee Mapa ieie sie escoe eis 53,420 
REONMEMER ceo (S:5:9.5 Cine ands aoe sieaare 48.598 
RNAI 5 ie 5: whe kcdik bien te. al ad ate & 46,150 
VIBE WAR MRRMIIO ia sok aceida arse oma 45,019 
II 25s 45 wre thaw ae werd eee 43,656 
Ee 2 5 oe Ma hs a aVenqud, dle tee oS 43,238 
re ee ere 39,399 
District of ColUMDIa. 2... .ccsisecs 37,928 
RE ES oS dcrcdeteweeaee eens ale oe 35,817 
BUMMRUNL cxtc. diac musie a sd ware g bd Sew ee 30,760 
OW SIOMRBBMITS: . 56s i.60.0 econ 26,230 
eS er rer ore 26,112 
i ep SELECT ET Ser ee ee 24,298 
NE ec in Saaace twine Sraieioe o 22,094 
pe Ae peer rete 18,200 
DR. MAO) dic ciae s0:5 @ paneteieeeies 16,875 
PPOINED: 75:45). s ea elee a eee ne eee 14,200 
PRUE, oibsd.an wth sae netnae aes 8,153 
pS ae ee RC ye ae Ce 6,353,233 


Tennessee showed the largest increase 
in registrations. It had a gain of 29.23 
per cent. 


Theft a Federal Offense 


Motor car thievery will be a federal 
instead of a state offense in the near 
future. The Dyer motor theft law, a 
compilation of suggestions offered by 
Representative Dyer of Missouri, who 
introduced the law, and by Harry G. 
Moock and C. A. Vane of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, passed 
the house at Washington last week, by 
a vote of 200 to 40. It is expected to 
pass the senate within a fortnight. The 
bill carries a penalty of a maximum 














STARTING INSPECTION PLAN 





Kansas City Adjusting Firm Has In- 
augurated New Service for Auto- 
mobile Writing Companies 





Arrangements have been completed 
by the Insurance Adjustment Company 
of Kansas City to inspect and mark 
insured automobiles for $1.50 per year 
per car, reporting in the inspection on 
the condition and value, lock, correct 
numbers, moral hazard, and that the 
car has been secretly marked and 
proper record made, so that if the car 
is stolen the chance of recovery is 
greatly increased and _ identification 
sure. The company feels that a proper 
inspection system with experienced in- 
spectors will bring out misrepresenta- 
tions and weed out undesirable business. 
The secret marking of cars is the most 
important item in the automobile in- 
surance business today. Just as soon 
as the thief knows that cars are being 
secretly marked, and the market for 
stolen cars is therefore more limited, 
he moves to other and less dangerous 
fields. 

An inspection service will remove 
moral hazard, for an owner will know 
ithat he cannot sell the car and later 
report it stolen, which is being suc- 
cessfully done in some cases now. It 
twill make identification sure and posi- 
-tive. Hundreds of cars are stolen in 
and near all big cities that could be re- 
covered if they had been marked, which 
would mean much to the companies 
from a salvage standpoint. 


Charges Auto Club With Soliciting 


A number of Cleveland local agents, 
‘writing automobile insurance, have filed 
charges with Superintendent Tomlinson, 
against officers of the Cleveland Automo- 
bile Club, charging them with soliciting 
automobile insurance without being 
licensed. Secretary William Carey and 
his assistant, Herbert Buchanan, are 
named in the charges, and other officers 
are mentioned by title. The case will 
be heard Oct. 9. 

Walter D. Meals, attorney for the club, 
claims that this step is an attempt to 
control rates in Cleveland and that no 
laws have been violated. The officers 
have merely made arrangements with 
~eood companies whereby rates have been 
reduced 30 percent, he says. He also 
claims that the club fought a 10 percent 
penalty clause which the companies 
wished to impose because of numerous 
thefts here, which was shown to be 
absurd. 


South Carolina General Agent 


Perry Moses of Sumpter? S. C., has been 
given the general agency in his state for 
the automobile department of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers of New York. Mr. Moses 
has long conducted a thriving agency 
and maintains in addition to his office 
force two special agents who travel the 
territory constantly seeking new busi- 
ness connections and stimulating those 
already had. 


Tryon Made President 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
‘land Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, G. H. 
Tryon; vice-president, H. P. Whitman; 
treasurer, R. E. Stronach. Executive 
committee+-F. V. Fothergill, chairman, 
W. P. Burpee, W. A. Hebert, E. F. White, 
J. H. Vreeland, C. S. Timberlake, W. J. 
O’Donnell, W. R. Hedge, and F. D. Ben- 
nett. The following delegates to the 





fine of $5,000 and five years’ imprison- 
ment for conviction. 


National Conference were elected: H. ‘R. 
Clough, C. D. Dunlop, F. V. Fothergill, 
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W. R. Hedge, G. 
Whittelsey. 

The constitution of the conference was 
amended in one important particular, the 
purpose of the amendment being to abol- 
ish the present practice of electing a 
secretary from among the representa- 
tives of member companies, who merely 
acts in an honorary capacity, and of sub- 
stituting for him a paid official who will 
devote his entire time and attention to 
matters of the conference. 


H. Tryon and N. F. 





Highway Department to Aid 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 30—The Texas 
Highway Department will render assist- 
ance to the peace officers of the state in 
trailing automobile thieves. The depart- 
ment has just received an appeal for as- 
sistance from the sheriff of Wise county. 
The sheriff asks for registration on a 
Chalmers car which was found aban- 
doned and laden with whiskey near De- 
eatur, Tex. The car was interstate and 
was not registered in Texas. Parker V. 
Lucas, manager of the detective bureau 
of the automobile underwriters’ organi- 
zation, has taken up the task of trying 
to locate the owner through the engine 
number. In all probability the car has 
been stolen and Mr. Lucas desires to re- 
turn it to its owner. 





Seek Cooperation in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 30—The 
Chamber of Commerce is bringing about 
cooperation of various agencies for the 
reduction of motor car thefts in Kansas 
City. Cliff C. Jones.of R. B. Jones & 
Sons, insurance agents, who is vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 





WANTED— Young man over 21 


with map clerk and assistant examiner’s 
or local agency experience. Address, stating 
previous work and salary expected, 26-Q, 
care The National Underwriter. 








FIELD MAN Experienced field man, sin- 


gle, recently discharged 
from service, wishes field work for middle 
western territory, (Iowa or Neb. preferred). 
Five years local and five field experience. 
Highest references, 


Address 22-M care The National Underwriter. 


fand the head of its civics department, 
‘called and presided at a meeting re- 
cently to discuss thefts, which City Coun- 
‘selor Harber announced reached a total 
of $1,000,000 annually, twice as much as 
the fire loss. 

Any person accused of stealing a car 
will have to give two bonds hereafter— 
one bond to Judge Latshaw in the crim- 
inal court, another in the court of the 
justice of the peace before whom the 
accused is first arraigned. This require- 
ment will it is hoped reduce the cases 
of thieves jumping bonds. Complaint 
was made that insurance adjusters after 
recovering cars neglect prosecutions; 
several adjusters present announced that 
hereafter they would assist in arrest 
and conviction. A committee was ap- 
‘pointed to develop further plans for 
curbing thefts. The committee includes 
Guy W. Shirley, formerly an adjuster, 
now associated with O’Brien-Hobart- 
Perrin local agency; Joseph McGee and 
‘George Oppenheimer, also local agents. 








BLUE GOOSE ORDER 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1, NORTH- 


WEST SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT) 


changes be desirable. The most loyal 
grand gander felt that the ritual might 
be made more impressive and inspiring. 
He suggested that the two ganders that 
prepared the original ritual, W. E. At- 
water of the Commercial Union in Wis- 
consin and M. M. Hawxhurst of the Lon- 
don in Michigan be appointed on the 
committee supplemented by George R. 
Crosley of Iowa, John B. Lee of Min- 
nesota and E. D. Marr of Missouri. 

Most Loyal Grand Gander Sonnen an- 
nounced 2,346 members, a gain of 145. 
There is $3,858.92 in the treasury. The 
grand nest has $1,300 in Liberty Bonds 
and $200 in Canadian war bonds. 

In commenting on the work of the 
order, His Highness said: 


An organization is only great by rea- 
son of the good it does. There are deeds 
of kindness in each Pond that will not be 
written in records or given publicity. 
These deeds that are not known beyond 
the banks of individual Ponds are more 
than anything else, what makes the 
BLUE GOOSB what it is. 

I cannot help but feel that the BLUE 
GOCSB has outgrown its oirginal pur- 
pose and intent, and has established it- 
self on a permanent basis that will en- 
dure for all time. It has shown itself to 
be adaptable to the necessary changes 
that continually arise and will no doubt 
meet new conditions in the same manner 
it has during the past. Its watchword, 
“Tote Fair’ is the keynote of success, 
and will continue to lead the BLUE 
GOOSE in future years to continued ac- 
tivities and suecess. 


390 for Annual Banquet 


The gold room of the Congress was 
unequal to the crowd that turned out 








NEW YORK 


**One of the Giants’’ 


CHICAGO 


P.D.McGREGOR, - - - 
A.R.MONROE, -_ - 
W. E. McCULLOUGH, * 


INS. CO. OF AMERICA 


OU KEN 


Western Department 


Assistant Manager 
Agency Supt. 








STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 
ASSETS  p.tenber 31i018 LIABILITIES 
U.S. Liberty Loan Bonds ......... $2,025,000.00 J 
Bonds of States and of Foreign Unearned Premium 
CARINII gs vaneacacsscasscns 1,125,735.84 Wiieeccscs. $6,162,361.72 
Bonds and Stocks of Municipalities  2,232,277.16 j 
Bonds of Railroads ............... 316,588.67 | Losses in the 
Guaranteed Stocks of Railroads .... _1,622,093.50 Adjustment ..... 989,574.90 
Preferred Stocks of Railroads ...... 275,635.00 ey 
Miscellaneous Securities ........... 750. Commissions and 
—— Bonds and 62,000.00 Liabilities....... 644,763.63 
ortgages .... $ 62,000.00 $77,088,080.17 
Cash in Banks on Capital TE canndaens 2,000,000.00 
Mi sasacans 927,503.43 $9.796.700.25 
Premiums in Course —— 
PM ee 1,174,819.13 
nterest an Net Surplus beyond Capital and all 
other Assets .. __ 266,519.29 § 2.430,841.85 Liabilities ~.--..-ce+-.-c+++ $4,660,450.04 
Manager Se ase TS osc cdiiabiicy *  ueaeros. | Net Surplus to Policy Holders....... $6,660,450.04 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $14,457, 15029 
‘Security valuations on basis fixed by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 





























REINSURANCE ONLY 1 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and General aenage 
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GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 











FIRE 





WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, President 





CAPITAL, 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President of Board 


COLLISION 


1 South William Street, New York City 


$1,000,000.00 


JAMES BARBER, Vice President 
HAROLD STANLEY, Vice President 


NET SURPLUS, $1,000,000.00 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice President 
CLINTON V. MESEROLE, Vice President 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR LIVE AGENTS TO SECURE ATTRACTIVE raat 


_AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


PROPERTY DAMAGE SECURITY AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


BANKERS and SHIPPERS INSURANCE CoO, o- sew vor« 


ROBERT VAN IDERSTEIN, Secretary 
RAYMOND T. MARSHALL, Treasurer 

















The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, President 


76 William St., New York City 











Fire, Automobile, Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and 
Civil Commotion and Kindred Forms of indemnity 











everywhere in the United States. 


Through its field men and engineers the COMMONWEALTH is prepared to give expert service in co-operation with its agents 














Asset, over $1,000,000.00 


St. Louis, Mo. 








The Indemnity Co. of America 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE In All Its Branches 


LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 
FIRE 
THEFT 


FULL COVERAGE 





ROLLINS BURDICK HUNTER CO., General Agents, Chicago 








ONE POLICY 
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for the annual goodfellowship dinner of |] nest officers 
the Blue Goose Tuesday night. There 
were 337 sat down and about 50 addi- 
tional had to be accommodated in the 
regular dining rooms elsewhere in the 
hostelry. This attendance breaks all 
records. 

There was no head table. 


were scattered throughout 
the room. Retiring Most Loyal Gander 
Sonnen introduced his successor, John- 
son A. Hanson; William P. Fess of Win- 
nipeg and John F. Stafford of Chicago, 
the two new recruits to the official roster 
of the grand nest. Frank M. Pond of 
| Nebraska spoke briefly on the develop- 























The grand 





The Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company was estab- 
lished and _ started in 
the fire business in 1863, 
organized a marine depart- 
ment in 1867 and originated 
the agency system for auto- 
mobile business in 1904. 


Today the company stands 
in the front rank in all three 
lines throughout the country. 








° armers Bank Buildin 
State Mutual Hog Insurance Co. “"Srrnsicta, i. 
WE SPECIALIZE ON HOG INSURANCE. We Have No Competition 


THE PIONEER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Illinois Agents—Are You Overlooking Something ? 


CHARLES S. BOYNTON, President A. C. LITTLEJOHN, Secretary 








The Best Field in the Insurance Business 


Today is Live Stock Insurance 
We want good men who work among farmers and stockmen to communicate with us 


Territory in Ohie, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and Oklahoma 
THE KASKASKIA LIVE STOCK INSURANCE co. 


INCORPORATED 
Home Office: - Shelbyville, Iinois 








HOG INSURANCE IS PROVIDED 


Live Agents Wanted 
OMAHA 
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ment of the fraternal spirit in local 
ponds, President Preston T. Kelsey of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest made a few remarks and 
J. V. Barry, former insurance commis- 
sioner of Michigan and old time favorite 
of the order, read some poetry from the 
pen of Henry J. Tyrrell, attorney for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee. 

Because of the inability of the Con- 
gress hotel to accommodate the crowd 
the sentiment in favor of returning to 
the Hotel LaSalle for Blue Goose and 
Northwest meetings was strengthened. 
The ball room of the LaSalle with its 
neighboring Red Room is probably the 
only dining room in a Chicago hostelry 
that will be able to hold the Blue Goose 
dinner next year. 





WAR RECOLLECTIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11, NORTH- 
WEST SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT) 


The next day we were relieved by the 
77th division and started for the rear, 
and it began to look as though [ might 
take my cross home to my family after 
ull. The infantry did get a rest, but 
not the artillery—we were headed by 
forced night marches toward Verdun to 
suvport the 32d division. 


Ww found them at Montfaucon. The 
regiment was ordered to halt for 
the night in a forest about three miles 
from the town, and even though it was 
not dark yet I was just laying down to 
get some sleep when an aide came with 
orders,for me to report to Gen. Cruik- 
shank at Montfaucon. I was to find him 
in a dugout just the other side of the 
town about 200 meters off the road. 

Time was short as I did not want to 
do that hunting in the dark, and with 
my operation and intelligence officer I 
rode forward as hard as I could. While 
waiting for my horse this aide told me 
that it was a hell of a hot place—that 
there was not a building left standing in 
the town, which was perched up on the 
top of a high hill, and that it was not a 
healthy place to linger in. 


£ arrived on the edge of that town 
just at dusk and had not gone but 

a short distance down what was once 
the main street when an M. P. stepped 
out of a cellar and told us that that 
was as far as we could go on horse- 
back. We dismounted and I asked him 
if he knew where Gen. Cruikshank’s 
headquarters were, and he had never 
heard of him. I asked him if we were 
on the main road through town and he 
said we were, but if we were going down 
it we better hurry as the boche shelled 
it like hell every five minutes and we 
had about four minutes to go. But it 
‘proved enough. I broke every world 
record for speed stumbling down that 
main street, and when the shells started 
again we were through the town and 
they were falling behind us. We would 
have been going down that road yet, 
but just out of town we stumbled over 
six dead caisson horses which had just 
been killed and there was a _ soldier 
standing there looking at them. I asked 
him if he knew of any general officer 
that had his headquarters near there 
and he said he did—and also asked if I 
wanted him to show me the way and I 
did, so did he and in a few minutes I 
was reporting to Gen. Cruikshank in the 
dugout where the German crown prince 
had watched the fighting around Verdun. 
The general told me where he wanted 





the batteries to go into position and I 
sent my intelligence officer back over 
the same road, but in the pitch dark, 
te bring them up and these batteries— 
wonder of wonders—were in position at 
daylight and helping the 32d division in 
their attack. 


AM giving you a little sketch of the 

high spots from Sept. 7 to now, Oct. 5, 
in all 28 days, and yet we spent 284 days 
just like it. These Minnesota boys who 
volunteered and reached France in the 
first 60,000—they were wonderful. Oth- 
ers did just as well, perhaps, but these 
boys were mine and you will forgive me 
if I speak with too much pride. They 
left their easy lives, their pleasant 
homes, their loves and gay friendships 


to be the first into this hell of a war, 


and they remained amid the scenes of 
sacrifice until the great task you set 
them to do was finished. 





New Hartford Special in West 

Leland M. Bell, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California Agricultural School, 
has been appointed special agent for the 
livestock department of the Hartford in 
California, western Oregon, Nevada and 
Arizona, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 


Dana C. Day Married 
DES MOINES, IA., Sept. 30—Dana C. 
Day, formerly agency manager for the 
Iowa State Livestock, well known in 
Iowa live stock insurance circles, was 
married recently at Springfield, Mass., 
io Miss Ruth May Hendricks. Mr. and 
Mrs. Day will reside in Denver, where 
Day is assisting his father in the or- 

ganization of a trust company. 





Smallest Riot Policy 


What is undoubtedly the small- 
est individual riot and civil com- 
motion line written since this 
form of indemnity became popu- 
lar is a $100 policy covering on 
headquarters of a woman’s re- 
ligious organization in Boston. 
The annual premium was 9 cents. 











Will Attend Louisville Convention 

President F. C. Buswell of the National 
Board has appointed the following com- 
mittees to represent that body at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Louisville: Presi- 
dent H. A. Smith, National of Hartford; 
Manager H. R. Loudon, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; P. D. McGregor, western 
manager of the Queen; President J. P. 
Levison of the Fireman’s Fund, and Mr. 
Buswell himself. 


Yorkshire Manager Coming 

NEW YORK, Sept. 1—James Hamilton, 
general manager of the Yorkshire, is due 
to arrive here tomorrow on a visit to 
United States Manager Ernest Boyd. The 
company is steadily forging ahead both 
here and abroad, and is building along 
solid lines. 


Death of President Feeney 
George E. Feeney, president of the 
Columbian of Indianapolis, died this 
week. He was head of the Feeney Fur- 
niture & Stove Co. and president of 
the Worlds Fair Store. 





Michigan Livestock Insurance 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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SURETY MEN’S VIEWS 
ON “COST PLUS’’ PLAN 


Regarded as Reducing Hazard 
But Might Mean Lessened 
Demand for Bonds 


“UPSET PRICE” MAY HELP 


Meets Owner’s Demand for Definite 
Basis on Which to Figure Con- 
struction Cost 





Surety men generally agree that the 
cost-plus basis for building contracts, 
which advocated by A. E. Wells, Chi- 
cago contractor, in a recent issue of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, would be 
a good thing for the surety companies 
as well as the contractor if as many 
bonds were written on contracts of 
that sort as on those which are let 
on a fixed price basis, as it would, of 
course, reduce the hazard very greatly; 
but there seems to be considerable rea- 
son to believe that the volume of bond 
writing might be materially reduced 
if such a plan were to be adopted as 
a general arrangement. 

The consideration which is usually 
the strongest in causing the man who 
is having a building erected to re- 
quire a surety bond is that of insuring 
that building will be completed at the 
cost agreed upon and within the agreed 
time. On a strict cost-plus contract 
practically the only risk left to cover 
is the moral hazard, covering the con- 
tractor’s ability to carry through. the 
job and the possibility of collusion 
with material men or sub-contractors. 

It is suggested in that connection, 
however, that the general adoption of 
that plan probably would mean a re- 
duction on rates and that under those 
conditions the building owner might 
be willing to pay for the coverage 
which he would receive, although he 
might not be disposed to pay for the 
smaller amount of protection at the 
rates now charged. 


Three Kinds of Contracts 


There are really three kinds of cost- 
plus contracts, one in which the con- 
tractor fixes an “upset price,” beyond 
which he guarantees the cost of the 
building will not go; a second in which 
the contractor takes all the financial 
responsibility, but fixes the price strictly 
on the basis of costs, and a third in 
which the building owner finances the 
entire operation, leaving the actual 
constructiom work as the only matter 
which the contractor has to handle. 

Some modifications of these plans 
are being used in a number of cases 
even where the contract is on a fixed 
price basis. To afford some relief to 
the contractor from the financial bur- 
den which he has had to carry, it has 
been agreed in some cases that mate- 
rial shall be paid for by the building 
owner as it is received on the job. 
A combination of the two plans is be- 
ing used in some contracts, notably in 





VIRGINIA FEDERATION FORMED 





Philip S. Powers of Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Heads New State 
Organization 





RICHMOND, VA., Sept. 30.—Philip 
S. Powers, general agent at Richmond 
for the Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
heads the Virginia branch of the Na- 
tional Insurance Federation recently 
organized. The secretary is Stuart 
Ragland, of the Richmond office of the 
Travelers. William E. Morton, in 
charge of the bonding department of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety in that 
city, is treasurer. The following com- 
prise the executive committee: Francis 
X. Malley, Richmond; H. M. Justis, 
Norfolk; Charles I. Lunsford, Roanoke; 
William J. Perry, Staunton; Charles H. 
Cuthbert, Petersburg. 

Negotiations are in progress for the 
employment of a competent attorney to 
direct the work of perfecting the or- 
ganization, the understanding being 
that he will devote the next three months 
exclusively to this task, with offices in 
Richmond. While the purpose of the 
federation is to promote the general 
interest of insurance regardless of any 
special lines, the first thing in view is 
to combat the movement for monopo- 
listic state fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation which is said to be already 
well under way in Virginia. It is an- 
ticipated that the issue will be fought 
out at the forthcoming session of the 
general assembly which convenes next 
January. Impetus is expected to be 
given the Virginia federation plans by 
National Secretary Mark T. McKee who 
has agreed to visit Richmond at an 
early date for a conference with offi- 
cials of the organization. 


PLAN INSURANCE BUILDING 





Employers’ Indemnity Officials Head 


Move for New Quarters in 
Kansas City 





KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City will have an exclusive: in- 
surance building, ready for occupancy 
Feb. 1, 1920, work on the improvement 
having already begun. The Employers’ 
Indemnity will be the chief factor in 
this building, occupying the two upper 
floors. The Insurance Building Com- 
pany has been incorporated by E. G. 
Trimble, president; John Woodhead, 
Harold Woodhead and W. A. LaBar, 
also officers of the Employers’ In- 
demnity. They have secured a 99-year 
lease on the ground and three-story 
building at Tenth and Oak streets, 
erected about 12 years ago for the 
home of Spalding’s commercial col- 
lege. The new owners will add two 
stories, and make other improvements. 

The Employers’ Indemnity has 90 
employes in its present quarters in the 
Commerce building and in the new 
home it will bring into its organiza- 
tion the 20 persons now working in 
another building, part of the organ- 
ization of the Kansas City Casualty, 
which was taken over a few months 
ago. 

The third floor of the Insurance 
building has already been leased to the 
Western Reciprocal Underwriters, and 
the Merchants’ Fire, now housed in 
the Railway Exchange. Several appli- 
cations from insurance companies for 
space in the building have been re- 
ceived. Only insurance companies will 
be given space in the building. 








the big Pennsylvania railroad terminal 
work in Chicago, where the main con- 
tract is on a fixed price basis, but it 
is provided that certain additional fea- 
tures, final action on which was left 
open, shall be handled on the cost plus 
basis if the company decides to include 
them in the work. 


Owner Prefers Fixed Price 


Naturally the preference of the build- 
ing owner is for a fixed price contract, 
as he wants to know “where he gets 
off,” and feels that the work is almost 
sure to cost him more on the cost- 
plus plan, as a contractor will not shave 
the corners quite so closely when the 
other man is paying all the bills as he 
will if his own profit depends wholly 
on the economical handling of the 
contract. 

Public buildings and to a consid- 
erable extent the contracts for big cor- 
porations, where the men handling the 
contracts are acting in a representa- 
tive capacity, demand definite figures 
and the same is true in private owners 
who are seeking a loan to finance their 
operations. For this reason many 
contract bond writers consider it doubt- 
ful whether the cost-plus idea will be 
generally adopted. 


Use of Upset Price Helps 


Others believe that the use of the upset 
price meets most of these objections, as 
it shows the municipality or corporation 
the maximum of responsibility which it 
may be called upon to assume under the 
contract, with a good chance of getting 





the work done at a considerably lower 
figure. In most of the cases where this 
plan has been used the actual cost has 
been materially below the upset price, 
and that argument can be urged strongly 
by the contractor in favor of it as against 
the fixed price. 

The straight cost-plus plan has been 
used with success in cases where the 
owner and the contractor have had pre- 
vious dealings which has been of a char- 
acter to bring about a feeling of con- 
fidence, but there is naturally some re- 
luctance about taking such a long chance 
unless such relations have been estab- 
lished already. Even where an upset 
price is fixed, the successful use of the 
plan of course presupposes a lack of 
competition, as the fixing of such a price 
on a competitive basis would of course 
bring matters back just to where they 
were before. 


Must Cover Unexpected Changes 


To make the upset price plan of any 
value to the contractor he must be able 
to put it sufficiently high to cover unex- 
pected changes in both material and la- 
bor. Neither one can be depended upon 
very strongly, as recent developments 
have shown that agreements with labor 
unions can easily be broken by the 
unions, and some contractors have found 
that contracts with material men also 
are likely to have loopholes in them 
which make their enforcement difficult 
if the material man wants to find a way 
out. 


Joseph S. Roberts, who formerly 
traveled for the Preferred Accident in 
the middle west and has just returned 
from military service, has become spe- 
cial agent of the Aetna Life’s liability 
department at Chicago. 
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| Movement Started by W. W. Dark 
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MO., Sept. 30.— | 





at Niagara Falls Meeting Will 
Be Followed Up 


COMMITTEE IS SELECTED 


First Session to Be Held in Chicago 
Some Time Late This Month— 
Purpose Explained 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 30.— 
When W. W. Dark, secretary-treasurer 
of the Business Men’s Indemnity of 
Indianapolis, made some pretty direct 
thrusts at certain weak spots in the 
armor of the insurance business at the 
annual meeting of the Accident & 
Health Underwriters Conference at 
Niagara Falls early this month, he ap- 
parently “started something.” Since 
he has returned home he has received 
letters from recognized leaders in the 
business endorsing his comments and 
encouraging him to follow it up. Mr. 
Dark charged the insurance business, 
in brief, with short-sighted selfishness 
and pointed to the spirit of community 
interest which exists among the bank- 
ing fraternity as a relationship which 
insurance men of all branches could 
copy with profit. In view of the re- 
sponse which has been made to his 
suggestions, Mr. Dark says that he will! 
be glad to lend his efforts in any way 
that will further the desired end. 





Committee to Pursue Subject 


In line with this Mr. Dark, C. H. 
Boyer, manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the National Life, U. S. A., and 
I. N. Stevens, president of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty, were appointed a 
committee to pursue this subject. A 
meeting of this committee will be held 
in Chicago the early part of next 
month when Mr. Stevens passes through 


the city on his way home from a trip 


to the Pacific coast. 

“Both Mr. Boyer and Mr. Stevens 
are in hearty accord with the views ex- 
pressed at Niagara Falls,” said Mr. 
Dark last week. “The contrast be- 
tween the social standing of an insur- 
ance man in Great Britain, for example, 
and in the United States is pitifully 
against the latter. To be an ‘under- 
writer’ in the former country is to be- 
long to a profession which stands as 
high, if not higher, than that of bank- 
ing. 

" On Defensive in America 

“In America we all know too well 
that insurance in all its branches is 
almost constantly on the defensive. 
The business is treated with a degree 
of suspicion and taxes are imposed 
upon it in a spirit of appeal to public 
favor. Certainly the patrons of the in- 
surance companies in this country, the 
public have a wrong angle view of 
this business. Banking is not harried 
and persecuted by lawmakers, while 
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The American Credit- - Indemnity Co. 


of NEW YORK 
CREDIT INSURANCE ONLY 
E. M. TREAT, President 


The American’s Unlimited Policy not only provides absolute proze-tion against abnormal Jess on 
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insurance is. Who is to blame? I 
think that we must accept the respon- 
sibility ourselves. The public opinion 
of the insurance business has been 
made by insurance men themselves. 
There is hardly a business man who is 
not solicited at least a dozen times a 
year for insurance of various kinds by 
the representatives of various com- 
panies. It is undeniably true that in 
nine cases out of ten these representa- 
tives will either have a disparaging 
word to say regarding their compet- 
itors or will at least insinuate flaws and 
faults in companies other than their 
own. 

“When a man has been assured by 
ten or twelve representatives of com- 
panies that, in each case, there is only 
one best company and that he is taking 
chances to trust his insurance welfare 
to any other, is it any wonder that he 
becomes suspicious of the whole lot 
and disgusted with their representa- 








tives. With that frame of mind, can he 
be expected to view with any feeling 
other than satisfaction the imposition 
of tax burdens upon imsurance com- 
panies? 

Banks Maintain Community Spirit 


“We have plenty of imsurance in 
every large city where banks have 
maintained the spirit of community 
interest as relating to weak members 
in their ranks and have done every- 
thing to prevent the growth of advérse 
public opinion. The business of bank- 
ing is reaping the natural results of 
such a course. It is high time, in my 
opinion, that the insurance business 
developed a similar spirit of com- 
munity interest. How this may be ac- 
complished I am not prepared to sug- 
gest, but it is possible, of course, and 
I shall be glad to do what I can to find 
the way and help toward the desired 
result.” 














WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 








NEW YORK PRO CONTINUES 
Commissioner MawW Recommend Re- 
opening of Ali Awards Made in 
Up-State Offices 





NEW YORK, Sept. 30.— As a re- 
sult of the investigation of the New 
York State Insurance Fund and the 
State Industrial Commission before 
Special Commissioner Connor, it is 
stated, that Mr. Connor will recom- 
mend the reopening of all awards made 
in up-state offices of the commission 
since Jan. 1, 1917. E. R. Hoffman, an 
accountant assisting Miles M. Daw- 
son, attorney and actuary, testified at 
hearing that a number of awards in 
up-state offices had been reopened and 
increased as much as 128 percent and 
in some cases 200 percent. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, former manager 
of the State Fund, was questioned 
about the Metropolitan By-Products 
Company, which he said owed the state 
fund $71,000. He admitted that he 
had withheld legal procedure against 
the company on his own responsibility. 

The Wynkoop Service was again 
brought into the evidence, showing 
that the total amount handled for its 
clients was $441,091. On the basis of 
Mr. Wynkoop’s contracts with his 
clients, it was estimated that his gross 
profits would be $113,000, including 
$39,000 as his share of dividends and 
$74,000 for medical services. 

District Attorney Swain of New York 
county is attentively following the in- 
vestigation and doubtless will have 
plenty of material for prosecuting graft- 


‘ing employees once the hearings con- 


clude. William A. Herman, one of the 
trusted employees of the State Insurance 
Fund, coolly told upon the witness stand 
of having secured $650 for himself for 
getting an award of $3,401 for a claim- 
ant. Altogether a pretty state of affairs 
is shown to have existed in the admin- 
istration of the fund, and one that fully 
justified Gov. Smith in compelling an 
examination of its methods. 





Indiana Accident Report 


The August report of the Indiana state 
industrial board shows 318 coal mine 
accidents during the month, resulting in 
eleven deaths. The automobile industry 
showed 303 accidents, with one death, 
and the steel industry 211 accidents and 
five deaths. Total accidents, 3,445; aver- 
age weekly wage of those injured, $23. 


First Aid Work Valuable 


Results obtained through the first aid 
course established recently by the Red 
Cross have attracted the attention of 
many large institutions. It has been 
shown that efficient first aid treatment 
shortens materially the time lost by dis- 
abled workmen. 

The effort on the part of casualty un- 
derwriters to reduce their losses from 
industrial accidents by the extension of 
standardized first aid instruction to their 
compensation policyholders is expected 





to result in saving time in the period of 
recovery following injury, and in some 
cases, in the saving of life. 

Accident prevention and public health 
activity are foremost on the program 
announced in connection with the coming 
Third Red Cross Roll Call. 


Hearing on Missouri Act 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 30—Opening tes- 
timony in the legal fight of employers te 
make permanent an injunction to pre- 
vent certification of signatures to peti- 
tions calling for a referendum vote on 
the workmen’s compensation act was 
taken today before Tom Dumm of Jeffer- 
son City, who was named referee last 
week by Circuit Judge Slade. Attorneys 
representing St. Louis employers and the 
labor section favoring the act announced 
they would offer a mass of evidence to 
prove fraud and misrepresentation in 
securing signatures to the petitions. 

The hearing is expected to be in ses- 
sion several days and adjourn until a 
later date. The referee’s final report to 
Judge Slade is not expected to be made 
before thirty days. 


New Chairman of Texas Board 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 30—E. A. Berry 
of Madisonville, Tex., is the new chair- 
man of the Texas Industrial Accident 
Board, succeeding D. W. Odell, who did 
not desire reappointment. The appoint- 
ment is for a term of six years. Mr. 
Berry is now assistant attorney- -general 
in attendance on the court of criminal 
appeals, and was formerly district attor- 
ney of the Madison county district of 
Texas. 


Oklahoma Book Published 


The State Industrial Commission of 
Cklahoma has gotten out Bulletin No. 2 
dealing with the Oklahoma workmen’s 
compensation law and amendments. It 
also gives the rules for procedure before 
the commission. The booklet contains 
the full copy of the law. The law is now 
in operation in Oklahoma and will not be 
subject to referendum at the next gen- 
eral election as was anticipated by rea- 
son of the fact that the petition to be 
filed with the secretary of state was de- 
layed until it could not be accepted. 


Big Death Verdict Upheld 


FRANKFORT, KY., Sept. 30—The 
Court of Appeals has decided that a ver- 
dict of $16,000 was not excessive as com- 
pensation for the death of a young 
woman of moderate means. The opinion 
was given in the case of Florence 
Becker’s administrator against the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal Railway Com- 
rany and the Southern Radlway Com- 
pany. Miss Becker was killed in a col- 
lision between a Southern Railway loco- 
motive and a street car in which she 
was riding. 


Sales methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in the accident and health in- 
surance business are outlined in each 
monthly issue of The Casualty Review. 
Send ten cents for sample copy or one 
dollar for a year’s subscription to 1362 
Insurance Exchange, Chicage. 
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Everything in Insurance 


OES not the insurance agent, 
|) wn is asked to write any kind 

of insurance, whether he particu- 
larly takes care of that kind or not, 
do an unwise thing, to refer his in- 
quirer to some other agency? Many 
people do not make any fine distinc- 
tions when considering the term “in- 
surance” and look upon an insurance 
agent as one who is ready to take care 
of any kind of insurance they may de- 
sire. Agents who make it a practice 
to handle, of course, through other 
agencies, any kind of insurance con- 
cerning which they may have been 
asked for information, believe that tak- 
ing care of business not strictly of 
their own kind, results in a greatly in- 
creased income for themselves. 

For instance, a man who specializes 
in accident and health insurance and 
who has no company writing plate glass 
insurance, was asked for rates on plate 
glass used for desk covers. Instead 
of referring this inquirer to another 
agency, the accident and health solici- 
tor said, “Sure, I will look after this 
for you.” He went to the plate glass 
agency and had the policy prepared. 
As a result of this attention to the 
wants of his prospective customer he 
has now established relations with five 
or six people, some of whom have al- 
ready been written for accident and 


Contract Bond Specialist 


Tue Aetna Casuatty & Surety in 
commenting on the work of the agent 
in securing contract bonds, makes the 
point that a real specialist in this kind 
of work will meet with undoubted suc- 
cess and can deal with the best grade 
of contractors. He must know his busi- 
ness and those with whom he deals 
must realize that he is a master of his 
calling. It is up to the agent, con- 
tends the AETNA, to show the con- 
tractor by his intimate knowledge of 
the way contracts are made, let and 
bonded, that he better than anyone else 
in his locality is fitted to render the 
contractor a distinct service. Some 
agents shy at studying the contract 
form and terms. Building and con- 
struction contracts have pretty much 
the same mechanism. The agent should 
be able to dissect the contract, analyze 
it and grasp its significance. The 
AETNA in making suggestions along this 
line says: 

Contracts are dry things and are 
hardly ever read by any one except the 
engineers or architects who write them, 
the contractors who bid on them, the 
attorneys for the owners who pay for 
the work, and the surety companies who 
write the bonds. They are of the ut- 
most importance to each of these be- 
cause they set forth the very essence of 
the undertaking. Learn how they are 
made up; they all follow along the same 
lines an@ have the same elements, 
namely, the invitation to bidders, the 
taking in of bids, the general descrip- 
tion of what they cover, the general con- 
ditions of the contract, payments, etc., 
the specific description or the specifica- 


tions telling how the work is to be done, 
its charaeter, quality, etc, the steps 


taken if the contract is defaulted, and 
the terms of the bond. The drawings 
are a part of the contract and many 


health policies and the others are ready 
to be written shortly. 

In many of the smaller cities and 
towns, there are opportunities for the 
fire insurance agent to write accident 
and health insurance. The casualty 
companies frequently establish connec- 
tions in a town or city with a man who 
when approached on the subject im- 
mediately remembers that not so long 
ago some one asked him about taking 
out an accident and health policy and 
he was forced to give the reply that 
he did not have any companies han- 
dling that business or know much about 
it and there the entire matter was 
dropped. In other words, the initiative 
for forming the connection to write 
accident and health business had to 
come from the accident and health 
company. Suppose when the inquiry 
was made, the fire insurance agent 
promised to investigate and get a suit- 
able policy for the inquirer. Would 
not the action of the agent impress 
the inquirer favorably? 

The argumemt that the fire insurance 
agency is too busy handling other lines 
holds only where these other lines can- 
not be handled profitably? Fire insur- 
ance agents in some rural communities 
are beginning to demonstrate clearly 
that accident and health insurance can 
be handled very profitably by writing 
both commercial and farm business. 


times the latter is unintelligible without 
the other and vice versa, 

Learn how work is let, the difference 
between lump side bids and unit prices, 
what are the estimated quantities and 
how they are used, what an unbalanced 
bid is and its advantages or disadvan- 
tages. Find out why school houses and 
city halls are generally let on a lump 
sum basis while reservoirs and concrete 
bridges are let on the basis of unit prices. 
Get so you will not confuse the total 
sum of a unit price contract with the 
principal sum of a lump sum contract. 
Find out what options are bid on and 
which are accepted. Get so you can 
analyze a schedule of bids on a unit 
price contract and tell which are un- 
balanced, Learn how architects and en- 
gineers make monthly estimates and 
payments on contracts; they are differ- 
ent—but why write more, because when 
you have gotten along as far as this 
you will have such a start that you can 
finish your own education without sug- 
gestions on our part. 

Talk with engineers, architects and 
contractors at opportune times; it is 
always easy to get a man to talk on his 
business if you are a listener. And the 
above is not nearly as technical or hard 
to-acquire by you as you may now think. 
A little effort on your part and the thing 
is done, and, like learning to swim or 
run an auto, it comes all at once and 
is never forgotten. 

A technical education is not needed to 
enable you to become a specialist, and, 
after you have become one, you are of 
much greater value to the three parties 
interested in this business—the contrac- 
tor, the bonding company and yourself. 
That means success. 





“Money has never yet been known to 
buy happiness. Happiness is born of right 
living ; it is the child of right thinking and 
right acting, of helpful service. A selfish 
man never knows real happiness.” 


“SELLING things requires strategy and 
he who argues throws strategy to the 
winds. He who argues usually resorts to 
the ‘hammer’ and no salesman can gain 
a single point by trying to saw wood with 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
OF CASUALTY MEN 
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W. T. Grant, secretary of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident of Kansas City, 
who is a vice-president of the National 
Safety Council, has taken a prominent 
part in the organization of the new 
Public Safety Committee just formed at 
Kansas City. The movement was 
started more than a year ago, when 
. Trimble, president of the Em- 
ployers’ Indemnity, was president of 
the Kansas City division ot the council. 














Nelson D. Sterling, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, and in direct 
charge of its plate glass insurance de- 
partment, is recovering from a severe 
attack of appendicitis, and it is ex- 
pected will be back at his desk within 
thirty days. Edward St. John, general 
agent for the same company at New 
Orleans, is suffering from a paralytic 
stroke. During his absence the office 
is in charge of Eugene F. King, as- 
sistant manager at Atlanta. 


E. H. Manning, who is to become 
underwriting manager for the Pennsyl- 
vania Surety of Harrisburg, under the 
reorganization of that institution, is 
highly regarded in surety underwrit- 
ing circles. For the past two years, 
he has been associated with Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co. of Boston, general 
agents of the Fidelity & Casualty for 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, before which he was at the 
head office of the insurance company 
with special supervision over its ju- 
dicial bonding business. A lawyer by 
profession, Mr. Manning has had broad 
experience in the surety field, having 
been successively identified with sev- 
eral of the foremost companies in the 
business. 





Milwaukee Association Resumes 
The Casualty Underwriters Association 





of Milwaukee, in resuming organization 





COMPANY TO EXPAND 


PENNSYLVANIA SURETY PLAN 





New Interests Get Control and Will 
Enter the Company in More 
Territory 





New York and Boston interests 
have purchased the Pennsylvania Sure- 
ty of Harrisburg and will increase its 
capital to $500,000. There will be a 
like amount of surplus. It now writes 
fidelity and surety, but its charter will 
be amended to write burglary. It is 
the intention to apply for admission to 
New York and Massachusetts. Branch 
offices will. be established in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. The underwrit- 
ing management will be im charge of 
E. H. Manning, one of the chief sur- 
ety underwriters at the home office of 
the Fidelity & Casualty. Secretary J. 
R. Henry will be retained. President 
Edward Bailey will continue as a di- 
rector. The company is operating in 
a very limited territory at present. It 
was organized by the Harrisburg Trust 
Company in 1905. It has gone along 
conservatively and built up a surplus 
of about $360,000. It belongs to the 
Surety Association of America. 

Mr. Manning has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the surety business, is a 
lawyer and got his training in the 
judicial department or the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. For a time 
he was with the American Bonding 
and then was in Oklahoma as joint 
attorney for the Fidelity & Deposit 
and the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty. 








activities for the new fall and winter 
season, has decided to hold bi-weekly 
meetings in the form of a noonday 
luncheon at the Hotel Blatz on the first 
and third Monday ef each month. The 
first luncheon will be held Monday, Oct. 
6. Heretofore the association held meet- 
ings on call. Loyal Durand, of the Em- 
ployers Liability, is president, and Ray 
J. Rebhan, of the Royal Indemnity, is 
secretary and treasurer. 








TALKS WITH CASUALTY MEN 

















more and more in demand and 

undoubtedly as the aircraft busi- 
ness becomes more standardized and 
stabilized, companies will begin to 
write this class. So far the Travelers 
is the only company that is writing 
compensation and public liability. It 
is also issuing accident tickets to pas- 
sengers covering them for 24 hours the 
same as railroad accident ticket cov- 
erage. The Travelers is no longer 
‘writing collision insurance, but some of 
the fire companies are issuing collision 
cover, notably the Queen, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, Automobile of Hart- 
ford, Merchants Fire of New York and 
National Liberty of New York. The 
Travelers did cover collision, its lia- 
bility having been extended to collision 
in the air when the airplane is dam- 
aged, collision with trees and buildings 
in flying and also damage to the ma- 
chine through a false landing. The 
fire companies are covering theft, col- 
lision and fire. 

So far the greatest demand for air- 
craft insurance is coming from those 
who own machines and are using them 
for demonstration flights at fairs. In 
a number of cases a chautauqua, county 
fair, or chamber of commerce of the 
city will arange for an airplane guar- 
anteeing a certain amount. Then 
charges are made for carrying pas- 
sengers. There are few machines be- 
ing purchased for pleasure purposes. 
A few are being used to carry goods, 
this being largely in the nature of an 
advertisement. 


\ IRPLANE insurance is becoming 


i a. 





the hammer.” 


Chicago surety men find that they 


are now just about shut out of getting 
any business from the board of educa- 
tion, or in fact, the city proper, be- 
cause the authorities have instructed 
that all business go to one broker who 
gives the bonds to the Southern Sur- 
ety. Surety men are not blaming the 
Southern Surety or the broker, feeling 
that they are lucky to have been able 
to put over the deal. They are, how- 
ever, pretty sore at the city admin- 
istration, feeling that they are not get- 
ting a square deal inasmuch as all are 
taxpayers, are qualified to write the 
bonds and declare they are entitled to 
a part of the business. They hold the 
city is in a different position than a 
private corporation. The city is a pub- 
lic body to whose expense all taxpay- 
ers contribute. The surety men say 
if they qualify and can give the serv- 
ice, they are entitled to a fair deal in 
the allotment of business. 


* * * 


A casualty manager in speaking of 
limited or deductible coverage for au- 
tomobile collision insurance gave it as 
his opinion that any form of deducti- 
ble coverage is destined to create fric- 
tion and bad feeling. However clear it 
may be in assured’s mind when the 
policy is sold that he must stand the 
first $25 or $50 ef a loss, when the 
loss does come he feels he is entitled 
to full payment. Seme brokers and 
agents he says deliberately sell the de- 
ductible policy and keep silent on the 
coverage hoping that they will get by. 
He urges his agents and brokers to sell 
the full collision policy and thus avoid 
trouble. Limited policies, he says, are 





unsatisfactory when it comes to losses. 
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AMERICAN BONDING: 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
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AMERICAN BONDING | . - 


AND | 
| CASUALTY COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY 


cane CASUALTY 
| BONDS INSURANCE) 











Over $700,000.00 in Sioux City, lowa Writing Surety and 
approved securities : Fidelity Bonds, 
on deposit with Iowa GUS A. ELBOW, President 6nd teletiieemes 


Insurance Depart- 
ment for protection 
of Policy -holders. 


Casualty lines in 
fourteen States. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1918 
$1,365,275.23 











































Business-Builders 
Developing 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Automobile, 
Elevator and General Liability, Accident, 
Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 


Appreciate the co-operation of the 


Massachusetts Bonding | 
& Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-in Capital $1,500,060 Write for Territory 



















Republic Casualty Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes All Lines of Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 








GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 









Surplus and Reserves to 


Policy Holders, $2,030,162.08 
Compiled Under Laws of New York, Pennsylvania and Georgia 


MACON GEORGIA 



























AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: GALVESTON, TEXAS 
3 "OR eeay Statement as of June 30th, 1919. 
NET SURPLUS eaaidae t= °—<o7 eos ere 068.69 
ASSETS (OVER)...........ccceccccceccccccee so $2/000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 
SEALY HUTCHINGS, President JOHN SEALY, Vice-President 
GEO. SEALY, Secretary J. F. SEINSHEIMER, Gen’l Mgr. 
A Multiple Line Company — Casualty Lines (except Workmen’s 
Compensation and Accident and Health) and all ferms ef Fidelity and 
Surety Bends. 


Responsible Agents Wanted Where Not Represented. 


















































ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 

















ILLNESS COSTS $50 A YEAR 





Data Prepared by Metropolitan Life 
Shows That Is Minimum for 
the Average Family 





Some interesting data in regard to 
the need for health insurance is fur- 
nished by the recent sickness surveys 
made by the Metropolitan Life, which 
showed that the average individual is 
sick seven days per annum. These sur- 
veys included only those who were 
sufficiently ill to be unable to work. It 
is safe to assume that all of them 
should have been under medical care. 
Commenting on the results of these 
surveys, Lee K. Frankel. third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan, says: 

If we take as our unit the average 
family of five, consisting of father and 
mother and three children, and use the 
above average of seven days’ illness per 
member, we may assume that in such 
an average family there are 35 days of 
illness per annum. On the assumption 
that half of the incapacitated are chronic 
invalids who do not require the daily 
visit of a physician, it is probably not 
an exaggeration to assume that the 35 
days of illness would require seventeen 
visits. The cost of a physician’s visit in 
the home has increased along with the 
other necessities of life. It is doubtful 
whether in the large cities physicians’ 
services can be obtained today under $2 
per visit. This would mean $35 per an- 
num for physicians’ services alone. 

In this calculation no provision has 
been made for dental care of the mem- 
bers of the family. In the opinion of 
competent oral hygienists, prophylactic 
eare should be given the teeth at least 
twice a year. Assuming that it were done 
only yearly, the ‘expense for this would 
be at the lowest possible estimate ap- 
proximately $10 per annum. Nursing care 
given by a visiting nurse wouid vary 
from $10 to $20 per annum. It is difficult 
to make any estimate of the cost of eye- 
glasses and the care of the eyes gen- 
erally but it would be safe to assume an 
expenditure of $10 per annum, 

Some families may go through the year 
with practically no expenditure; other 
families, on the other hand, may in an 
unfortunate year have an expenditure 
running into hundreds of dollars. Cov- 
ering a period of years, however, it is 
fairly certain that the average family 
would average a minimum of $50 per 
year. It would not be difficult to increase 
this average to $60 or even to $75 per 
annum. 





Travelers’ Office in Montana 


On Oct. 1 the Traveler will establish 
a branch office, life and accident depart- 
ments, at Billings, Mont., with T. D. Van 
Osdell as manager. Mr. Van Osdell has 
represented the company as special agent 





and later as assistant manager of the 
Kansas City branch office. 


ACCIDENT AGENTS CONVENE 








Hold Separate Sessions at Annual 
Agency Gathering of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life in Pittsburgh 





Agents in the accident department 
of the Pacific Mutual Life held sepa- 
rate sessions during the annual meet- 
ing of the company’s leading producers 
in Pittsburgh last week. One hundred 
and eighty-seven men in both life and 
health and accident departments were 
in attendance at the meeting and a 
large number made it a point to get 
the benefit of the sessions of both de- 
partments. Vice-President Rich J. 
Mier acted as chairman of the accident 
meetings. It was announced that 43 
percent of the company’s accident and 
health business is written by the com- 
mercial department, 22 percent in the 
monthly payment department and 20 
percent in the railroad department. 
Vice-President Danford M. Baker an- 
nounced that the influenza epidemic 
cost the company $250,000 last year. 

M. Woodson of Birmingham, 
Ala., won the $25 cash prize with his 
paper on “How I overcome excuses.” 
Mr. Woodson submitted convincing an- 
swers to the ten excuses most com- 
monly offered by prospects for not 
taking disability insurance. Cary Gro- 
ton, superintendent of the commercial 
division gave a short talk, giving the 
home office viewpoint of the accident 
and health business. Frank R. Wood- 
bury, manager of the company’s New 
York office, who has charge of the Pa- 
cific’s Mutuals largest commercial 
agency, discussed “How to build an 
accident general agency,” he told of 
the manner in which the company’s 
metropolitan office has been developed. 
W. D. Mead of Seattle told how to se- 
cure new commercial business. Talks 
were also given by C. B. Bartholomew 
of Denver, representing the railroad 
department; William T. Calderwood of 
Los Angeles, representing the monthly 
department, and F. A. Berthoid of New 
York, one of the most active brokers 
of that metropolis. Vice-President 
Danford M. Baker explained in detail 
the company’s new _ non-cancellable 
policy. The sessions were concluded 
with a selling demonstration in which 
Jack Paschall of Los Angeles acted as 
the buyer and R. A. Brown the lead- 
ing producer in his agency, the seller. 
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RECORD BOND AT CINCINNATI 





Twelve Companies Furnish One for 
$4,000,000 in Probate Court of 
Hamilton County 





CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 1.—The 
heaviest fiduciary bond evér executed 
in the probate court of Hamilton 
county was given by 12 surety compa- 
nies last week. The bond, for $4,000,- 
000, was given by the Central Trust 
Company and Charles A. Gordon, ex- 
ecutors under the . will of James 
Mooney, who died about three weeks 
ago, and under the law is for twice the 
amount of the estimated value of the 
estate. Within 30 days the executors 
must file an inventory and appraisal, 
and it is regarded as more than likely 
that additional bond will be required. 

All except three of the companies li- 
censed for bonding business in Ohio par- 
ticipated in underwriting the bond. 
Eleven qualified for the full amount 
they are permitted to write under the 
treasury rule that such companies are 





permitted to write only 10 percent of 
combined capital and surplus on any 
one bond. The twelfth company wrote 
slightly more than half of the amount 
in which it could have qualified under 
the same rule. 

Under the treasury rule, as generally 
interpreted, these can qualify again if 
additional bond is required; but Judge 
Lueders interprets “any one bond,” as 
applied to estates, as meaning any one 
estate. Under this interpretation, addi- 
tional surety, if required, must come 
from the three companies that did not 
participate in this underwriting and the 
surplus of the company which did not 
receive its full allotment. 

The statutory premium, under the Ohio 
law, will be $10,000, unless a section of 
the law applying to trust companies only 
is interpreted to apply in this instance, 
in which case it will be somewhat lower. 

Interest in this transaction lies largely 
in the fact that Mr. Mooney’s will pro- 
vided that the executors “be required 
to give bond in strong surety com- 
panies”’—a most unusual _ provision. 
Larger estates have been settled in the 
local courts, but bond either was waived 
or private bondsmen were accepted. 

Companies which qualified on the 
bond were: Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
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American Surety, Fidelity & Deposit, Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, Globe Indemnity, London & 
Lancashire, Maryland Casualty, National 
Surety, Royal Indemnity, U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty and Southern Surety. 


Strong Resolutions Adopted 


What the Illinois Association of Local 
Agents thinks about the Contractors 
Service Corporation was very clearly ex- 
pressed in a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the organization held 
in Streator, Ill., last week, reading as 
tcllows: 

“Owing to the practice of stock com- 
panies in fire and casualty business re- 
insuring lines carried by mutuals, and 
also allowing commissions to organiza- 
tions and mutuals which make possible 
the rebate of commissions to their mem- 
bers thereby strengthening the competi- 
tion against the local agents, we protest 
against these practices and request the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
to compile information relative thereto 
and take measures necessary leading to 
the abolition of these practices. 

“A specific instance of this rebating 





system now prominently before the in- 
surance fraternity is the Contractors 
Service Corporation. In order to use 
every means to combat this we recom- 
mend that every local agent take up 
this specific instance with his casualty 
company and request it not to become a 
party to the deal either by reinsurance 
or otherwise.” 


Aetna Bond Department Changes 


George C. Moore, superintendent of the 
bond department of the Aetna’s branch 
office at Lansing, Mich., has been made 
manager of a similar department of the 
Aetna at Indianapolis. Mr. Moore has 
been in the Michigan territory for about 
two years and during that time has made 
many friends among the insurance fra- 
ternity. He will, however, be among 
friends in his new position, as he is re- 
turning to Indianapolis to manage the 
same department for which he acted as 
special agent for many years. He will 
assume his new duties about Oct. 15. 

L. B. Fowler, for several years in the 
bond underwriting department of the 
Aetna at Hartford, will succeed Mr. 
Moore at Lansing. 
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BIG DEMAND IN SOUTHWEST 


Business Men in Texas Are Awaken- 
ing to Importance of Carrying 
Burglary Insurance 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 30.—While 
burglary insurance has been carried 
by banks and jewelers for a number of 
years it was but recently that mer- 
chants and business men in the south- 
west generally began to, see the advan- 
tage of that kind of protection. Today 
in Texas few of the best business men 
consider their stocks fully protected 
unless they have burglary insurance. 
More than that, during the past year 
there has been a great demand on the 
part of home owners for such coverage. 
The Western Indemnity of Dallas is 
doing a big volume of burglary insur- 
ance business, as are many other com- 
panies in north and central Texas. In- 
surance men say that in Texas burglary 
insurance will eventually become as 
popular as fire insurance. 

Texas insurance men will not come 
out and say that the increase in this 
class of insurance is due to the in- 
creased activities of burglars, yeggs 
and thieves. They prefer to say “busi- 
ness is business” and business men are 
not taking any chances when they can 
have protection against any losses. 
Underwriters concede, however, that 
there has been an increase in burglar 
activities and will even admit there is 
a connection between the demand for 
the insurance and the work of the 
crooks. 


BANKS NEED MORE INSURANCE 





Accumulation of Liberty Bonds in 
Vaults Makes Former Coverage 
Insufficient 


Agents writing burglary insurance 
are beginning to realize that there 
is an unusual opportunity for increas- 
ing bank burglary policies. A few 
months ago the banks commenced 
voluntarily to apply for more burglary 
insurance. The cause, of course, was 
the fact that every bank, no matter 
how small, has a large amount of lib- 
erty bonds on hand, part of which are 
owned by the bank itself, but the ma- 
jority of which belong to depositors or 
Prospective depositors. During the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, all of the 
banks purchased bonds on their own 
account rather generously and all of 
their patrons did likewise. In addition 
to these two sources of accumulation, 
many who were not depositors handled 
the partial payment of their bond 
through banks and as an accommoda- 








tion and in the hope of securing new 
customers, the banks have agreed to 
handle these bonds and store them for 
safe keeping without charge. This has 
resulted in the storing in banks of 
practically all of the liberty bonds 
sold during the various campaigns and 
this accumulation of securities has 
made the banks realize the necessity 
of more burglary insurance. The in- 
creases are sometimes enormous, 
showing that the old insurance require- 
ments are in no way adequate to meet 
the situation at the present time. Some 
bank officials have not realized the 
great responsibility assumed in the 
handling of liberty bonds for customers 
and friends, but this practice has in- 
troduced a new hazard and one that 
must be covered by burglary insurance. 


Business Active in New York 


NEW YORK, Sept. 30—Buglary under- 
writers report business unusually brisk 
for this season of the year. There was 
a noticeable increase in the demand for 
hold-up insurance both from _ business 
eoncerns and _ individuals. The high- 
handed holdup of three hotels here in 
one night added to the demand. 





Use Plane in Bandit Chase 


An airplane was used in the search for 
the bandits who robbed the Citizens 
State Bank of Ralston, Neb., after E. R. 
Gurney, H. C. Leigh and W. A. Robin- 
son of the Lion Bonding Company of 
Omaha, which carried the coverage on 
the bank, had taken up the chase in an 
automobile but failed to locate the rob- 
bers. 





Deposit Boxes Yield $15,000 


Robbers’ rifled thirty safety deposit 
boxes in the vault of the Owensville 
Banking Company, Owensville, Ind., last 
week, getting $15,000 in government 
bonds. 


Social Welfare Plan 


The Continental Casualty and Contin- 
ental Assurance have worked out a plan 
through a committee for social welfare 
embracing disability benefits, life insur- 
ance and retirement pension. The com- 
mittee was headed by Manton Maverick, 
vice-president and attorney. President 
H. G. B. Alexander of the company an- 
nounced to the employes last July that 
the company had appointed Mr. Mav- 
erick and Actuary E. G. Timme to repre- 
sent the company and there were to be 
three representatives to .be chosen by 
the employes as a whole. The employes 
held a mass meeting and selected the 
employes’ committee. 

The Continental plan comprises a fun- 
eral benefit, disability benefit and life in- 
surance paid according to the classifica- 
tion of employes. The classification is 
graded according to years of service. 
The life insurance benefit is paid in 24 
monthly installments. There is a wed- 
ding allowance of $20 for any female 
who leaves the service of the Continental 
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Chicago Bonding&Insurance Co. 


LINES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
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Surplus to 
Assets Capital Policyholders 
$1,780,412.00 $500,000.00 $1,402,255.00 


O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Home Office:-—CHICAGO, III. 
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C. A. CRAIG 
President 


W. R. WILLS 
Vice-Pres. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Capital, $300,000.00 


c. R. CLEMENTS 
Sec’y and Treas. 





Record For 
Growth Unsurpassed 





Money-Making Contracts 
For Good Agents 











FIDELITY AND_ 
SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY 


Admitted Assets............. 
Liabilities and Reserves.... 
Paid Up Capital..............- 





$1,016,800.00 in Approved Securities 
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Lantirel {DTA 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DCLLARS 
Emory H. English, President Joel Tuttle, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE: 715 Locust St., DES MOINES 


COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Semi-Annual Statement, June 30, 1919 


401,501.62 
Deposit with Insurance Department of lewa 








HENRY WENTZ, President 





for the purpose of marriage. 











The Mutual Plate Glass Insurance Co. 
Shelby, Ohio 
Organized 1883 


L. A. DENNIS, Sec. and Gen’l Agent 


The only Ohio Company Specialising on Plate Glass Insurance. Not an Experiment. 
SERVICE TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES AND POLICYHOLDERS 
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Capital 
$600,000.00 








Lines 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Plate Glass, Burglary 
Health and Accident 
Automobile Liability 
Property Damage and 


Collision Insurance 




















AUTOMOBILE AGENTS WANTED--Licensed in"Neb., Iowa, Kans., Mo., 
Texas, Utah, Mont., Calif., N. Dak., Minn., S. Dak., Mich., Ind., Idaho. 


LION BONDING & SURETY CO. 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Assets over 
$1,000,000.00 











Branch Offices 
Minneapolis 
Grand Rapids 
Great Falls 
Dallas 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
St. Paul 

San Francisco 
Indianapolis 









































DEPOSITORY, FIDELITY 


* 


Chas. L. Nicholson, President 


THE INTER-STATE SURETY COMPANY 


REDFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 
WE ISSUE 


BONDS "2tisinets™ | 


PLATE GLASS and BANK BURGLARY INSURANCE 


WAREHOUSE 


Harry R. Wood, Secretary 

















H. G. ROYER, Pres 
C. O. PAULEY, Secy. & Treas. 


Agents Wanted: To sell an unrestricted Acci- 
dent and Health policy costing $9.00 quarterly. 
Covers every disease 
eral commission paid to live producers. 


Central Business Men’s Association, 


every accident. Lib- 


Westminster Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Federal Savings ‘and Insurance Co. § 


FOUNDED 1889 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Specializing on monthly Premium Health and Accident 


with non-classification of risks. 


Benefits paid weekly. 


Policy includes $100.00 funeral benefit. bad 
Representatives Wanted in Indiana and Illinois. Our Victory Policy Will Interest Yoo. Hy 
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WHAT IS IT LIKE? 


OU may haveasystem of soliciting, or you 
Y any not, but in either case it would be 

a good thing for you to know what The 
Systematic Salesmanship Outfit is like. 


If you have no system it will give you a good 
one. If you have one worked out, it will pro- 
vide you with an outfit that will make it easier. 


It will cost nothing and brings no obligation 
to find out what the system is. 
for a descriptive circular to 


The National Underwriter Co. 
1362 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


Just write 
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ATTITUDE ON SERVICE CORPORATION | 








Mackey, Mackall & Co., managers of 
the newly’ established Contractors 
Service Corporation, have sent out the 
following letter to the members of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, for which the new corporation 
is expected to act as insurance and 
surety bond agent: a 


Having been appointed managers of 
the Contractors Service Corporation, 
which is owned by The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America and which 
has been officially designated as the as- 
sociation’s insurance and surety bond 
agent, we enter upon the discharge of 
our duties with the greatest vigor and 
enthusiasm, because we are certain we 
can perform a real service for the mem- 
bers of the association. 


Expect Big Volume 


In the handling and placing of insur- 
ance and bonds, a large volume of busi- 
ness in the hands of one agency spells 
power and influence with the companies 
in securing adequate coverage and 
proper rates, and the power and influ- 
ence of the Contractors Service Corpora- 
tion in behalf of the members, will be 
just in proportion to the number of 
members whose business is handled by 
the corporation. If the members of the 
association cooperate with each other 
and present a solid front, the corpora- 
tion will easily become the largest and 
most influential compensation insurance 
and surety bond agent in America, and 
this agency will represent you and not 
any insurance company or companies. 
Do you realize what that means to 
you? It means service, i. e., better com- 
pensation and liability coverage and 
prompter and more satisfactory under- 
writing and execution of bonds, and, 
ultimately, if not immediately, lower and 
more equitable rates, and we predict that 
if the members give us their support, 
we shall be able to improve the cover- 
age and decrease the cost of insurance 
to substantially every member of the 
association. 


To Keep Complete Record 


It is our intention to keep a com- 
plete record of premiums received and 
losses paid on business placed through 
the Contractors Service Corporation, so 
that we shall know whether the rates 
that are being paid are too high or not, 
and we expect to represent the associa- 
tion before the rating boards and to have 
an influential voice in the fixing of 
rates, not only because we shall control 
the largest volume of business, but be- 
cause we shall have accurate 
tion upon which to determine what rates 
are adequate, and we predict that within 
a comparatively short time the rates for 
compensation and liability insurance and 
bonds will be reduced. 

And in addition to all this, do you 
realize what it will mean to you to have 
your association amply financed? The 
association can perform a _ wonderful 
service for its members, but only if it 
has sufficient funds. If the members 
support the corporation, the dividends 
that will accrue to the association will 
provide a large sum of money which can 
be most usefully employed in ways which 
we shall not attempt now to enumerate, 
except to say that if fair treatment is 
not obtained from the insurance com- 
panies, this fund can be used in such a 
way as to make it unnecessary longer 
to ‘patronize the companies. 


Get “Something for Nothing” 


This is where you get “something for 
nothing.” It costs you no more (but 
probably less) to have the corporation 
represent you, and at the same time your 
association as stockholder will get the 
commission allowed by the insurance 
companies, which would otherwise go 


tion for representing, not you, but the 
insurance companies. 

The corporation’s main office will be 
in New York, where the best facilities 
of all the companies are available, and 
we expect to use all the companies, plac- 
ing each policy or bond where the best 
results can be obtained, though, of 
course, we shall give all possible con- 
sideration to the preference of any mem- 
ber for any particular company. As 
soon as practicable, we shall establish, 
for the convenience of the members, 
agencies or branch offices in all principal 
cities, and we assure you that we can 

















informa- } 


to the companies’ agents as compensa-- 


not be approached by any other agency 
or broker whomsoever. ; 
Will you not appoint the Contractors 
Service Corporation your imsurance and 
surety bond agent? The association ex- 
pects the support of every member. 


Bland Issues Statement 


Commenting on this letter, John R. 
Bland, president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, has issued the 
following statement: 

Let us say at the start that we are 
fully in accord with the purposes of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, set forth in Article 2 of the consti- 
tution of the association, reading as fol- 
lows: 

Purposes 


“The objects of the association are to 
promote better relation between private 
owners and public bodies, their archi- 
tects or engineers on the one hand, and 
contractors on the other; to maintain 
high professional standards in the con- 
duct of work; to combat unfair practices; 
te encourage efficiency among con- 
tractors; to support contractors and con- 
tractors’ associations in efforts to rectify 
conditions of an unsatisfactory charac- 
ter; to encourage those methods of con- 
tracting for work which relieve the 
contractor of improper risks, and to en- 
courage sound business methods tending 
to raise the standing of contractors gen- 
erally in the business world.” 

We are ready at all times to lend our 
assistance to the bringing about of the 
objects sought by The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. We do not 
believe, however, that any of these pur- 
poses can be accomplished by the ac- 
tivities of the Contractors Service Cor- 
poration. 


No Room for Middle Man 


There is no room between the con- 
tractor and his surety for a “middle 
man.” There is nothing that the Con- 
tractors Service Corporation can do for 
the contractor which he cannot better 
accomplish for himself through his 
broker or a duly qualified representative 
of a surety company. 

The surety companies depend upon the 
contractor for a portion of their revenue. 
It follows that the most intimate and 
cordial relations should exist, and there 
should be cultivated, and continuously 
maintained such relations between the 
surety companies and the _ contractor. 
The contractor, on the other hand, is in 
a large measure dependent upon the 
surety company for his bond, in order 
to qualify upon a given contract. 

The financial condition of both the 
surety and the contractor is an impor- 
tant element to be considered, especially 
by the obligee. No great contractual ob- 
ligation can possibly be undertaken 
without the cooperation of one or more 
financially strong surety companies. So 
fundamental is this fact that contractual 
obligations of magnitude are rarely un- 
dertaken until the contractor is satisfied 
that he can arrange with one or more 
responsible surety companies to write 
his bond. 


Corporate Surety Required 


The acts passed by the congress of 
the United States, the rules governins 
the various departments of the govern- 
ment, the laws enacted by the various 
states, as a rule, make it obligatory for 
the contractor to furnish the govern- 
ment, state or municipality corporate 
bonds and corporated surety will not 
be acceptable unless it possesses ample 
financial strength to underwrite such un- 
dertakings. 

On the other hand, every weil rezu- 
lated surety company expects and neces- 
sarily requires the contractor to file with 
it a statement of his financial affairs, 
and, at the same time, to state the num- 
ber and condition of the contracts he 
has under way. ; 

Such private information concerningé 
the financial affairs of the centractor 1s 
necessarily regarded and treated by the 
surety companies as strictly confiden- 
tial, and it is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of contractors that information of 
this character be disclosed to a “middle 
man,” such as the said Contractors Serv- 
ice Corporation, who may use such in- 
formation in the interests of favored 
members. 


Interests are Identical 


Who is more interested in the suc- 
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ATTENTION | 


Men of ability 
in Health and Accident 
SALESMANSHIP! 


Some excellent districts open for real pro- 
ducers in several central States. Business 
better than ever before known. Let us 
submit proposition. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
| J. W. Scherr, President, W.G. Alpaugh, Secretary. 


























THE 
JIFFY 
PEN 


The word “Jiffy” de- 
notesspeed and action 
The shape and bal- 
ance resembles the dip 
penholder. It is built 
for those who appre- 
ciatea properly shaped 
and balanced pen. 
Prices from $2.50 up 
Self-filling without a 
“wer sac. 


Sen ‘or descriptive 
matter. 


JIFFY PEN CO. 
Dept. No. 2 
406 Pierce Street 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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LEADING HOTELS 


The Following Will Be Found the Headquarters 
for Insurance Men and Tae Nariowat 
Unverwaiter Will Be on File in the 
Reading Room at a Hetel 

i» This List. 





MINNESOTA 
HOTEL ORMONDE 





Insurance Men’s Hotel 


VIRGINIA, MINN. 





NORTH DAKOTA 
THE GARDNER 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


= southiontion sample frm era $2.50 
} fees with bath, $1.58 to'$3.00 
Finest cafe in Nosth led 








Rest- 


Hi the I Cuisine 
l, » Quiet—anly hotel in the city not one ce. line. 
FARGO, N. D. 


A. H. Leimbacher, Mgr. 


the surety? Does it not often occur that 
while the contractor may have a paying 
contract, with first-class equipment and 
under excellent management, yet, ow- 
ing to circumstances over which he has 
no control, he finds himself without suf- 
ficient cash to complete the undertak- 
ing? Under such circumstances he 
naturally calls on the surety for as- 
sistance, because he recognizes that his 
interests are identical. So 
the surety comes to his rescue and thus 
the contract is successfully completed. 
How could the “middle man” serve the 
contractor under such circumstances? It 
may be claimed that such cases are few 
and far between. But such cases are 
more frequent than is either good or 
wholesome for the surety or the con- 
tractor. In any case, the surety com- 
pany would not think of doing for the 
“middle man” what it would do for the 
agent or broker who produced the busi- 
ness. 
Great Machine Created 


Again, the companies engaged in 
surety and casualty lines operate from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
frozen districts of Canada to the bor- 
ders of Mexico. The combined surety 
and casualty companies of this country 
possess resources of over $227,000,000, 
and have created a machine—an organi- 
zation represented by over 50,000 men. 
The total amount expended by the re- 
spective surety companies during the 
last 20 years in creating such plant or 
organization cannot be less than 30_mil- 
lion dollars. It consists in the estab- 
lishment of suitably equipped offices, in 
the employment and training, during the 
last quarter of a century, of thoroughly 
efficient men, educated specially to handle 
the business. These duly constituted 
representatives of the companies are ex- 
pected to keep their feet on the ground, 
avoid wild schemes and false gods; to 
think straight and keep themselves in 
touch with current affairs. 


Is Hazardous Undertaking 


Experienced contractors realize that 
when the surety writes a contract bond, 
it is guaranteeing the completion of a 
contract, and unless the contract is car- 
ried out and completed in accordance 
with the plans and specifications, the 
surety must step forward, be subrogated 
to the rights of the contractor, complete 
the contract or let it go by default. In 
either case the surety would be held 
liable and in any aspect of the case, it 
must be recognized by any fair-minded 
contractor that the surety enters upon 
a hazardous undertaking, for which it 
should receive an adequate rate. This 
applies to all classes of contractors, 
large and small. 

During the last 25 years, the per- 
centage of failures among large con- 


j tractors has been as great aS among 


the small ones. The fact is, the larger 
the contractor and the larger the con- 
tract assumed by him, the greater the 
danger; for in case of failure, the loss 
runs into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Space will not permit listing those 
large contractors who have failed in re- 
cent years, nor will space permit men- 
tioning the names of the corporate sure- 
ties who have failed or have been forced 
out of business during the last 16 years, 
owing to the losses sustained upon con- 
tract bonds. 


Gives Additional Credit 


In this connection, however, it is 
proper to point out that the Surety As- 
sociation of America had, in 1908, from 
18 to 20 members, and there are just four 
surety companies of that number that 
have survived. 

As a fundamental principle, it is quite 
time for the contractor to realize the 
fact that the surety company, even to a 
greater extent than his bank or the 
financial institution with which he has 
established a line of credit, affords him 
such additional borrowing power and 
supplements his own resources to such 
an extent as to make it possible for hin 
to get paying contracts which otherwise 
would be denied him. 

As experienced contractors include in 
their estimates for construction the cost 
of the bond, it follows that the obligee 
“pays the freight.” Therefore, the rate 
of premium charged does not bear upon 
the contractor. Besides, the rating bu- 
reaus fix the rates upon the basis of the 
experience of the best regulated surety 
companies in America; and that they are 
not excessive is amply proved by losses 
sustained on contract bonds during the 
period of the war. 


Premium Not Unduly High 
The rate of premium on contract bonds 





is not by comparison anything like as 
high as the present cost of plant, the 


Southern Surety Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


C. S. Cobb, Pres. J. H. Huckleberry, Vice Pres. 
E. G. Davis, Secy. Jno. T. Suggs, Vice Pres. 
M. H. Cohen, General Counsel 





Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $482,067.36 





Entered in 24 States 
Writes ‘‘All Casualty and Surety Lines’”’ 
Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. 





“$2,500 FOR $1.00” 


Today See, Write or Phone 


R. W. HYMAN '& COMPANY 


1915 Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago 


About the new and original CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE PERSCNAL 
ACCIDENT policy sold at an annual premium of $1.00 to persons who buy a 
CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY policy—It’s a BIG BUSINESS 
GETTER and is sold only by the 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President - General Offices, Chicago, III. 














Interstate Casualty Company 


Home Office: Birmingham, Ala. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves, $682,633.18 


Specializing in Automobile and Public 
Liability and Excess Insurance 


General Agents 


STATE AcENCY — THE AGENCY COMPANY 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago Salt Lake and San Francisco 
CRAIG BELK & Co. FERGUSON & HARRIS 


Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 























NEBRASKA LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





$1,000,000.00 


KEELINE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
W. B. HOWA Pesetbent ond Genesel Manager 
CAPT. CARL FY ANLAND, Secretary 








Excellent oppertunity for good ve agents. Communicate with the Home Office 











Largest Insurance Agency in the Northwest 


Specializing in Workmen’s Com tion, Casualty, 
Fire and Tornado and Surety Bonds 
GENERAL AGEN’ 7s" 





Phoenix Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE HOOD AGENCY, Inc. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CO., Ltd. 
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present cost of material, the present cost 
of labor—all of which enter into the 
completion of a contract. And it is these 
elements that the surety company must 
consider in case of failure of the con- 
tractor when it (the surety) would be 
obliged to complete the contract. 

The commissioners of insurance of the 
several states have repeatedly urged in 
their meetings since 1908 that the rates 
on contract bonds be measured by the 
hazards taken and the great. liability 
assumed by the surety companies. These 
views were expressed during the demor- 
alized condition that prevailed in 1908, 
and they declared that in order to pre- 
vent further surety failures, unless some 
changes were effected, they would take 
a hand in rate-making themselves. 

On casualty lines, the rates are fixed 
by a national council on workmen’s com- 
pensation, upon whose governing com- 
mittee the state rating boards have a 
representative and a joint authority in 
rate-making. 


Tendency Against Middlemen 


The economic tendency in America at 
present is absolutely opposed to a mul- 
tiplicity of “middlemen,” established for 
the purpose of obtaining a profit on any 
class of business. The executive of the 
federal government, the congress of the 
United States, the states of the Union, 
the municipalities, the corporations, 
firms and individuals have placed them- 
selves on record against the establish- 
ment of a “middle man,” who, in this 
case, would take away from the mana- 
ger, agent or broker the commission 
which belongs to him. 

Does the contractor believe in encour- 
aging such methods? This is not a walk- 
out or strike, but it is a covert attack 
made upon the surety and casualty com- 
panies of America. Do the contractors 
desire to encourage the principle of per- 
mitting outsiders, who know nothing 
about the business, to step in and at- 
tempt to manage their business affairs? 
This is what the Contractors Service Cor- 
poration proposes to do to the surety 
and casualty companies. 


Specious Promises Made 


This ingenious attempt to “corral” 
these contractors by specious promises, 
such as those made by the Contractors 
Service Corporation, to the effect that it 
will be able hereafter to create more 
favorable conditions and secure reduced 
rates on contract bonds, is a figment of 
the imagination and a cheap bid for the 
contractor’s business without a substan- 
tial basis. 

The managers of the Contractors Serv- 
ice Corporation state that they expect to 
represent The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America on the rating boards 
and have an influential voice in fixing 
rates, not only because they will control 
the largest volume of business—a fal- 
lacious statement—but also because they 
shall have accurate information upon 
which to determine what rates are ade- 
quate. 


How Committee Is Composed 


As the membership of the rating com- 
mittee, under its constitution, is made 
up of representatives from stock com- 
panies, mutuals, reciprocals and state 
funds, and as these institutions bear 
the great expense in conducting such 
rating boards, including the auxiliary 
state rating boards, one is apt to wonder 
what place there will be for the Con- 
tractors Service Corporation to exercise 
the power which it seeks to grasp. Does 
not this boastful claim sound like a 
pronunciamento of the I. W. W. or of 
the labor agitator? “If you don’t do as 
we say, we propose to ‘strike.’ We will 
pull down the house over your heads 
unless we are allowed supreme power, a 
commission on all the business, and 
power to fix the rates as we in our 
august majesty may determine.” 


Quotes from Letter 


To quote from a letter of the Contrac- 
tors Service Corporation dated Sept. 4, 
1919, to The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, the managers say: 

“This is where you get ‘something for 
nothing.’ It costs you no more (but 
probably less) to have the corporation 
represent you, and at the same time your 
association as stockholder will get the 
commission allowed by the insurance 
companies which would otherwise go to 
the companies’ agents as compensation 
for representing—not you, but the insur- 
ance companies.” 

“Something for nothing.” 
and a snare. 

We do not believe that American con- 
tractors, among whom are numbered 
some of our shrewdest business men, will 
be taken in by any such manifestly false 
promises. 


A delusion 





“Something for nothing.” Is not this 
the basic principle of every get-rich- 
quick proposition emanating from the 
promoter or from the street fakir or the 
shell-game man? 

The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse, and they call it “Service.” 
Alas! how many crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name! 


New York Opinion Cited 


The Contractors Service Corporation 
proposes to secure for itself a commis- 
sion from somebody, somewhere, some- 
how, in reckless disregard of the real 
interests of the contractor and the 
surety or the methods employed to pro- 
cure it, and when it finally succeeds— 
if it ever does—in securing this com- 
mission and creating a fund, it proposes 
to distribute this fund in a manner 
known to be illegal and already declared 
illegal by the attorney-general of the 
state of New York, as follows: 

“Commissions paid by the 3° 
Company of New York City to the New 
York State Bankers’ Association on in- 
surance placed by its members with the 
company amount to rebates and discrim- 
inations, as defined in the insurance law, 
although the funds paid over are used 
for association’s purposes.”—Attorney- 
General Report, Dec. 12, 1912, page 535. 

Any company accepting business and 
paying commissions to the Contractors 
Service Corporation will be guilty of a 
practice contrary to law, to public policy, 
and to the ethics of the surety business. 


Might Constitute Rebate 


If the Service Corporation proposes to 
pay to The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America or the contractors them- 
selves a commission or any part of the 
commission received by it, we have 
shown that it would constitute a re- 
bate, a proceeding directly in violation 
of many state laws, a serious and prob- 
ably insurmountable obstacle to such a 
plan. 

Another barrier to the successful oper- 
ation of the Service Corporation is the 
resident agency laws, which exist in 32 
states—laws enacted for the protection 
of agents resident in those states. 

So this much-advertised corporation 
proposes to put the managers, agents 
and brokers representing the surety com- 
panies out of business by depriving them 
of commissions heretofore earned by 
them on contractors’ bonds and compen- 
sation and liability policies. 


Would “Farm Out” Business 


The Contractors Service Corporation 
proposes to accomplish this by corralling 
the contractors’ business, which they 
propose to “farm out” to a favored 
surety company or companies willing to 
pay them a commission on the business, 
and, incidentally, to deprive the mana- 
gers, agents and brokers of a means of 
livelihood. 

This eventually means the elimination 
of the manager, agent and broker, and 
it means that it is the purpose of the 
corporation to put the knife up to the 
hilt in the field organization of every 
surety and casualty company in the 
United States. 





It means that the long standing friend- 
ship heretofore cultivated and existing 
between the contractor on the one hand 
and the local manager, agent or broker 
on the other, shall be severed, in order 
that the individual members or stock- 
holders of: the so-called “Service Cor- 
poration” may be placed in position to 
reap for themselves a harvest. 


Companies Render Valuable Service 


The representatives of the surety and 
casualty companies are in a position to 
render valuable assistance to contractors 
by furnishing them with advance in- 
formation, collated from far and near, 
as to public improvements or other work 
for which. large appropriations have 
been made or are contemplated, by fur- 
nishing the names of prospects, proposed 
contracts, undertakings under considera- 
tion by the government, the state, the 
city, corporations and individuals. This 
information could not possibly be sup- 
plied by the Contractors Service Cor- 
poration. 

The handling of contract business by 
the surety companies through such an 
organization would deprive both the 
contractors and the company of the ad- 
vantage of this advice and assistance, 
and would weaken the company in the 
proportion in which its agency force is 
weakened. 


Information Not Available 


In fact, no real or imaginary service 
could be rendered by the Contractors 
Service Corporation to contractors equal 
to or compared with this service ren- 
dered by an organized body of 50,000 
men. Therefore, in case The Associated 
General Contractors of America make 
such an alliance with the Contractors 
Service Corporation, all of the above 
information would not be available to 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America. 

If The Associated General Contractors 
of America make such a combination 
with the Contractors Service Corpora- 
tion, it means that the contractor and 
the surety will be separated, and instead 
of getting close to each other, an un- 
necessary and foreign intermediary will 
be interposed, under the flimsy pretense 
that the Service Corporation can render 
the contractors a service—which the con- 
tractors will later on find .cannot be 
done. 

It means that the close and confiden- 
tial relations heretofore existing between 
the surety and the contractors are to be 
removed by the interposition of the Con- 
tractors Service Corporation. 


Use Bludgeon on Rates 


It means, according to the Contrac- 
tors Service Corporation’s own state- 
ment, that the contracting business of 
the country ultimately is to be controlled 
by this so-called Contractors Service 
Corporation, which will be used as a 
bludgeon to beat the surety companies 
into a reduction of rates. The operation 
of such a plan would sooner or later 
create an autocratic bureau, discriminat- 
ing in favor of some contractors, to the 





consequent disadvantage of other con- 
tractors. 

It will have a tendency to interfere 
with proper underwriting and handling 
of the business. The very essence of 
the plan involves constant overhead 
writing, which is a direct blow at the 
American agency system, and, if con- 
tinued and extended, would completely 
demoralize the agency organization of 
every company. 


Companies’ Force Well Organized 


Upon what theory, therefore, does the 
Contractors Service Corporation expect 
to make good its promises? In any 
aspect of the case, the surety companies 
are at all times prepared to give grave 
cosideration to any questions affecting 
the contractors and to support them in 
any proper measure that may arise, 
whether national or state, and this can 
be done better by the surety companies, 
which possess an organized force repre- 
senting national and local constituencies, 
than by a few men with an office located 
in New York City. ' 

When all these questions are studied, 
when the contractors know that the 
surety companies are prepared to meet 
them and discuss with them questions 
that affect their mutual interests, why 
should any contractor, large or small, 
wish to set up a barrier, a “middle man,” 
someone bound to cause friction and 
who, in the last analysis, purposely en- 
ters the field, not in the real interests of 
the contractor, but with the object of 
demanding a “rake-off” or overriding 
commission from the surety company or 
from the company’s managers, agents 
or brokers. 

If the facts as presented here are true 
—and there is no question of their truth 
—how can any surety or casualty com- 
pany afford to accept business from the 
Service Corporation or from any other 
corporation or individual except through 
regularly authorized and duly qualified 
representatives? 

All that we have said with respect to 
the contractor’s surety bonds applies 
with equal force to the placing of his 
liability, compensation and other cas- 
ualty insurance. 


Claim Men’s Executive Committee 


At the closing session of the meet- 
ing of the International Claim Associa- 
tion last week at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
Dr. W. L. Gehagan was chosen as chair- 
man of the executive committee. The 
other members are J. J. Dorn, R. R. Har- 
rold, C. O. Pauley and James G. Madi- 
gan. 


Norwich Union Indemnity Incorporates 


The Norwich Union Indemnity, the cas- 
ualty adjunct of the Norwich Union Fire, 
has given formal notice of intention to 
incorporate under the laws of New York, 
indicating an early start of active opera- 
tions. Walter G. Falconer, who has been 
appointed general manager of the indem- 
nity company, has already made consid- 
erable progress in organization work. 
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HE better practice of transacting reinsurance is by 
treaty, rather than by“shopping” for coverage on 


the unusual or excess risk. The automatic char- 

acter of a treaty relation makes possible the prompt 
acceptance of good business which might otherwise be 
considered undesirable, or be lost by the delay attendant 
upon a search for an excess carrier. The running re- 
lation under a treaty simplifies underwriting, accounting 
and maintenance of records. 


It also carries with it the co-operation and 
service of the Reinsurer, to a degree not pos- 
sible under the occasional isolated risk relation. 
This CORPORATION'S treaty service is pe- 
culiarly elastic; its contracts are strictly “made 
in U.S. A.,” and are designed to meet every 
legitimate need in the lines it underwrites. 


Of particular interest to Accident Com- 
panies is the CORPORATION'S reinsurance 
of Principal Sum Benefits, a very broad con- 
tract enabling the Reinsured to write large 
amounts and retain only a limited, predeter- 
mined net risk. Similar covers care for Life 
Companies’ writings in Additional Accidental 
Death benefits an Total Permanent Disability 
benefits. 


Other standard excess lines for liability and 
compensation carriers. 


Correspondence is invited 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
CHESTER NEWMAN, Vice-President and Treasurer 


New York Office KANSAS CITY Chicago Office 
35 Nassau St. Insurance Exchange 
WM. R. MEARNS, Res. Vice-Pres. DEE A. STOKER J. WOODHEAD, Res. Vice-Pres. 
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Urge your clients not to wait for the return of 
NORMAL VALUES, 
before having Appraisements, because 


FIRES WILL NOT WAIT 
for that or anything else. 


PRESENT COST TO REPLACE 


is the only protection. 








RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 
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CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: Cincinnati, Clev-land, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Toronto, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Memphis. 
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TWENTY-THIRD YEAR No. 40 
$3.00 per Year, 15 Cents a Cop 


EXPECT A COMPROMISE 
ON VALYATION PLAN 


Issue Ca 
of t 


> t@a Head at Meeting 
e#American Life 
Convention 


STRONG FEELING AROUSED 


Newer Companies Declare That They 
Will Demand Free Field in 
All States 


The stir over the preliminary valua- 
tion plan which came to a head at the 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Omaha has aroused 
attention all over the country. The 
feeling among the thinking men of the 
American Life Convention and else- 
where is that this question must be 
amicably settled and there must not be 
a chasm dug between the west and 
south on one hand and the east on the 


other. The newer companies using the 
modified preliminary term plan have 
resented the statements that were set 
forth at the hearing before the Massa- 
‘cchusetts insurance committee of the 
legislature when the preliminary term 
bill was up last winter. At that time 
a number of arguments were presented 
why preliminary term should not be 
legalized and severe reflections were 
made on companies that use that form 
of valuation. 

Up to that time the preliminary 
term issue seemed moribund. The Life 
Presidents’ Association had approved a 
bill allowing preliminary term valu- 
ation and seemingly the eastern com- 
panies had allowed the issue to subside. 
It was a surprise then when a Dill 
introduced in Massachusetts at the 
instance of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston and the United Life and 
Accident of Concord, N. H., drew such 
sharp fire. 


Special Committee Is Named 


The American Life Convention has a 
special committee to deal with this 
subject of which Harry L. Seay of 
Dallas, Tex., president of the South- 
land, is chairman. President Seay stated 
to Tue NatioaL UNDERWRITER that 
it was his opinion that the valuation 
plan would be finally adjusted in a 
manner that would be agreeable to all 
concerned. The remarks of W. J. 
Tully, general counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life; E. E. Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life, and E. 
D. Duffield, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential, and others of the eastern 
companies at the Omaha convention, 
did much to soothe the troubled waters. 
Seemingly there is no hostility in New 
York to a modified preliminary term 
law. The eastern companies operating 
in the west are confronted all the time 
with the newer and younger companies 
who use this method of valuation, and 
ye+ secure their share of the business. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


A company born in the West, 
built for western people, 
by western men. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


Originators of the 
“Multiple Option” Pelicy, 
a three-in-one contract. 
A good policy for the 
live wire. 
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Progressive In Its Ideas 
Conservative In Its Management 
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“The Man-Between Eliminated” 


Not “ Bait,” But Service! 


HE Columbus Mutual Life Continues to Add Agents at 

an Unprecedented Rate As Details and Possibilities of 
its Square Deal Agency Contract are Becoming Known. It 
is the Fairest yet Developed and it is HIGHLY RE- 
MUNERATIVE. 

No General Agents—You Get ALL You Earn and You 
Get it ALWAYS; if you Die, Renewals are Paid to Your 
Heirs. Renewals are VESTED in the Agent’s Estate. 

No Limitations on Territory; you may Sell ANY- 
WHERE in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, West Virginia, or 
District of Columbia. 

No Demand for All Your Time—You may Work for 
a Dozen Other Companies; our Only Claim to Your Pref- 
erence is Based on Quick and Superior Service to Agents 
and Superior Policies with High Margin of Safety, Sold at 
LOW NET COST. 

Don’t Assume you Know All About our Plans and 
Notable Record. Write Your Name and Address on Margin 
of this Advertisement and Mail to Us at Once. It Will be 
Considered as a Confidential Inquiry. 


Columbus Mutual Life 


C. W. Brandon, President 


Columbus Ohio 


Increase Your Income 40% on Present Production 
if You Delay, You Cheat Yourself and Your Family 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS 


OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Interesting Address of C. I. D. 
Moore Given at Agency Conven- 
tion of Pacific Mutual 


TELLS NEEDS OF TODAY 


Believes Cheaper Endowment Form 
Must Be Issued to Conserve and 
Encourage Thrift Spirit 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 27.—At 

the annual meeting of the agency or- 
ganizations of the Pacific Mutual Life 
held here this week, C. I. D. Moore, sec- 
retary of the company, gave a talk on 
“Some Social Aspects of Life Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Moore’s address was the 
feature of the convention. His views on 
the need of a new form of endowment 
policy to meet the needs of those with 
limited means are most interesting and 
worthy of serious thought. Mr. Moore 
said, in part: 
_ The corner stone of our social fabric 
is the family. Hence life insurance, 
whose great aim is to protect and per- 
petuate the family, has of necessity a 
most vital relation to society. In this— 
the protection of the family—lies the 
chief glory of our high calling. 

A social aspect of life insurance ap- 
pears in the fact that as a science it 
rests not upon the individual life but 
upon community life. Aithough we 
charge the individual a premium based 
upon his age at the time of entrance, 
that premium is determined by how 
long a large group of individuals of the 
same age are expected to live. Hence 
life insurance is very deeply interested 
in community life and welcomes every 
idea and movement that has for its 
purpose the lengthening of community 
life. The conservation of life and health 
are favorite themes in our business to- 
day. You are all familiar with at least 
some of the activities of the companies 
to that end. These will increase as 
time goes on. The benefits that the 
public as a whole is reaping even now 
are very great. 


Results of War 


The greatest war in the history of 
the race came to an end just recently. 
As a natural consequence we are today 
passing through the greatest social dis- 
turbances the world has ever seen. War 
is the product of hate and greed. Its 
roots -are always found buried deeply 
somewhere in sordid selfishness. Fol- 
lowing a war in which the bitterest 
feelings of the human heart have reaped 
their awful harvest, what is the great- 
est need of the world today? Naturally 
the greatest thing in the world today 
should meet the world’s greatest need. 
What is the greatest thing in the world 
today? The National Association of 
Life Underwriters says it is life insur- 
ance. Not long ago they adopted an 
emblem bearing this motto, “The Great- 
est Thing in the World,” meaning by 
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that, of course, life insurance. Can life 
insurance meet the greatest need of the 
world in these present times? Let 
us see. 


Greatest Thing in World 


Some thirty years ago the late Prof. 
Henry Drummond of Scotland wrote 
a little treatise on “The Greatest Thing 
in the World,” which was widely dis- 
tributed. He undertook to show, by 
arguments that cannot be refuted, in 
my opinion, that love is the greatest 
thing in the world. Can each of two 
things—life insurance and love—be tlic 
greatest thing in the world? Not un- 
less they are one and the same thing. 
Are they, love and life insurance? 


Insurance—Love in Action 


Let me ask you—Would there be any 
life insurance without love? And by love 
I mean not a soft, gushy sentimental- 
ism, but a sincere, genuine affection that 
expresses itself in practical and helpful 
ways. Could there be life insurance 
without such an affection? And, con- 
versely, can a man’s love for his family 
express itself through any channel that 
is more unselfish and beneficient than 
life insurance? ‘I like to think of life 
insurance as love in action. Isn’t that a 
good definition of life insurance—love in 
action? I do not need to prove the truth 
of it to you men and women who have 
so often in your daily work met illustra- 
tions of its truth. Millions of witnesses 
in this country can testify that this defi- 
nition is correct. 


Functions of Life Insurance 


I am well aware in what I have been 
saying that I have been making large 
claims for life insurance. When I first 
read the motto of our National Associa- 
tion, “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
I thought it extravagant. But on second 
thought I changed my mind. It is the 
greatest thing in the world as a finan- 
cial institution—the chief agent in 
financing an endless variety of enter- 
prises and business interests, both big 
and little, public and private; the great- 
est in conserving the wealth and re- 
sources of the American people; the 
greatest in extending a helping hand in 
the most practical way to a countless 
number of dependent people; and the 
greatest in that it is rooted in the 
purest and most unselfish of motives, in 
which motives alone can be found a pan- 
acea for practically all our ills. The ills 
that afflict society today spring from 
selfishness, greed, an absence of thought- 
ful and sympathetic consideration of the 
interest of others, a distorted vision 
that can see only personal rights and 
is blind to the duties they always imply. 
There is no question about that. But life 
insurance is unselfish; its chief concern 
is how to best conserve and promote the 
interest of others. It is blessing every 
section of society it touches. We are all 
happy to know that its ministrations of 
mercy are increasing with a rapidity 
heretofore unknown in its history. 


Present Opportunity 


Life insurance cannot accomplish its 
full purpose as a social factor unless it 
is wide awake to present conditions and 
prepares itself to meet the needs of the 
public as far as lies in its province. One 
of the great blessings of the recent war 
is the great incentive to thrift which it 
encouraged, the means for which were 
furnished by our government in liberty 
bonds and thrift and war savings stamps. 
But there are no more such bond issues 
and how long the government will con- 
tinue to issue stamps is problematical. 
Life insurance has always encouraged 
thrift by furnishing the people an oppor- 
tunity to save their money through the 
purchase of insurance policies, particu- 
larly the endowment forms. But it seems 
to me there is room for improvement 
here and that the companies should 
put out special thrift policies that would 
be more within the reach of the small 
saver than anything we now have. 


New Idea Submitted 


Not long ago one of the members of 
the women’s department of our Los An- 
geles agency, who is present at this con- 
vention, called my attention to the won- 
derful work done by our American school 
children in the matters of conservation 
and thrift while the war was in progress 
and pointed out that life insurance com- 
panies should take steps to foster and 
perpetuate the habit of saving that tens 
of thousands of our young people of 
school age have formed. I am hopeful 
that some simple but attractive endow- 
ment contract for a limited term of years 
may be prepared—a Youth’s Thrift En- 
dowment Bond, it might be called—in 
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LIFE policy if it be in any 

measure adequate to the needs of 

the family represents in most 
cases the largest part of the estate that 
a salaried or professional man leaves 
at his death, and paid in a lump sum it 
is a far larger amount of money than 
the beneficiary has ever had to handle 
at any one time. 

The wife who receives a sum of 
money each month may make that al- 
lowance go a long way, receiving the 
utmost return for the money spent, but 
because she is economical in daily ex- 
penditures is no proof that she has the 
qualifications necessary for the invest- 
ing of large sums of money. 

There is surprising psychology on 
the part of most men toward life insur- 
ance. They do not purchase it for the 
purpose of giving a large sum into the 
hands of a wife or children; they intend 
that it shall be invested for the income 
that it will yield. But how it will be 
invested, how much of it will be in- 
vested, whether it will be invested 
safely or perilously, and whether it will 
establish a permanent income,—they 
leave to chance. If it is invested un- 
wisely the whole purpose of insurance 
is destroyed, the self denial practiced 
through many years has counted for 
little. The family is left in as perilous 
a situation as if the insurance had never 


been taken. 
*x x 


When a policy matures and is paid in 


a lump sum the insured’s part is fin- 
ished, the contract of the insurance 
company is fulfilled, and it is up to the 
widow, who instead of receiving a 
monthly allowance, receives a check 
for the capitalized amount of all her 
future income. The thousands it rep- 
resents seems an inexhaustible well, 
the pace of living has been established 
and there seems no immediate need of 
retrenching. Will she take a small 
house and harmonize her expenses to 
the safe income? Will she by inspira- 
tion and without experience become a 
shrewd investor? Will she seek and 
obtain conscientious and able advice? 
The purpose of insurance, her very 
livelihood, depend upon chance and the 
odds are against her. 
* * * 

The woman who has run the house 
on a monthly allowance has been ever- 
lastingly trained in handling it, but she 
has not been trained in investing thou- 
sands of dollars on which the income 
of the future depends. The obligation 
of the insurance company under a 
monthly income policy will continue 
for as long as she lives, and if she 
doesn’t live will continue#for the chil- 
dren for twenty years 
amount of the income 
to adjust herself to t \ 
at once and continug to exercise the 
same judgment as |fefore in handling 
the money receivedf-Agents Record. 








new conditions 








‘units, say, of $250, to be issued to young 
people ten years of age and above, on a 
‘satisfactory health certificate, and with 
the premium payments so arranged‘that 
young people could meet them. Through 
such a policy the companies could with- 
out question render a real service by 
making it easy for a large number of 
‘boys and girls to provide a sum of mone}3 
to put themselves through college or 
start them out in some useful business 
or occupation. Such a policy would bring 
‘great benefit to the companies by in- 
stilling the thrift idea through insurance 
into the minds of the young, which would 
bear fruit later on in the purchase of the 
regular forms of insurance policies de- 
signed for adult years. 


Would Promote Thrift Spirit 


It might be urged that no life insur- 
ance company could afford to put out a 
policy that would promise as large re- 
turns as savings or thrift stamps or the 
savings banks now pay. But how many, 
think you, who buy stamps or open a 
savings account stay with it? If you will 
ask the clerk at the window in the post- 
office in any of our cities where stamps 
are cashed, you will find that there is 
a constant procession of people after 
their money. The same is true of sav- 
‘ings banks. Modern life places so many 
‘luxuries within easy reach that the one 
‘who has saved a little money in stamps 
or in a savings bank is tremendously 
‘tempted to part with it and usually 
iyields. But money saved in an endow- 
‘ment policy is, in part at least, placed 
{beyond the reach of the policyholder un- 
\til he arrives at the end of the term. 
This is the crowning virtue of this form 
of saving, which has a far-reaching 
effect economically and socially and can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 


Life Insurance as Tree 


The opportunity is growing with the 
years as our business expands and de- 
velops and adapts itself to new fields of 
service as they open up. I like to think 
of life insurance as a mighty tree which 
year by year is thrusting its roots so 
deep into the soil of American society 
‘that it can never be overthrown—a tree 
the leaves of whose unbrageous branches 
are the multiplied policy contracts under 
which millions of our people, particularly 
the dependent and less fortunate, may 
find rest and shelter—a tree of life 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 


Will Soon Enter Illinois 
The Omaha Life, which is writing in 
Nebraska and Kansas, exects to enter 
IHlinois in the near future. The com- 


pany is operating chiefly in the country 





districts and is writing a fine class of 
business. 





EXPECT A QOMPROMISE 
ON VALUATION PLAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


The antagonism comes from Massa- 
chusetts and a few companies there. 


Possible Retaliatory Laws 


Mr. Seay stated that continued hos- 
tility from the east would only result 
in open ruction and the introduction of 
retailiatory bills similar to the Illinois 
bill, which would debar companies from 
states which would not license newer 
companies because they did not adopt 
the full reserve plan. The Illinois bill 
was killed at the last session simply be- 
cause the Illinois companies were re- 
auested to hold off by Chairman Seay 


until he could ascertain what could be. 


accomplished without drastic means. 
Mr. Seay was very emphatic in his 
declaration that ample opportunity 
would be given for a compromise 
arrangement and then if nothing could 
be done there would be a fight to a 
finish. 

Thére are four states that require the 
higher reserve, viz., Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey and Maryland. 


Rhodes’ Masterly Paper 


Mr. Rhodes of the Mutual Benefit in 
his masterly address before the Ameri- 
can Life Convention called attention to 
certain inconsistencies and _ illogical 
features of the preliminary term plan. 
He said that it is not strictly scientific. 
The presentation of his plan at Omaha 
is the result of four years of very care- 
ful study on this subject. He believes 
that a compromise should be made 
through a joint committee represent- 
ing the various interests. This un- 
coubtedly will be done. There is a 
strong sentiment to this end. 


Iowa Companies Organize ~ 


During the meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Omaha last week the 
officials of Iowa life companies who 
were present held an informal meeting 
and decided to organize the Iowa Life 
Convention. A meeting will be held later 
on at which all Iowa life companies 
will be invited in order to perfect a per- 
manent organization. A. D. Hindman, 
vice-president of the American of Des 


Moines, presided at the conference in 


Omaha. 





THINKS NEW MEN BEST 
FAVORED FOR LIFE AGENTS 


L. C. Witten Says That He Prefers 
Workers Who Have Never Been 
in the Business 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 1—Law- 
rence C, Witten, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, is inaugurating 
a general development campaign in 
his territory, which comprises 19 coun- 
ties in southwestern Ohio. Mr. Wit- 
ten, a comparatively new man in the 
territory, was just getting his agency 
organization in good shape when the 
war came, and he entered the army. 
Naturally this stopped organization 
work to a considerable extent. 

He has been exceedingly busy since 
his return to civil life last spring, with 
the result that the agency already has 
tripled its 1918 business, and as his 
personal production has been good, he 
feels that he can subordinate that 
phase to organization work during the 
rest of the year. 


Prefers New Men 


Mr. Witten is looking for agents; 
and he wants men who have never 
been in the life insurance business. 
“Since I had the agency,” he told Tue 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, “I have hired 
only one man who had had service with 
another company; and his reasons for 
changing were perfectly legitimate. He 
had started not long before with a 
small mid-west company, and _ soon 
realized that his opportunities would 
be better with an old and well-estab- 
lished company. So he came to me. 
All the rest of my agents have had no 
previous life insurance experience.” 


Public Training Helps 


Asked what class of men make the 
best life insurance agents, he said: 

“It varies with the type of men, of 
course; but broadly speaking, any man 
whose occupation has brought him in 
close and constant contact with the 
public makes a good life man. Law- 
yers make good agents, if you get them 
young enough, before they have had 
a chance to get lazy. Civil and me- 
chanical engineers—in fact, men with 
any kind of engineering training—are 
excellent material if you get them 
young enough so they are not habitu- 
ated to too much figuring. Doctors 
also are good material.” 


School Teachers Qualify Well 


“By and large, I should say that school 
teachers qualify in greater numbers as 
successful life men. Their calling de- 
mands tact and patience and a deep and 
intimate knowledge of human nature, and 
they seem to be better fitted, as a rule, 
to qualify in the life field. But, after 


all, it all depends on the man. Some 
men, with the best of education and 
excellent business training in other 


lines, are rank failures, and then comes 
‘'aiong a man with no education and no 
training or experience who literally 
‘cleans up’ in the same field where the 
others have failed. 

“I want men who have had no previ- 

ous life insurance experience because 
such men have no preconceived ideas 
out of which they must be educated. 
Moreover, one doesn’t have to investigate 
the conditions under which they ‘severed 
‘the previous connection. It is easier, 
also, to build up esprit de corps than 
when you have to deal with men who 
‘have worked for other companies.” 
' All of which tends to show that Mr. 
Witten intends to carve out his own suc- 
cess in the life field in his own way, and 
to indicate that he knows how to lay out 
the way. 


Getting Agency Organization 


The new Northwestern Life of Omaha 
is getting a fine agency plant. Presi- 
| dent Cc. B. Smith is securing men 
‘throughout Nebraska who have not been 
‘in life insurance work. They are writ- 
ing a fine class of business. 
; President Smith was formerly agency 
manager of the Commonwealth Life of 
| Omaha. He is a well trained life man. 
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“MOVIES” OFFER NEW 
FIELD FOR INSURANCE 


Big Film Companies Make Prac- 
tice of Taking Policies on 
Their Stars’ Lives 


KNIGHT SEES BIG GAINS 


New York City Manager of Union 
Central Finds Great Demand for 
Business Insurance 


NEW YORK, Sept. 30.—A new field 
for business insurance that is develop- 
ing is the film business, according to 
Cc. B. Knight, New York City manager 
for the Union Central Life. It is be- 
coming more and more the custom for 
the film companies to take out insur- 
ance on the lives of their stars, the 
death of one of whom, particularly 
towards the completion of some big 
film, would mean enormous loss to the 
producing firm. 

Mr. Knight sees three chief lines of 
insurance being written—business in- 
surance, monthly income, and personal 
insurance to provide for inheritance 
taxes. ‘ ‘ : 

The growth of business insurance is 
recent, but as its scope and _possibili- 
ties become better known, its expan- 
sion is almost without limits. Its end 
is really to protect business concerns 
from loss through the wiping out by 
death of someone whose brains are of 
real financial value to the concern. 
Beginning with large policies to pro- 
tect large corporations, business insur- 
ance is rapidly spreading to smaller 
concerns, corporations and _partner- 
ships, and is being made to cover the 
loss, not only of presidents, but of 
superintendents, or anyone whose death 
would cause serious loss. 


Big Field for Monthly Income 


The field for the monthly income 
policy is enormous. The old idea that 
if a man left his wife or estate a few 
thousands in insurance he was doing 
all he need do is passing. People are 
being educated, Mr. Knight says, to 
know that what they should do is to 
perpetuate an income to the beneficiary. 
In this respect he says that life insur- 
ance men have a real service to perform 
for their customers. It should be the 
task of an agent to study each case on 
its merits and this can only be done 
when an agent not only knows rates 
hut also plans of insurance and the 
henefits to be derived from each one. 
No one form of coverage is applicable 
to all, and the real insurance man 
treats each case individually. The 
vreat value of income insurance may 
be gauged from the fact that statistics 
show that seven out of ten recipients 
of insurance monies dissipate the pro- 
ceeds of policies within five to ten 
vears. Monthly income insures the in- 
surance and reaches as far as possible 
into the future in its attempt to protect 
the family of the insured. 

The role that the spectre of the 
inheritance taxes is playing in inducing 
rich men to insure hardly needs elab- 
oration. Private fortunes have increased 
so much in past years that there are 
now more million dollar policies issued 
than there were those of $100,000 
twenty years ago. And the only way 
a man can be sure that a quick and 
sure settlement of his estate will be 
made by his executors is to leave 
enough ready cash to pay the inherit- 
‘nce taxes. 


Nothing Can Check Advance 
In the opinion of Mr. Knight nothing 








WRITING SONS AND DAUGHTERS 








URING 1918 the New York Life 
[) delivered over $16,000,000  in- 

surance on the lives of persons 
from ages 15 to 20 inclusive. Over 60 
percent of this or more than $10,000,- 
000 was on the 20 payment life plan. 
Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner of 
the New York Life reads in this rec- 
ord a splendid opportunity to write 
children of policyholders. In making 
suggestions he said: 
As Hamilton Cooke says, a good-sized 
life insurance company was created last 
year, composed of the finest physical 
risKs in the world. A few strokes of 
your pencil will give you an idea of the 
remuneration of the agents who per- 
formed the commendable act of starting 
these young people on the road to thrift. 


Points to Be Made 


You will, of course, first point out to 
the father that his children’s education 
and fair start in life depend on his living 
and earning money. To prevent the loss 
that must result from his death he should 
personally carry a good line of insur- 
ance. But having insured the father, you 
should then refer to the large sum ex- 
pended since the birth of son or daugh- 


ter for food, clothes, education, doctor 
bills, and so on. And further, point out 
that if the boy graduates between 20 
and 24 and dies before reaching 36 he 
dies in debt to the world. To put it an- 
other way, a very small percentage of 
those who die between ages 20 and 36 
have earned as much money as they have 
cost someone to care for and educate 
them in their first 20 years of life. 


Valuable Prospect List 


Over two million young folks reach 
age 15 every year in this country. There 
are more than nine million young people 
between ages 15 and 20 who should carry 
life insurance. See what a wonderful field 
lies before you for cultivation, what a 
wonderful harvest to be gathered. 

The children can be used to build you 


‘a valuable list of prospects for the fu- 


ture. After you have insured the father, 
or if he is well insured, ask him for the 
names and dates of birth of his children. 
Jf James is fourteen, record his name in 
your 1920 file and see him next -year. 
If he is now 13 years of age, put him in 
your 1921 file and see him in that year, 
and so on. If you have satisfactorily in- 
sured the father he will be delighted to 
advise his son to patronize you. 








check the unprecedented volume of life 
insurance that is now being written. 
Even in pafic years it has been the 
experience that people have turned 
towards insurance as the one _ safe 
investment. So, unless our whole social 
fabric is to crack and fall apart, Mr. 
Knight sees no reason why the volume 
of business written should decrease. 
This is the reasoned opinion of one 
who has, since he took over the New 
York agency in 1914, increased its in- 
surance in force from $18,000,000 to 
$54,000,000, and the yearly business 
written from $2,000,000 to $16,000,000. 
All are familiar with the reasons why 
the public is buying insurance so read- 
ily—the advertising of insurance de- 
rived from the government’s war insur- 
ance and the influenza lesson. But back 
of these, and guaranteeing the per- 
manency of the growth of insurance to 
be written is the fact that the public 
better understands life insurance and 





events of life. 
Favors Whole Life Plan 


It is always interesting to have the 
views of experienced men on what plan 
of insurance they favor most. In Mr. 
Knight’s opinion, the whole life plan is 
the one of greatest applicability to the 
greatest number of cases, and the most 


cumstances indicate some other plan as 
more desirable. In his experience it is the 
plan chosen for their own insurance by 
all the insurance men he knows. As 
reasons for favoring the whole life plan, 
Mr. Knight points out that it is the plan 
that offers the most insurance for the 
least money, and the only plan that can 
be changed by an insured without serious 
loss and without medical examinations. 
In view of the fact that a policy is a 
contract extending far into the future, 
there are considerations that should 
cause much weight with the insured 
when deciding what plan of insurance he 
wants. About 75 percent of the insur- 
ance in force in the Knight agency is 
on the whole life plan. 

Not only has the business written 
shown enormous growth, but if the fig- 
ures of Mr. Knight’s office are borne out 
throughout the field, the individual in- 
sured is waking up to his responsibili- 
ties. Some years ago this agency’s aver- 
age amount of policy was between $2,000 
and $3,000. It is now around $7,000, and 
still going up. 


Much Business From Brokers 


Up to the time Mr. Knight became 
manager for the Union Central in New 
York, that office had relied mainly upon 
brokers for its business. Mr. Knight 
now has forty full time agents on his 
books, but for all that he is not of those 
who look down upon the broker. By 
broker it must be understood is meant 
the man or woman who does a general 
insurance business. Life business devel- 





short of a revolution will seriously 


oped by such people Mr. Knight considers 


what it can do to offset the unforeseen ! 


| Medical Directors 


logical to propose unless particular cir- | 


good. Such brokers have an _ inside 
knowledgs of much of their clients’ bus- 
iness and conditions, and it is only nat- 
ural that they should also handle his 
life insurance. In fact, if the general 
insurance broker does not develop the 
life insurance possibilities of his clients, 
in Mr. Knight’s opinion, he is missing a 
big opportunity. 


Actuarial Society Meeting 


The Actuarial Society of America 
will hold its semi-annual meeting in New 
York City at the Hotel Astor, Oct. 23-24. 
The first day’s meeting will be a joint 
one with the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors. The subjects to 
be discussed will be: “Heart Murmurs 
and Their Influence on Mortality”; “Nu- 
merical Rating’; “How Should Over- 
weights be Treated on the Basis of 
Recent Studies?”’; “If National Prohibi- 
tion Becomes Effective What Should Be 
Done With Applicants Who Give a Past 


History of Intemperance or Were Re- 
cently Connected With the Sale of 
Liquors?” 


Dr. T. H. Rockwell, president of the 
Association, will act 
as toastmaster at the dinner. The speak- 
ers at the dinner will be Dr. O. H. Rogers, 
Dr. H. C. Seadding, Dr. F. C. Wells, J. K. 
Gore, of the Prudential, Henry Moir of 
the Home Life and A. A. Welch of the 
Phoenix Mutual. 


Ohio National After $2,000,000 


The Builders’ Club of the Ohio National 
Life of Cincinnati is going after $2,000,- 
000 of new business this month in honor 
of the birthday of Secretary-Manager T. 
W. Appleby. D.-‘S. Bromley, agent of the 
company at Clarksburg, W. Va., chairman 
of a special Builders’ Club committee, is 
directing the agency efforts. He has ar- 
ranged to furnish stickers to the agents 
bearing a likeness of Mr. Appleby. These 
will be placed upon all applications sent 
in during October. As a further mark 
of their esteem and respect for Mr. Ap- 


pleby’s leadership the Builders’ Club 
gave him a watch on his birthday, 
Oct. 2. 


The agency force of the Ohio National 
expects to write $10,000,000 in new busi- 
ness this year, thus bringing the total 
amount of business for the company to 
$22,000,000 by Jan. 1, 1920. This great 
growth ir the business of the company 
has come under the management of Mr. 
Appleby and the agents who have ben- 
efited are setting about to swamp him 





with reminders of their good wishes at 
his birthday time. 


—_——____--—-- 
West Coast Life Convention 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; Sept. 30— 
| The intermountain department of the 
West Coast Life met in convention here 
this week. C. W. Helser, of San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president and general mana- 
ger, and Francis V. Keesling, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, both from the 





home office, were the principal speakers. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN 
MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


Leading Producers of Los Angeles 
Company Hold Convention Pre- 
ceding N. A. L. U. Rally 


C. I. D. MOORE IN CHARGE 


Largest Agency Gathering in Com- 
pany’s History—Papers and Talks 
on Many Subjects’ 


As a curtain raiser to the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, being held in 
Pittsburgh this week, the fourth an- 
nual convention of the Big Tree Club 
and general agents association of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, was held in Pitts- 
burgh last week with 187 qualified men 
in attendance. It was the biggest 
agency meeting ever held by the com- 
pany, and in all respects the most suc- 
cessful. The Pacific Mutual has grown 
to large proportions, has written over 
$67,000,000 of new business so far this 
year, and will close the year with $100,- 
000,000 of new business, or half as 
much new business as was on the books 
at the beginning of the year. Of the 
187 who qualified and attended by rea 
son of having written $100,000 of new 
business during the past year, 44 wrote 
over $200,000. 
First Day’s Program 


E. K. Price of Sheridan, Wyo., presi 
dent of the organization, presided at 
the business sessions. Actuary Alfred 
G. Hann was the first speaker with his 
talk on “The Pacific Mutual—Its Policy 
and Its Policies.” Prize papers were 
read on finding prospects and “How Best 
to Use the War, Influenza and Inheritance 
Taxes as Reasons for Buying Life In- 
surance.” Medical Director W. W. 
3eckett told of “Things That Make a 
Medical Director Smile and Things 
That Don’t.” The entire organization 
met at luncheon on the first day, where 
trophies were presented to members 
who had qualified for three or four con- 
secutive years. The first day’s meeting 
was crowded with interesting discus- 
sions and talks. At the afternoon ses- 
sion E. W. Maxson of Los Angeles 
explained “How to Make More Than a 
Living in the Life Insurance Business.” 
“Health Conservation” was presented 
by Milbank Johnson, assistant medical 
director. ‘How to Present an Endow- 
ment at Age 65” was handled by Otis 
E. Carter of Los Angeles. The meet- 
ing concluded with general discussions 
on various sales topics. 


Talk by D. M. Baker 


At the opening of the second day’s 
session, Vice-President Danford M. Ba- 
ker explained “The New Non-Cancella 
able Income Policy” which the company 
has been featuring with great success. 
A prize was awarded for the best human 
interest story in canvassing, and talks 
were made by M. G. Austin of Whit- 
tier, Cal., who had as his topic “The 
Use and Abuse of Canvassing Litera 
ture.” and T. A. Waltrip of Los An- 
geles who explained “How to Present 
the Multivle Protection Monthly In 
come Policy.” 


Moore’s Able Address 


Easily the best talk of the conven 
tion was that given by C. I. D. Moore. 
secretary of the company, who spoke 
on “Some Social Aspects of .life In 
surance.” Mr. Moore is not only a ready 
writer but a gifted speaker, and his 





The convention closed with a banquet. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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PITTSBURGH MEETING 
TALKS SALESMANSHIP 


Life Underwriters’ Convention 


Program Is Crowded with 
Selling Material 


“EDWARDS IS PRESIDENT 


More Than 1,000 Agents in Attendance; 
Short Talks from Floor Give 
Valuable Material 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 1—With 
over 1,000 in attendance, the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the national associa- 
tion of life underwriters is being held 
here this week. It is a purely sales- 
manship convention. The business ses- 
sions are crowded with the kind of sell- 
‘ing material that the man carrying a 
rate book can make use of. More plain 
agents are at this meeting and partici- 
pating in the discussions than ever at- 
¢ended a national gathering before. 


Edwards Is New President 


At the conclusion of the second days’ 
session, J. Stanley Edwards, of Den- 
ver, general agent of the Aetna Life, 
was selected as next year’s” president. 
Mr. Edwards had no opposition for the 
office. The vice-presidents are Graham 
C. Wells, Pittsburgh, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust; Frank 
Broadnax, Columbia, S. C., general 
agent of the Volunteer State Life, and 
E. S. Miller, president of the Canadian 
Association. Frederick W. Ganse of 
Boston, Mass., home office general 
agent of the Columbian National Life, 
was chosen secretary and W. F. Atkin- 
son, one of the leading producers of the 
Northwestern Mutual in New York, 
was named treasurer. Boston was se- 
lected as the 1921 meeting place. 


Short Talks the Rule 


Instead of having any set speeches 
or lengthy addresses prepared in ad- 
vance, short five or ten minute talks 
were given and the speakers restricted 
to the one subject assigned. Orville 
Thorp, general agent of the Kansas 
City Life at Dallas, Tex., started the 
ball rolling with his talk on “Selling 
Enough Life Insurance.” Mr. Thorp 
contributed some valuable statistics on 
this subject showing the average Amer- 
ican citizen to be decidedly uninsured, 
and pointing out how prospects and 
particularly men of limited means can 
be interested in more life insurance. 
Those speaking on this subject were 
E. J. Clark of Baltimore, E. A. Woods 
of Pittsburgh, Charles Jerome Edwards 
of Brooklyn, J. Everett Hicks of Bos- 
ton, Nathaniel Reese of Detroit, H. S. 
Bishop of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
H. C. Castor of Chicago, E. S. Albrit- 
ton of St. Paul, and Herman Kramer 
of Chicago. 

J. J. Jackson, general agent of the 
Aetna at Cleveland, Ohio, opened the 
meeting Monday afternoon with an 
address on “Thrift and Its Functions 
in Life Insurance.” Charles Dibble of 
Cleveland, C. L. Miller of Madison, 
Wis., Graham C. Wells of Pittsburgh 
and Edward Thurman of Cleveland 
also discussed various phases of this 
subject. 


Life Insurance for Farmers 


J. R. Roseberry of Columbia, S. C., 
representing the Metropolitan Life, led 
the discussion on “Life Insurance for 
Farmers.” He was followed by H. T. 
Miller of Minneapolis, A. O. Eliason of 
oy Paul, R. U. Darby of Baltimore and 

O. Kramer of Columbus. 

BLife Insurance for Women” had a 

place on the program on Monday af- 











WRITING BIG POLICES 








HARLES L.. LEWIN of the Pacific 

Mutual Life says that he has found 
that the more insurance a man carries 
the easier it is to write him. He does 
not have to be educated to the principle 
of life insurance and he does not have 
to worry as to the necessary funds to 
pay his premium. Being accustomed to 
deal with large affairs he comes to his 
conclusions quickly and knows exactly 
what he wants. 

Mr. Lewin calls attention to the fact 
that in writing men of means the agent 
must use different methods from those 
employed in canvassing an individ- 
ual in moderate circumstances. More 
preparation is required for the large 
man. The proposition must be boiled 
down to its essence and he must be 
shown how life insurance is to fit his 
particular case. The agent in his ex- 
planation must be concise and: con- 
vincing. As much information must be 


secured as is possible in order to make 
a more powerful appeal. 

Mr. Lewin says that he has never re- 
sorted to any trick method of securing 
an interview. It has been clearly un- 
derstood between the prospect and him 
that the purpose of the interview was 
to talk life insurance to him. Of 
course some big men when they hear 
the words “life insurance” will not talk 
to a salesman. The agent, therefore, 
must be resourceful in his means of get- 
ting to see the prospect. Mr. Lewin 
says that a man who has succeeded in 
business is one who recognizes good 
business in others. If the agent has 
something to sell him and can put it 
in a way that is interesting, quick and 
snappy, the result will be forthcoming. 
The surest way of getting the attention 


of big men is to let them see in the; 


agent a real man, one who is sincere 
and enthusiastic and who knows his 
business. 





ternoon, the speakers on this topic be- 
ing led by Miss Anna Ketensky of 
Los Angeles, who represents the Equit- 
able of New York. Others taking part 
in the handling of this subject were: 
Miss Constance Woodward of New 
York, Mrs. Margaret Rogers of Dallas, 
Tex., Miss Anne Kirkwood of Minne- 
apolis and Mrs. Cora V. Fithian of Los 
Angeles. 


Written Methods Discussed 


Earl G. Manning of Boston, one of 
the leading agents in the Hub City of 
the Provident Life & Trust, was the 
first speaker on Tuesday morning, with 
his talk on “Written Methods of Sell- 
ing Life Insurance.” Mr. Manning 
made one of the most practical and in- 
teresting talks given at the convention. 
He was assisted in the handling of this 
topic by Frederick W. Ganse, of the 
home office general agency of the Col- 
umbian National. 

Fred W. Fuller of Springfield, Mass., 
general agent of the Equitable Life, 
had as his topic “Life Insurance to 
Cover Inheritance Taxes.” Lawrence 
Woods and Charles W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burgh, both specialists in the sale of 
life insurance to cover inheritance 
taxes, assisted Mr. Fuller in presenting 
this topic. 

War Risk Chief Speaks 


Although not on the program, R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones, director of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, was called upon 
to explain the present status of the 
bureau, the amount of existing busi- 
ness, and future plans for conserving 
existing business and liberalizing pol- 
icy contracts. Mr. Jones presented 
facts and figures that were a revelation 
to'a majority of those in attendance. 
He outlined clearly the present status 
of the War Risk Bureau. 

He was followed by Frederick A. 
Savage, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual at Baltimore, who was 
lieutenant commander in the navy, and 
has been a close student of the gov- 
ernment’s insurance plan. 


Industrial as a Feeder 


On Tuesday.afternoon, Jesse L. Scott, 
superintendent of the Prudential at De- 
troit, acted as chairman on the discus- 
sion on “Industrial Life Insurance as a 
Feeder for Writing Ordinary.” The part 
that industrial life insurance plays in 
the writing of ordinary business was also 
touched upon by J. M. McIntosh of Cleve- 
land, Donald Sinclair of New York, 
Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn, S. 
S. Voshell of New York and Charles W. 
Seovel of Pittsburgh. 

The regular program was interrupted 
long enough following this discussion 
to permit of short talks by Thomas W. 
Blackburn, secretary of the American 
Life Convention, and John L. Shuff of 
Cincinnati, general agent of the Union 
Central, who has just returned from Eng- 
land and the battlefields of Europe. 





“Best Methods of Selecting Agents” 





was the topic assigned to Graham C. 
Wells of Pittsburgh, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust. Mr. Wells 
explained the modern methods used by 
the leading general agencies in selecting 
new material. A number of those in the 
life insurance ranks, who have become 
prominent because of their interest in 
this subject, contributed short talks on 
the topic. 

The annual banquet was held Tuesday 
evening with President Voshell acting as 
toastmaster. The chief speaker was 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. An address vas also given by 
Dr. Franklin Wells, medical director of 
the Equitable Life of New York. 








Policy Deposit; 
Not a Premium 














Just why a deposit to maintain a 
life insurance policy should be called 
a premium is not easy to understand. 
In its .ordinary sense “premium” 
means the cost of anything over and 
above the normal price. The payments 
made on life insurance policies are to 
build up a fund which, with future 
deposits, will insure the payment of 
the face of the policy when it matures, 
and in fact these payments are returned 
to the payer or the beneficiary minus 
the cost of insuring. 

These amounts are therefore more 
correctly described by the words 

“policy deposits,” and it would serve 
the interests of clarity and accuracy if 
this term were substituted for the word 

“premium.”—Public Opinion. 


Return to Bankers Life 


R. Little and E. McConney of the 
actuarial department of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines are again con- 
nected with the same company. Mr. 
McConney recently went to the Bank- 
ers to become connected with the com- 
pany. Both men were associated with 
the actuarial department of the Manu- 
facturers Life of Toronto before the 
war. Both men went to fight in the 
ranks. They did not run across each 
other until near the close of hostilities. 
Now the fortunes of both men have 
taken them to the Bankers. 


Life Notes 


The Cedar Rapids Life is applying for 
admission to South Dakota and Nebraska 
and will eventually enter Minnesota. 

“The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the St. Louis Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held Oct. 22. 


Fred B. Patten, whose resignatio 
St. Louis agency manager of the Mis. 
souri State Life becomes effective this 
week, will leave Saturday for his future 
home in Rockford. He will be the guest 
Saturday at a banquet given by St. Louis 
Life Underwriters. His successor is ex- 


pected to be appointed this week on the 





return from the east of Thomas Law- 
rence, vice-president of the company. 














FINAL STATEMENT IS 
MADE BY GOVERNMENT 


How Premiums on Many Policies 
Were Guaranteed During 
the War Period 


MEN DIRECTLY ASSISTED 


Over $12,000,000 of Insurance Kept in 
Effect by Action of War Risk 
Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1.— 
Announcement is made by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance that it has pro- 
tected by guarantee of premium 7,739 
insurance policies held by soldiers and 
sailors in commercial companies, and 
that the total of such policies was $12.- 
511,456, with annual premiums of $361,- 
956. These policies were held in 152 
commercial companies and fraternal 
organizations. Regarding these trans- 
actions the Bureau says: 

“This protection of insurance poli- 
cies not only brings forward one of 
the many and little known avenues 
through which the Bureau directly 
aided service men, but it proves con- 
clusively that there is no element of 
competition between government in- 
surance and commercial insurance. On 
the other hand, the commercial com- 
panies have been most hearty in their 
support of government insurance and 
are aiding in every way the campaign 
to keep active the forty billion dollars 
worth of war risk insurance now held 
by service men. All of the old line 
insurance companies not only have en- 
dorsed government insurance, but their 
agents have been instructed to urge 
its retention by former service men. 


Special War Premium 


The insurance companies and asso- 
ciations coming under the benefits of 
the soldiers and sailors civil relief act 
are those which are required by law 
to maintain a reserve, or which if not 
so required, have made provision for 
the collection from all of its insured 
of a premium to cover the special war 
risk of those of its insured persons 
who are in the military service. The 
policies protected are those issued on 
the lives of persons in the military 
service of the United States and on 
which at least one premium had been 
paid prior to Sept. 1, 1917. 

This protection consists of a guar- 


| antee in the form of bonds issued by 


the United States Treasury to the re- 
spective insurers for such of their pol 
icies as have been approved for the 
benefits of the act, when the premiums 
on such policies have not been paid 
by the insured or someone in his be- 
half within the grace period allowed in 
the contract, and the policy would 
otherwise lapse. 


Final Settlement 


Tn the final settlement of these pro- 
tected policies the insured will be re- 
quired to pay a sum equivalent to the 
premiums guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, this payment to be made within 
the year following discharge or fo!l- 
lowing the declaration of peace. In 
case of the failure to make these pre- 
mium payments the policy will lapse 
and the government will make payment 
to the insurance companies of the total 
premiums guaranteed under the pro 
vision of the act. 


M. B. Rayburn, general agent of the 
Missouri State at Malden, Mo., who has 
been laid up for the last five weeks with 
typhoid fever, is able to be up and 
around again though, as may be ex- 





pected, he has not yet regained his nor- 








mal health 
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A WORD ABOUT SUB-STANDARD INSURANCE. 
1~ 
reau 
pro 
a 
and 
“ay MORTALITY table as commonly understood is a compilation of 
152 figures based upon the experience of life insurance companies with 
rnal standard risks. 
alls 
li wae ‘ 
of For a long time after life insurance was established the only experience 
ate available was experience with standard lives. 
con- 
t of . . . . . . . 
= Today reliable statistics are available concerning the experiences of life 
n . . . . . . . . ° 
om insurance companies with risks with all kinds of physical impairments and 
poe with risks engaged in all kinds of hazardous occupations. 
ai 
= | | 
line Therefore, sub-standard risks can be written safely and at a profit, pro- 
en- vided the company bases its acceptances upon reliable experience with skill 
ae and understanding. 
n, 
— The Underwriting Department of the Lincoln Life is in charge of men 
eo who have had a vast amount of experience with rating all types of risks and 
lay as “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so the experience of the com- 
ee pany in its sub-standard department has proven beyond the question of a 
io doubt that ratings are being made scientifically and correctly. 
sons 
The x ” 
| on When you 
tar\ 
J on , 
aa “LINK UP WITH THE LINCOLN” 
- : | 
cat you identify yourself with a Twentieth Century Company employing Twen- 
“the tieth Century methods. In short, with a company which is rendering the 
said very broadest possible service. Brokerage in-sub-standard risks is not done. 
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see. LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
on Fort Wayne, Indiana 
na Over $90,000,000 of Insurance In Force 
j Territory from Pennsylvania Across to California 
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Grave Problems of the Day 


At every business convention these 
days where men gather together to 
talk over the problems of their own 
calling some patriotic note is sounded, 
some warning given or some comment 
made as to the disturbed conditions 
and the restless state of mind in this 
country. It is well that this educa- 
tional, enlightening work be carried 
on. Many of us go along our wonted 
way in a rather listless fashion seem- 
ingly overlooking the perils that are 
all about us. There are events trans- 
piring in this country which are cer- 
tainly ominous. Out of clear sky came 
the serious race riots of Chicage. The 
Boston police force formed to uphold 
the law and protect the people went on 
a strike. A mob tried to hang the 
mayor of Omaha. 

The grave question is now that we 
have conquered the foe of civilization 
abroad is there not a greater enemy 
right in our midst? Those who sat at 
the meeting of the American Lire Con- 
VENTION in Omaha Wednesday of last 
week and heard the forceful mayor of 
that city, E. P. Smitn, in his wonder- 
fully patriotic address were impressed 
with the need of every man and woman 
giving heed to the conditions about us 
and lending their aid to the solution of 
the vexing: problems that are con- 
fronting the people on every hand. 
Mayor SMITH in that powerful address 


did not mince words in condemning 
the Boston policemen in striking. He 
declared in equivocal terms that 
they were guilty of desertion just as 
much as men on the firing line that 
would deliberately quit and 
while the enemy was at hand. 

Mayor SmitH in one of the high 
points of his address declared that 
there could be no compromise with 
deserters. The fundamentals of 
American citizenship cannot be arbi- 
trated. Those who listened to the in- 
domitable mayor of Omaha little 
thought that in a few days he would 
be called upon to exhibit the moral 
and physical courage that he urged all 
to employ when a crisis arrived. 

Insurance men and 
not destroyers. They are particularly 
interested in all movements that tend 
to alleviate distress, to restore loss, to 
provide for safety. There is a call 
today for the highest order of citizen- 
ship. The insurance men of the coun- 
try have not been lacking in the past 
when they were summoned to give 
their time, thought and energy to the 
nation’s aid. The attempt to hang a 
mayor of one of the great cities be- 
cause he is trying to uphold justice 
and law is a body blow at the foun- 
dation principles of free government. 
It is an attempt to undermine justice 
and humanity. 


no 


mutiny 


are conservers 


Timely Suggestion Offered 


In a recent talk before the agency 
association of the Paciric Mutuat Lire, 
C. I. D. Moorr, secretary of the com- 
pany, presented a few thoughts that 
are worthy of the most serious consid- 
eration, and indicate quite clearly that 
he has made a study of the life insur- 
ance needs of the present day and 
recognizes that what the life compa- 
nies have to offer at the present time 
is not enough to meet existing require- 
ments. 

Mr. Moore advocated what might be 
termed a thrift policy for small savers. 
He says that it is incumbent upon the 
life insurance companies to foster and 
conserve the thrift spirit that has been 
created by the government in the issu- 
ance of Liberty bonds and War sav- 
ings stamps. 

During the past two years the man 
of limited salary has learned to save 
regularly a small part of his meagre 
earnings. He has acquired the habit of 
setting aside something each week to 
be invested in bonds or stamps. No 
more bonds will be issued. It is prob- 
able that the war savings stamps will 


soon be withdrawn from the market. 
Is this splendid habit that has been 
inculcated in so many working men, to 


be lost? Are these workers to take 
on again their former habits of ex- 
travagance and wastefulness? This 


will happen, Mr. Moore believes, un- 
less the life insurance companies offer 
at once some attractive plan by means 
of which the thrift habit will be main- 
tained and the man of modest salary 
can invest his money in small amounts 
to good advantage. 

Mr. Moore is of the opinion that en- 
dowment policies in units of $250, pay- 
able in ten installments, could be is- 
sued by the life companies. It would 
be the idea to issue these policies to 
boys and girls 14 or 16 years of age. 
Another policy could be designed to 
more nearly fit the need of those at 
the older ages. Mr. Moore has not de- 
vised a definite plan, but has been giv- 
ing the subject considerable thought. 
He believes that the time is ripe for 
the life companies to build on the 
foundation that has been laid by the 
government. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 











W. F. Bruenger of Bruenger & Dun- 
bar, general agents of t New Eng- 
land Mutual Life at CMitinnati, died 
suddenly of heart disease last week. 
Mr. Bruenger was for years with the 
Mutual Benefit in Cincinnati prior to 
going with the New England and one 
insurance men 
of the city. 

Samuel J. Frank, former New York 
attorney, who has been in the life in- 
surance business but seven months, 
has made a record of more than $50,- 
000 personal writing in paid for busi- 
ness in that period. His entry into life 
insurance was rather interesting. While 
he was practicing law one of his clients 
requested him to take a claim against 
an insurance company for a woman 
whose husband had just died, and who 
was trying to get a settlement for the 
company. Mr. Frank found that while 
the policy had been carried for many 
years, it had lapsed not long before, 
without the knowledge of the bene- 
ficiary. He became interested in life 
insurance through his inquiries in that 
case and when Charles I. Scott, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Frank, went in 
with I. W. Brill to form the Brill & 
Scott general agency for the Penn 
Mutual Life at 516 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, Mr. Scott persuaded him 
to take up the selling of life insurance. 
Mr. Frank is now making an especial 
study of inheritance taxation. He is a 
graduate of the New York Law 
School, and is well known about New 
York, Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
in both financial and social circles. 


Actuary James E. Flanigan, says the 
Bankers Life of Iowa Bulletin, is posi- 
tively uncanny in his ability as a ma- 
thematician. He can keep score of 
a four-handed rummy game for hours 
at a time and always check up at the 
finish without ever resorting to other 
than mental calculations. Consequently 
when he sits in a game he always keeps 
score and it is also noteworthy that 
when the last figures are counted he is 
always on the plus side of the column. 


Hiram O. Winter, Indiana state man- 
ager of the Scranton Life, died last 
week at his home in Indianapolis. -He 
had been in failing health for more than 
a year. He was born in Canada, in 
1856, and had been in Indianapolis 
nineteen years; with the Scranton Life 
since 1908, and with the Tippecanoe 
Securities company which underwrites 
the Scranton’s business. 


Commissioner Platt Whitman of Wis- 
consin is going about his task in a 
very serious way in the endeavor to 
learn something about insurance. Mr. 
Whitman was appointed insurance com- 
missicner when M. J. Cleary became 
vice-president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Whitman had been a 
lawyer and local agent at Highland, 
Wis., but he had not come into contact 
with the bigger questions of the busi- 
ness. He decided that he would attend 
some of the insurance conventions in 
order to familiarize himself with the 
problems and questions confronting 
agents. He went to the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference at Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Last week he attended the meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
at Omaha and this week is on deck at 
the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest 
in Chicago. Mr. Whitman is making a 
very favorable impression on insurance 
men. 


There was fun provoked at Law- 
rence Priddy of New York City at 
the Omaha meeting of the American 
Life Convention when he mounted the 
rostrum. He had to take some time 
to pull down the legs of his trousers. 








Mr. Priddy remarked that in his boy- 
hood he rode a bicycle so much that 
the calves of his legs were so devel- 
oped that they tend to keep his trous- 
ers legs from reaching his shoe tops. 
He always has to take time to adjust 


them when he arises. 


Members and guests of the American 
Life Convention who attended the 
Omaha meeting last week were shocked 
when they read the morning papers 
Monday to learn about the dastardly 
outrage committed on Mayor E. P. 
Smith of that city. Mayor Smith made 
the welcome address Wednesday morn- 
ing of last week before the American 
Life convention and seldom has a 
higher or more sincere patriotic note 
been struck than he did. He seemed 
inspired as he talked about conditions 
confronting the country. He was espe- 
cially severe on the Boston policemen 
who went on a strike. He sent a tele- 
gram to the Boston mayor saying that 
in Boston was being fought not merely 
a local issue but a national one. Mr. 
Smith received a veritable ovation as 
he closed his address. 

Mayor Smith paid a high tribute to 
life insurance in his talk and stated in 
that connection that he held one of 
the first policies issued by the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska. He continued it in 
force from the beginning and remarked 
that those listening to him could there- 
fore tell that he was a persistent policy- 
holder. 


President M. G. Bulkeley of the 
affiliated Aetna Companies, while mo- 
toring to Fenwick, his summer home, 
was the victim of an automobile smash- 
up. No one was injured although the 
ex-governor’s car was damaged. Both 
cars proceeded on their way after the 
accident. 


President Ralph H. Rice of the Na- 
tional Fidelity Life of Sioux City, Ia., 
took a force of men to the Pittsburgh 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriter this week. The 
agents were given the opportunity to 
go and the company paid a liberal por- 
tion of their expenses. 


Lieut. Richard H. Habbe, who left 
his position as special agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Indian- 
apolis to enter the first officers’ train- 
ing camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
has returned home after nearly two 
years abroad in active combat service. 
He wears three gold service stripes and 
five’ major engagement stars on his 
service bar. He returns to civilian life 
and life insurance work with an en- 
thusiasm which is a forecast of big 
success in the work. “I love | my 
work of selling life insurance,” he 
says. “I know of nothing I - 
rather do.” 

John Latimer Way, vice-president 
and director of the Travelers, com- 
pleted his forty years of service with 
that institution Sept. 17. He started 
to work for the company as a clerk 
Sept. 17, 1878. Mr. Way was born in 
Gilead July 1, 1860 and after a common 
school education entered the Travelers 
as a clerk. From a clerk he was ap- 


pointed special agent in Iowa and 
Nebraska and later state agent im 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. He 


held this place for 13 years when he 
was recalled to the home: office and 
elected second vice-president. Later 
he was elected to his present position. 
He is director of several Hartford 
banks and also a director of the Etna 
Fire. 
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SErv1ce thar Satisfies 


always been the dominant principle in Union Central policy 
and practice. 


U. C. L. SERVICE begins with the writing of the application, in 
recommending the particular form of insurance best fitted to the 
individual’s needs. 


Do ICE, the key- note of the modern commercial world, has 
Ree 


U. C. L. SERVICE includes the rejected risks; the Medical Director 
in a personal letter advising the proper course to effect a possible cure 
of any existing impairments. 


U.C. L. SERVICE to its Policyholders offers an annual Free Health 
Test, the Company maintaining for this purpose a perfectly equipped 
laboratory witha corps of expert anatysts. Furthermore, every possible 
courtesy and accommodation ts cheerfully granted without discrimination. 


U. C. L. SERVICE 1s not terminated by the death of the insured, but 
as extended to their Benefictaries; policy proceeds administered, or in- 
valuable advice tendered for their protection and wise investment. 


A staff of trained agents, officials, and employees, experts in their 
work, stand ready to serve at your command. 


For further information address Allan Waters, Second Vice President 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio Jesse R. Clark, President 
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PROVIDENT MEN MEET 


AGENTS GO TO PHILADELPHIA 


Convention at Home Office of Com- 
pany Opens Today—Good Pro- 
gram Is Arranged 





The program for the general agents’ 
convention of the Provident Life & 
Trust, at the home office in Philadel- 
phia, is as follows: 


Thursday Morning, Oct. 2 
Welcome—President A. S. Wing. 
Response—Paul A. Schwenk, general 

agent, Greensboro, N. C. 


Afternoon 
Report from Wide Field—T. 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
The Outlook—Nathaniel Reese, general 
agent, Detroit, Mich. 


R. Hill, 


Provident Notes—W. S. Ashbrook, 
agency secretary. 
Leaflet—F. J. MacBrish, Jr. 
Friday Morning 
Agents—Graham C. Wells, general 


agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Selection of Men—Harry Weeks, as- 
sistant to General Agent Wells. 

How to Make Efficient Agents We Al- 
ready Have—A. Rushton Allen, general 
agent, Cleveland, O. 

Gleanings from National Convention— 
William Peterson, géneral agent, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Afternoon 

Monthly Income Insurance—M. A. Lin- 
ton, vice-president. 

Problems of City Agency—R. H. 
Walker, general agent, Baltimore, Md. 

How to Develop Part-Time Into Whole- 
Time Agents—S. P. Ellis, Cincinnati, O, 

Snappy Closing Arguments—H. G. Lan- 
don, general agent, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Saturday, Oct. 4 

Prospective in Agency Work—H. B. 
Heylman. 

How to Maintain Interest in Agency 
Writings—S. G. London, Harrisburg, Pa. 

How to Write $1,000,000 Personal Bus- 
iness in a Year—R. W. Deaver, general 
agent, Wichita, Kan. 

Concentrating a Scattered Territory— 
Cc. A. Eyre, general agent, Omaha, Neb. 


Milwaukee Agency Moves 


The Northwestern Mutual Life general 
agency at the home office in Milwaukee, 
under the direction of Clifford L. McMil- 
len, general agent, is establishing its 
headquarters and offices on the second 
floor of the new Plankinton Arcade 
building. For many years this agency 
has occupied quarters in the home office 
building. The object in effecting the 
present segregation is to provide the 
agency with a location in the heart of 
the busy towntown district, where it is 
readily accessible to all policyholders 
and new applicants. The change is 
among a large number of improvements 
in the conduct of the Milwaukee general 
agency being made by Mr. McMillen since 
taking charge on July 1 as successor to 
Col. Harry S., Fuller, resigned. 





Alberson to Bankers Life 


DES MOINES, IA., Oct. 1—Raymond B. 
Alberson, former Des Moines attorney, 
but lately general attorney for the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad at Minne- 
apolis, has accepted the position of as- 
sistant general counsel for the Bankers 
Life and will remove to Des Moines 
shortly. Judge Ayres, head of the Bank- 
ers Life legal department, has been in 
the hospital for several days. 





Fraternal Merger Approved 


The Kansas department has approved 
the merger contract for the Knights & 
Ladies of Security and the National 
American Benefit Society of Kansas City, 
Mo. R. J. Hopkins, attorney general, has 
written to some hundred objecting mem- 
bers of the Knights & Ladies that unless 
they can show fraud he is powerless to 
stop the merger, adding naively “mergers 
of these fraternal organizations gener- 
ally seemed to be pulled off without the 
knowledge of the stockholders.” The 
present officers of the Knights & Ladies 
are to hold over in the new organization, 
which is to be known as the Security 
Benefit Association. 





COMPANY WILL EXPAND 


CONTINENTAL REORGANIZED 





John W. Cooper Becomes President 
of Salt Lake Company Which 
He Purchased Recently 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Sept. 
30.—Sale of the control of the Conti- 
nental Life of Salt Lake City to John 
W. Cooper, president of the ‘Pioneer 
Life of Kansas City, Mo., and asso- 
ciates, announced this week, is in no 
way directed to change the service or 
policy of the company other than to 
expand it. Expansion will be under- 
taken not alone in Utah but in six sur- 
rounding states in which it carries on 
business. The company has assets io- 
talling more than $2,500,000 and more 
than $23,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Ernest R. Woolley, a large stock- 
holder of the company, negotiated the 
deal. 


Directorate Is Reorganized 


The directorate of. the company 
was reorganized immediately follow- 
ing the sale, Mr. Cooper becoming 
president. The other members of the 
directorate are J. W. Ingram, presi- 
dent of the Salisbury Savings bank, 
Salisbury, Mo.; W. T. Kemper, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
National Bank of Commerce and the 
Commerce Trust company; A. L. 
Reeves, formerly actuary of the Mis- 
souri insurance department and at- 
torney of Kansas City; H. R. Mac- 
millan, Salt Lake City; W. S. McCor- 
nick, president of McCornick & Co., 
bankers, Salt Lake City; and DeWitt 
Knox, vice-president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, Salt Lake City. 


New Officers of Company 


The new officers are John W. 
Cooper, president; J. W. Ingram, first 


4 vice-president; A. L. Reeves, second 


vice-president; F. O. Frick, secretary; 
R. C. Van Dyke, assistant secretary; 
W. S. McCornick, treasurer; Dr. H. N. 
Mayo, medical director; George H. 
Beaudry, actuary; V. L. Sanford, loan 
examiner; O. P. M. Biersach, cashier. 

Mr. Cooper has had 20 vears’ ex- 
perience in the insurance business. He 
says that he was attracted to the Con- 
tinental because of its possibilities for 
swift and substantial growth. Under 
the reorganization plan, F. J. Hagen- 


Edwards, formerly vice-president. 
were dropped from the directorate. 


Big Group Business 


The three companies at Hartford, the 
Travelers, Aetna Life and Connecticut 
General, writing group insurance now 
have more than $500,000,000 of this class 
of indemnity on their books. The largest 
group policy ever written was by the 
Travelers, amounting to $50,000,000 on 
the employes of the American Woolen 
Company. It has $250,000,000 of group 
insurance in force. The Aetna has some- 
thing like $200,000,000 of group insur- 
ance. 


Fraternal Official Dead 


DES MOINES, IA., Sept. 30—Thomas B. 
Hanley, nationally prominent in fraternal 
insurance circles, died at his home in Des 
Moines last week, after an extended ill- 
ness. He had served as president of the 
National Fraternal Congress of America 
and had been president of the Modern 
Brotherhood of America for 22 years. He 
was one of the founders of the organiza- 
tion. 


Central Life in New States 


The Central Life of Ottawa, Ill. '§ 
entering Michigan and Nebraska. Michi- 
gan will be placed under a state mana- 
ger. A general agency has been estab- 
lished at Sioux City, Ia. for westerl 
Iowa and eastern Nebraska. Sigmond 
Bros. are appointed general agents. N. H 
Walt, agency supervisor of the Central 
at the head office, is to locate at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and will take eastern Iow4. 
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SOME OF THE INNOVATIONS INTRODUCED BY THE EQUITABLE DURING ITS 


Sixty Years of 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the iene 
Contract 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 
Incontestability After First Policy Year 


Group Insurance for Employees 


A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 
A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered Circumstances 


Public Service 


Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 


A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity Guaranteeing Return of Entire 
Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for Old Age 


New and Improved Forms of Accident and Health Policies, 
thus completing the circle of protection against 
the hazards of Life, Accident and Disease. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 


120 BROADWAY 


- NEW YORK 
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y= you begin to figure up your earnings and 
recall the several reasons for failures during the 


past year, you then more than any other time keenly 
realize the importance of a helpful constructive home 
office service that trains you to overcome such failures. 


One of the vital elements which makes your day 
profitable is a harmonious working arrangement with 
home office officials and a direct cooperative spirit 
generously given.’ 


Inter-Southern Life 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 








The Close of the Day’s Work 


All this and more we constantly strive to give our 
agents. This coupled with good policy contracts 
and liberal commissions, is an incentive which should 
interest any ambitious agent who wishes to make 
the most of his salesmanship efforts. 


We would like to hear from several 
good men for important field positions 


Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


























SUCCESSFUL LIFE JNSURANCE AGENT 


MR. 
De ? If read i 
So yan weet te ame 2 Greet nad so, 6 :* 


pelicy in the United Life 


FIRST, that in case of death from any 
SECOND, that in 


Twenty Year Endowment, $235.16. 


WORTH KNOWING 


or, DOUBLE. the face Of the Poller, wi 


or THREE TIMES the face ce of th 


General Agents wanted in the following states: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kansas, Mich igan, Ohio and the District of Celumbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. Concord, New Hampehire 


the be 
direct ‘moured PER WEEK 
sited tery. ts, Compeny Wet rechont ‘the period ef divebiiite. ‘Siwane MORE? 
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THE CRESCENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL STOCK (FULLY PAID) $100,000. 


Owned and operated exclusively by Masons (only one of its kind in 


the world). 


COPYRIGHTED CONTRACTS. 


Only Masons need apply for Agencies. No advances. No first 
year premium notes. Ca 


M. E. Callane, Secretary. 
FLETCHER TRUST BUILDING - - 


Business. All Physicians must be Masons. 
Bertram Day, President. 


INDIANAPOLIS 











Forrest F. Dryden, 





The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


Home Office, 


President Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


































How much POWER have you? 


AVE you ever been solicited by a man 
who did not know his business? What 


kind’ of 
you? 


Learn enough about Life Insurance to an- 
swer ordinary questions. : 
Life Insurance is simple enough for a begin- 


ner, complete 
life company 
technical, but 


the field needs to know. 

Knowledge of Life Insurance pays an agent 
in dollars and cents. 
ness. Confidence in the salesman is a big part 
of every sale, 
edge of his business increases the prospect’s 


confidence. 


An agent need not be an actuary. There is 
danger of tiring a prospect with “figgers.” 
What an agent should have is a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of his business. 


it by reading 


Easy Lessons in Life Insurance 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


1362 Insurance Exchange 





an impression did he make on 


Easy ssons in 


enough for the president of a 


(not for an actuary). It is not 
tells clearly all that anyone in 


It helps him close busi- 


and an agent’s evident knowl- 


He can get 


by J. A. Jackson 
Price $1.00 


Quantity Prices 


---95e each SO copies.......... 9c each 
-.92%c each 100 copies..:....... 85¢ each 
s0eese pigcaeceapchedepeccesdccepese GOR 


Chicago 





















COMPANY IS SCORED 
MERCHANTS RESERVE REPORTS 


Illinois and Michigan Departments 


Severely Criticize the Assessment 
Life Concern of Chicago 


The Illinois and Michigan depart- 
ments have made an examination of the 
Merchants Reserve Life of Chicago, an 
assessment company, bringing the re- 
port up to April 30, 1919. Its insurance 
in force April 30 was $8,749,412. The 
total receipts were $56,607 and total 
disbursements $70,133. Its assets are 
$60,277; unpaid claims, $62,200; total 
liabilities, $71,589; deficit, $11,341. The 
examiners say that its 1918 statement 
showed liability for unpaid death claims 
$19,000, when as a matter of fact it 
should have been $54,646. The examin- 
ers say that the claims were known to 
the company before it filed its statement 
and the failure to report such items is 
to be severely criticized. 

The examiners say that compromises 
have been effected in cases where there 
is nothing in the files to enable them to 
form an opinion as to the justification 
for the scaling process. The report 
says that an examination of the records 
discloses that the company does not 
pay its claims promptly. The payment 
of claims three months after filing of 
proof is not uncommon. The exam- 
iners say that a radical improvement in 
the treatment of death claims is much 
to be desired. 








Point Made in 
Business Insurance 

















AKRON, O., Sept. 27.—To the Edi- 
tor: 

The article in your issue of Sept. 
18, by Mr. John R. McFee, explaining 
the result of the new income tax law, 
in relation to business insurance, was 
indeed very instructive. 

There is one point, however, which 
I would suggest that you call to the 
attention of your subscribers. It is 
pretty generally understood that pre- 
miums paid for business insurance can 
not be charged to “Expense,” and 
thereby escape taxation. On the other 
hand, however, I have said to all my 
clients that the premiums paid are ex- 
empt from taxation; simply because 
the law states that in the event that 
the proceeds of a business life insur- 
ance policy are paid to the beneficiary, 
the same is subject to the income tax 
less the entire amount used toward 
creating this fund, in other words all 
the premiums. 

Therefore, you will see that the pre- 
miums are not taxable. The insured 
or the corporation simply has to pay 
the taxes in the first instance and then 
they are given credit for it (together 
with interest I would think) when the 


. proceeds of the policy are paid. 


David King Paige, 
District Agent, Mutual Life. 


Lentz Heads Insurance Union ‘ 


At the closing session of the Silver 
Jubilee of the American Insurance Union 
at Columbus, John J. Lentz, former con- 
gressman, national president, was unani- 
mously. elected honorary president for 
life. 


The Morley-Murphy Hardware Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., a large wholesale ccn- 
eern, has taken out a group policy in 
the Travelers in behalf of its working 
force, including traveling salesmen. The 
policies of the house employes increase 
$100 and those of the salesmen $200 each 
year for a period of ten_years. The 
contract was written by O. F. Brandt, 
district manager of the Travelers at 




















LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 























Green Bay. 


SMITH TAKES BRANCH OFFICE 





Chicago General Agents of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Succeeds Jonathan 
W. Jackson 





Jens Smith, who has been general 
agent of the Pacific Mutual Life in 
Chicago for the past. four years, has 
been given supervision of the Chicago 
branch office, formerly in charge oi 
Jonathan W. Jackson. Mr. Jackson 
has been forced to retire from the busi- 
ness, owing to extremely poor health. 
The two agencies are, therefore being 
consolidated into one company branch 
office to be operated under Mr. Smith’s 
direction. Before going into field work 
for the company, Mr. Smith was agency 
auditor with headquarters in Chicago. 
He has had a liberal life insurance edu- 
cation in both office and field. 

The new arrangement will in no way 
interfere with the recently established 
general agency of Freeze & Boisot. 


Ralph A. Tracy 


Ralph A. Tracy, formerly superin- 
tendent of agents for Connecticut, with 
the Mutual Benefit Life, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor and general agent in 
Georgia for the Phoenix Mutual Life. He 
succeeds Mr. George L. Hunt, who goes 
to Cleveland, O., as supervisor for the 
Phoenix Mutual. 








A. A. Tischer 


A. A. Tischer has become general agent 
of the Lutheran International Life in 
Chicago, succeeding Jonas Foss, who en- 
ters the general insurance field with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange. Mr. 
Tischer was formerly with the Equitable 
Life and also conducted a brokerage bus- 
iness in Chicago. , 





Horace J. Merkle 

Horace J. Merkle of Butte, Mont., state 
manager of the Prudential for the last 
eight years, will leave in a short time to 
make his home in Denver. Mr. Merkle 
has lived in Butte 21 years and has been 
in partnership with his brother, Arthur 
W. Merkle. Mr. Merkle will continue 
with the Prudential. 


E. R. Garl 
E. R. Garl, who has been associated 
with G. B. Colton in the Colton & Gar! 
general agency for the Massachusetts 
Mutual at Toledo, C., has resigned as 
general agent and will hereafter repre- 
sent the company as special agent. 


Life Agency Notes 


J. D. Cleveland has resigned as Chi- 
cago manager of the Manhattan Life. 

Frank S. Moses, for several years Iowa 
state agency supervisor for the Bankers 
Life, has resigned to become state agency 
supervisor for the American Teachers 
Life of Des Moines. 














Causes of Big Life 
Insurance Production 














HERE are some of the things of re- 
cent or current happenings that 
have boosted life insurance or will 
boost it as time progresses: 

The great war. 

Government insurance for soldiers 
and sailors. 

Influenza epidemic. 

Shrinkage in the value of money. 

National prohibition. 

Woman’s suffrage. 

Big crops. . 

Rapidly increasing business and in- 
dustrial activities. 

Heavy increase in wages. 

Estate taxes. 

No wonder the insurance business != 
good. Can any business line up a longer 
array of influences that are all oper- 
ating in its favor? The agent who really 
tries but fails to sell life insurance these 
days has surely missed his calling.— 
Pacific Mutual News. 
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Manager Greater New York 


HAVE been asked what-I mean by 
| saying an “Income for Life” does 

not cost anything. We never talk 
premiums over in New York; we talk 
deposit. One day at lunch a man said, 
“What will that cost, anyway?” I said, 
“It won’t cost you anything.” He said, 
“What do you mean?” 

I asked the waiter to bring me a 
good-sized soup plate. I said, “There 
is a life insurance company.” Picking 
up a little salt cellar, I said, “There is 
a savings bank. Now, you have a sav- 
ings fund account or you do business 
with some bank, don’t you? What does 
the bank charge you for doing busi- 
ness?” “They don’t charge me any- 
thing,” he said. “Now,” said I, “I 
will put this salt cellar (your savings 
bank) into the soup plate (the insur- 
ance company) and you don’t know it 
is there. What makes you do business 
with this savings fund or bank, what 
makes you have confidence in_ it? 
Isn’t it the law of New York state 
which is around it? Isn’t that safety?” 
He said that made it safe. 


* * * 


“Here is our company,” I continued, 
with the laws of New York state 
around it, reinforced with the laws of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Missouri, Califor- 
nia—in all some forty states. Haven’t 
you got all the protection you want 
with the laws of forty states backing 
you up? Here with your savings fund 
you have only one. So, we won't talk 
about safety or protection. You know 
we are strong. 

* OF 

“Now, let’s talk about deposits. 
Here you are putting into the savings 
fund so much money; put into our com- 
pany the same amount and see what 
happens. Do you know what the life 
of an average savings bank account is 
in New York? I have had two reports 
—one man said about five years: and 
the other seven; let’s split the differ- 
ence and call it six. There is every- 
thing in the world to induce a man who 
puts money into a savings bank to 
draw it out. He puts it in for a little 
while and his wife says, ‘Let’s go down 
to Atlantic City.’ ‘But,’ the man says, 
‘I haven’t the money,’ and she says, 
‘You have some money saved up, let’s 
_draw some of that;’ so out it comes. 
Or, his wife might say, ‘Let’s buy an 
automobile; let’s see some of the coun- 
try,’ and again he says, ‘I haven’t the 
money,’ but she follows him right up, 
‘You can draw some out of the savings 
bank.’ He says, ‘I don’t like to do that,’ 
and she says, ‘Well, isn’t that what .you 
saved it for?? And. it takes a good deal 
of courage to not take it out. Now, 
do you think his wife would say, ‘Go 
and mortgage your life insurance policy 
and let’s go to Atlantic City? She 
would not. She would not be a very 
good wife if she did.” 

* * * 

I said, “Suppose you die, what are 
you going to get out of this little sav- 
Ings bank? And, suppose you don’t 
die, suppose you keep this savings fund 
and you carry it for twenty years. Will 
you show me the man who has a bank 
or savings account that he has had for 
twenty years? I will be willing to pay 
you the premium if you can. The other 
day I asked a man who is head of a 
Savings bank in New York if he had 
any thirty year old accounts, and he 
said no. I asked him if he had any 
twenty years old, and he said no. 
asked him if he had any fifteen years 
old, and got the same answer. He said, 

e only old accounts we have are of 
People who have had small accounts 
and who have either died or who have 
disappeared and we have not heard of 
them for a long time; they are either 
lost or dead.” 







* * * 





WHAT DOES IT COST ? 


BY FREDERICK A. WALLIS— 








Office, Fidelity Mutual Life 


happen to die, what do you get from 
your bank? There is your little sav- 
ings bank account with interest on it, 
which might amount to $100 or $150 
at the most. Then, on the other hand, 
suppose you lose your health and be- 
come totally and permanently disabled? 
What then? What would your bank 
do for you? 

“Or suppose you keep on making de- 
posits. Pretty soon you will draw out 
a little bit from time to time. Perhaps 
in a few months or a year or two that 
account is completely exhausted. Or 
suppose you don’t draw it all—what 
have you at death? You have what you 
put in, plus a little interest, and that is 
all. Now, what do we do? Every 
year we pay you $750 income and we 
pay the dividends, and we pay the 
premiums, and then your income again 
and then premiums, and dividends and 
income and so on. How does your 
bank compare with that?” 


* * * 


“But,” that man says, “How much 
will the premium be?” And right away 
the new man in the insurance business 
pulls out his little book and tells him, 
“That will cost you $400.” 

I want to impress upon you that it 
will not cost him anything of the kind. 
Say to him, “Under the laws of the 
state cf New York, while you pay a first 
year premium of $400, you afe entitled 
to a dividend, and you are going to 
have a dividend at the end of the first 
year.” Isn’t that so? You can’t tell 
how much it is going to be, but it will 
be a substantial one. The next year 
the premium drops down to $357, or 
whatever the experience of the com- 
pany is, and the third year something 
less, and so on down the next year and 
the next. If you tell him $400, you telf 
him one truth, but you do not tell him 
the whole truth. Suppose you sell him 
a twenty payment plan and you tell 
him the premiums is $400, you have 
told him one truth and nineteen some- 
thing else. Why do you want to 
tell a man nineteen times something 
wrong and one time right Tell him all 
the times right. There is not an 
actuary, there is not an insurance com- 
missioner, there is not a company ex- 
ecutive who can tell you what this 
policy will cost. 

* *x * 


I came over from New York to Phila- 
delphia this morning. When I started 
out from Pennsylvania station we 
rolled along at about ten miles an hour, 
we got into the tunnel and_ shot 
through at about twenty-five miles an 
hour, then we got out into the Jersey 
meadows and we must have clipped off 
about forty miles; then we got into 
Newark and there the law took hold 
and we slipped down to ten miles; then 
we got out on the long reaches of level 
track and we jumped her up to seventy- 
two miles an hour, and pretty soon we 
pulled into Broad Street station. Sup- 
pose I had said to that engineer, “What 
was our time: coming over from-New 
York to Philadelphia today?’ He 
could not say, “I ran ten miles an hour 
today,” if he told me the truth. That 
would have been the truth but it 
wouldn’t. He could just as well have 
said, “I ran twenty-five miles an hour.” 
That would have been the truth but it 
wouldn’t. Or he could have said, “I 
went seventy-two miles an hour,” and 
he would have still told me the truth 
and yet he would not have told the 
truth. What I want to know is, what 
the average of that thing is. If you get 
your rate book out and say $40 a thou- 
sand you say it wrong. 

There is nothing in the world that is 
poorer salesmanship than to give a man 








“ . 
Now, then,” I said, “suppose you 





a price on a proposition before you 
sell it to him. 





You Can Get Ahead 


Under the direct agency contract we 
make with our agents. They have a 
real opportunity to earn a reasonable 
commission and build up a permanent 
renewal. Why not take advantage of 
this profit-sharing arrangement? 


H. W. JOHNSON 
President 











A solid, safe Illinois Company 
with over twenty millions of business 


The Central Life 


Insurance Company of Illinois 


OTTAWA, ILL. 


W. F. WEESE 
Vice-President 


Ss. B. BRADFORD 
Secretary 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, Manager 


WHERE INSURANCE MEN MEET 











La Salle at Madison Street, Chicage 


Hotel La Salle ranks first among Chicago 
hotels for its perfect service, elegant equip- 
ment and comfortable accommodation. Lo- 
cated at the center of the insurance 
district it is the most convenient stop- 
ping place for the busy man. 


Room with detached bath - - = - $3 
Room with private bath © © = « $3 


TWO PERSO 
Room with detached bath = - = © $3 
Rooms with private bath «© = * =» $6 to 
Connecting rooms and suites as desired 


All rooms at $5 or more are the same price 
for one or two persons. 
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Peoples Life Insurance 





Frankfort - - - - Indiana 


Company 


$ 1,000,000 
10,000,000 


Assets - - - - 
Insurance in force 


Of course we want salesmen 
Of course we will pay the right kind well. 


Nor do we consider former life insurance experience absolutely 
necessary, in order to succeed with us. 

If you are loyal, enthusiastic and industrious we will stand 
back of you. 


E. O. BURGET, 
Secretary. 


W. A. IRWIN, 
Supt. Agents. 











and 


We Want q Must Be An Ohio Man, 


. Have a “spete of from mene ae 
personal production annually, an able 
Suvervisor 
~ 
for Ohio 


Address 
Security Life Insurance Company of America 
1101 The Rookery, Chicago 

















= 


to furnish first class personal and business 
references. 
The Leading Michigan Company 
for the fourth consecutive year led all Michigan Companies in new paid-for business issued in Michigan in 
1918. Over $3,800,000 new business paid for last year. Now has $13,500,000 in force. 
A number of counties are open for General Agents and we invite Michigan men to investigate this op- 
portunity. We write Participating and also Non-Participating Insurance, Double Indemnity and Disability. 


Write Direct to 


M. E, O’BRIEN, President DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a 








Home Office, Blessed Building 








= 








Indiana National Life Insurance Co. © 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WE AIM TO GIVE THE FULLEST SERVICE TO ALL WITH WHOM WE HAVE RELATIONS 


Our policy contracts are liberal and modern, having many 


Our Home Office is helpful: our agents are pleased with 
features that appeal to agents and prospects. 


the treatment accorded them. 
WE PAY OUR AGENTS WELL WHO DESERVE WELL 


For Territory and Agency Contracts Address C. D, RENICK, President 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 





Our 20 Pay Endowments at Ages 60, 65, 70 and 75, and our 
Monthly IncomeCoupon Bond Policies are growing in popularity. We 
are also writing all standard forms at low premium rates. If you area 
successful salesman, and a State Agency would be of interest, address 


JAMES A. EDGAR, JR., Manager of Agencies 














Pioneer Life Insurance Co. 


of America KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Organized 1907 John W. Cooper, President 


EVERYTHING NEW BUT THE NAME 


Big Hotel of Milwaukee 


500 Rooms-400 with Bath 








HOTEL WISCONSIN: 


HEADQUARTERS for INSURANCE MEN 


TELLS HOW TO SELL 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Fred W. Moock of Philadelphia 
Has Had Especial Success 
in Selling That Form 








FAVORS COLD CANVASS 





Finds Endowment Contract Has Es. 
pecial Strong Appeal to 
Business Executive 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 30— 
Fred W. Moock, of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Provident Life & Trust, 
is one of the most successful salesmen 
of business life insurance in the coun- 
try. Mr. Moock specializes in this 
branch of the business, giving the 
greater part of his time to it, and has 
written some big cases. The most un- 
usual thing about Mr. Moock’s record 
is the fact that nearly all of his busi- 
ness has come to him via the cold 
canvass route. He is a great believer 
in straight soliciting. He is one of 
the few life insurance men in the 
country who has made straight can- 
vassing pay, so far as business life in- 
surance is concerned. Se 

_ Mr. Moock says that business life 
insurance is so thoroughly business- 
like in its application, that it at once 
appeals to an executive if the agent 
has an opportunity to present the prop- 
Osition properly. 

‘Mr. Moock believes that the agent 
who understands business life insur- 
ance will have an unusually high num- 
ber of sales in proportion to interviews 
granted. 


Sells Endowment Contracts 


Mr. Moock has been notably suc- 
cessful in the sale of the endowment 
contracts for business purposes. In 
presenting this form of policy, he 
brings out the fact that it performs a 
three-fold purpose. In the first place, 
it protects a concern against the loss 
of an important executive, who has 
been instrumental in building up the 
company’s business. Next, it provides 
a definite and valuable means of credit. 
Possessed of an endowment business 
life policy, a concern is able to go to 
a banker and obtain credit privileges 
that would not be extended, without 
collateral of local value. 


Need Credit for Expansion 


Most business concerns are in the 
greatest need of credit when expan- 
sion is desired. A growing organiza- 
tion sooner or later reaches a point 
where it needs to branch out on 4 
somewhat extensive scale. It must 
have funds with which to further its 
plans. The banker will gladly accept 
as collateral security the endowment 
life contract because it terminates at 
a definite period, and the values are 
high. And last, but not least, the con- 
tract when it matures provides the firm 
with a valuable cash asset which may 
be used to further develop the plans 
originated by the organizer or impor 
tant builders of the concern. 


Makes It Business Like 


Mr. Moock says that he finds that the 
presentation of this form of life insut- 
ance must be made very business-like. 
That is, the proposition must be pre 
sented in terms that are familiar to the 
business man. As an example he oftet 
employs a selling talk something like 
this: “You complain that-$5,000 a year 
is too much money to spend for $100,000 
of life insurance, and that the expense 
is too great. If you had a valuable 
stock of goods in the next room, worth 
$100,000, would you feel that the goods 














were an expense? Wouldn’t you regard 
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them as an asset? That is exactly what 


a business life insurance policy is,—the 


most valuable kind of an asset. You 
cannot properly charge the $5,000 a year 
in’ premiums against the contract as a 
purely expense item. It is not. It is 
true that to continue the policy in force 
requires the annual outlay of $5,000, but 
you must not lose sight of the fact 
that at the end of twenty years this 
money comes back to you, and that in 
the meantime you have received a good 
sized dividend each year. After the first 
few years the cash values on the con- 
tract are high, so that there is always 
standing to your credit a good amount 
of money, a liquid ever ready asset.” 


Can’t Be Presented Hurriedly 


It will be found, Mr. Moock says, that 
the subject of business life insurance 
cannot be hurriedly presented. It is a 
form of life insurance that is very sel- 
dom closed on the first interview. There 
are ordinarily several men to consider in 
the proposition, and it is a mistake to 
attempt to rush things. In taking out 
business life insurance large premiums 
are involved, and the purchaser wants 
to be rather certain with whom he is 
dealing. 

Mr. Moock says that he has found it 
necessary to make many calls in order 
io close cases. He makes it a habit to 
call in at any likely-looking business 
establishment, and gets a hearing with 
the chief executive. His first interview 
is as simple as this: “I am with the 
Provident Life & Trust Company, and 
should like to talk to you about business 
iife insurance.” The reply is usually 
made that the proposition is not inter- 
esting, and would not be entertained at 
present. 


Usually a Loophole 


Mr. Moock says that there is usually a 
loophole. The prospect will in the ma- 
jority of cases say that he is not inter- 
ested at present, in reply to which Mr. 
Moock asks if there will be any objec- 
tion to his calling a month, or so later, 
to see if there are any developments. 
Seeing an opportunity to quickly get rid 
of the agent in a pleasant way, the pros- 
pect will reply in the affirmative. In- 
stead of feeling that nothing has been 
accomplished, Mr. Moock says that it 
is possible to successfully follow up 
eases of this kind. A call should be 
made religiously once a month. Gradu- 
ally the prospect will become accus- 
tomed to seeing the agent. He will com- 
mence to associate him with business 
life insurance. He will learn to call him 
by name and know*what company he is 
with. In a gradual way, relations will 
be established, and very soon the agent 
is on a fairly intimate basis, and can 
commence to indulge in some real sell- 
ing talk. 


Air of Assurance Needed 


Mr. Moock says that straight selling 
among big business men is no different 
than the same kind of canvassing is 
among the smaller prospects. It is only 
a matter of carrying the proper air of 


“spect. 


. to house and office to office campaign. 





WANTED! 


confidence. A gruff or contemptuous an- 
swer will not be returned to the agent 
who makes his approach an opening sell- 
ing sentence with an air of assurance. 
Respect for what is being said will only 
be accorded as it seems to warrant re- 
Mr. Moock says that he learned 
the lesson of straight canvassing early 
in the game. He used to make a house 


Very often he would be gruffly treated 
and quickly dismissed. After such an 
axperience he said that he always recalled 
that his presentation had been weak, 
timid and entirely lacking confidence. 
He was able to buoy himself up upon 
approaching the next prospect, with the 
thought that the man about to be ap- 
proached had no knowledge of what the 
previous man had said, and was to be 
approached and canvassed as if a disa- 
greeable experience had not occurred. 
The fear of a prospect is in the agent’s 
mind only, and if it weighs too heavily 
becomes evident to the prospect. 
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PROTECTION and LIBERTY 
are the watchwords of the day. 


Both are found in the Central 
Life—the Policyholders Company. 


Li 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES (MUTUAL) 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





























New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Si di 

Values - all Changes in ioe Literature, Rate 
Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 
Digest,”  ublished annually in May at $2.50 and the 
“Little Gem,” published annually in May at $1.25. 























Pacific Mutual Life 


The Pacific Mutual Life has removed 
the exemption of insanity from its total 
disability clause. It is also now adding 
the total disability benefit to joint life 
policies, 





Lutheran International 


The Lutheran International of Moline, 
Ill., is now writing double indemnity con- 
tracts. 





The Minnesota Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Excellent Opportunities for Two General Agencies in Illinois 
Contract Direct with Home Office 


For particulars address 


E. S. ALBRITTON 


2nd Vice President St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Indianapolis Life—As of Sept. 1, it 
shows insurance in force $18,289,459, 
gain $2,757,118, assets $1,575,545. Its 
total death claims to Sept. 1, from Jan. 1, 
amounted to $62,353. The Indianapolis 
Life will have $20,000,000 in force by 
Thanksgiving. The anniversary conte 
is running from Sept. 1 to Nov. 26. 
* *K 
Northwestern National—The tota 
for new business of the North 
National Life of Minneapolis for 
eight months of this year am 
$25,863,534, a gain of 125 pe 
the same period last year. 
in insurance in force for 
months ending Sept. 1 was 
000. It recently issued 
for $750,000 to the Russe 
Company of Minneapolis 
was insured for $1,000 
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Make Your Prospect 
Answer in‘Affirmation 








DISTRICT AND SPECIAL 
AGENTS 


both in NORTH DAKOTA and 
SOUTH DAKOTA, by one of 
the most active and progressive Old 
Line companies in the Northwest- 
ern field. Writing business in its 
home state at the rate of $500,000 


per month. 


Men of integrity and ability, 
who wish to stay and build for the 
future, will be given liberal con- 
tracts directly with the Heme Of- 


fice. 
We invite correspondence. 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 





Prospect?” 


it, Mr. Prospect?” 


= 


“You understand this, don’t you, Mr. 


Answer, “Yes.” , 
“This is perfectly clear to you, isn’t 


Answer, “Yes.” 
“That’s a nice feature now, isn’t it, 
Mr. Prospect?” 
Answer, “Yes.” 
“You are satisfied our company is 
all right, aren’t you, Mr. Prospect?” 
Answer, “Yes.” 
“You’d really like to have that con- 
tract, wouldn’t you, Mr. Prospect?” 
Answer, “Yes,” etc., etc. 
i|| This is what is meant by “getting 
the prospect in an affirmative mood.” 
It is making it easy for him to say 
“yes” at the more critical moment. It 
is eliminating the negative from his 
system. 
Get the habit of doing this, and note 
the improved results—Woods Bulletin. 


A group policy covering all officers and 
employes has been taken out by the 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond 
in the Equitable Life of New York, 
through E. M. Crutchfield, general agent 
in that city. The policy covers periods 
from one to fifteen years, with amounts 











Chicago National Life Insurance Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 





NOW ORGANIZING 





AN ILLINOIS COMPANY OWNED BY ILLINOIS CAPITAL— 





MANAGED BY LIFE INSURANCE MEN 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 
Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 
months next birthday to 60 years. 
—— policies are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and are guaranteed 
by State En dorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive Offices, No. 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL 8. WALSH, Pres. JOSEPH L. DURKIN,Secy. JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 











ranging from $500 to $3,000. 





THE NATIONAL BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


A. R. SMITH, Secretary Cleveland Ohio 





Unrestricted Accident and Health Insurance for business and profes- 
sional men; cost $9.00 quarterly. No other Company writes our 
INCOME policy. Ask for folder describing it. Prompt and liberal 


claim settlements made. : : : : : : : : ¢ ¢$ $ 2 ¢ 2 





Representatives Wanted in Ohio 











Very Few Life Insurance Men Make Good Without sa 


SYSTEM 


The Systematic Salesmanship Outfit will provide 

you with a good system. Write THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, 1363 Insurance Exchange, fa 
Chicago, for particulars. oo 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Insurance paid for in 1918.......... $24,657,927.00 
Total Insurance in force, January 1, 1919. .179,410,731.00 
TICE NR OPE Ley EP Tt Oe ES 56,111,806.00 
Surplus assigned and unassigned.......... 4,999,205.00 


For information concerning a direct agency connection, address 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE GUARDIAN 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





New issues in 1919 being paid for at the 


rate of over $35,000,000.00 annually 





T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
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A Wider Field —An Increased Opportunity 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium plan, up to $3.000, to 
young men and young women as young as age 2—protective i insurance and Edu- 
t Insurance. This extension of the age 

our Agents considerably, po 
- seer ma | facilities for 
e issue Participating Participating 
adults, we write contracts with Double Indemnity provi- 
— kind of fatal accident, or sates — Indemnity 

travel accident only, as may by desired. eae 
waiver of Premium and Dieability Annuity or Instalment Payment features. 
We insure males and females at the same rates. 
contract with us we will let you write our insurance for children as a side line, as 
long as your Company does not object. Some are writing as much as $10, 000 0 a 


cational and Business Start 

limit for Ordinary Insurance down to age 2 

we have other advantages that 

our Agents in the rural districts, 
As regards 


— 
covering eer 


—— more. 


month of this insurance for us as a side line. 


OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We issue 


If pe 
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WANTED—to get in touch with men capable 


of developing General Agencies in north and north- 


western States. 


Our proposition to men of character and ability 


is worth looking into. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office: Saint Louis, Missouri 


M. E. SINGLETON, President. 


















for the FUTURE 


H. M. HARGROVE - 


The Man Who Is Willing~and WILL 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for 
money-making NOW and creating 


For Contracts and Territory, Address 


Beaumont, Texas 


a competence 


President 



































CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 


ing, revamping and cleaning up indebted policies for a number of Life Sanetinn, 
- the busi: “_! keeping 


iness, increasing thi 


conserving 
the policyalders satisfied, and at at practically no expense to the Companies. 


Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory service, and we respectfully solicit your patronage. 


10 So. LaSalle St. 


THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicago, 


e income, preventing lapses, and 


Minois 





SELLING SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





N discussing recent cases at an 
| agency conference the other day 
an agent said that he had hesitated 
to approach two prospects for $25,000 
each, both of whom he afterwards sold, 
because he felt that he did not pos- 
sess the proper knowledge of the life 
insurance business to present the sub- 
ject to such a man. This man, new to 
life insurance work, felt that he must 
have as much information on the sub- 
ject as an actuary in order to sell it to 
the socalled “big man.” He had the 
same idea about life insurance that 
many new men have. They feel that in 
order to sell the prospect who is 
capable of purchasing large amounts 
they must be familiar with the whole 
structure of life insurance. 

Actuaries do not make salesmen. 
The mere possession of the knowledge 
will do the salesman who has not sell- 
ing ability no good. Some of the big- 
gest life insurance writers in the 
country would fall down miserably if 
they were asked to write a book on 
life insurance, but could write several 
volumes on salesmanship. There is a 
distinct difference. 





ROBERT D. LAY, secretary of the 
National Life, U: S. A., is one man 
who gives credit to the agent who pro- 
duces small policies. Mr. Lay says that 
in looking out for the pennies, the 
dollars will take care of themselves. 
In life insurance he urges agents to 
look after the ones and twos and says 
that the tens and twenties will take 
care of themselves. The big applica- 
tions, he says, are bound to be scat- 
tered or sprinkled here and there 
through the year’s production. If the 
agent does nothing but solicit large 
policies he will find himself working 
and writing business spasmodically 
which is unsatisfactory to say the least. 


two prospects, one for a ten and the 
other for a two and both just as easy 
to secure he should angle, of course, 
for the big fish first but he wouldn’t 
overlook the little one later on. A 
most consistent successful producer 
makes up a list of names and goes after 
them. As underground workers say, 
they take them mine run, and it is all 
pay ore. Mr. Lay says that ten ones 
are better than one ten. An agent will 
have more boosters the more policy- 
holders he has. The big applications 
are just as easy to write and are just as 
hard to write as the small cases. None 
of it is easy, says Mr. Lay. It is all 
hard work, but one should spread nis 
solicitation to include the greatest 
number of individual buyers. 





D®: H. C. CASTOR, manager of the 
Connecticut General Life in IIli- 
nois, believes that agents who follow 
a systematic course in their work are 
destined to produce results that are 
worth while. Dr. Castor has an agent 
at Bloomington, Ill, Logan B. Perry, 
who always sends him up a schedule 
of his work every Saturday or Sunday. 
He has the days listed and over the 
top of the table he has these heads: 
“Calls,” “Interviews,” “Sales,” “Amounts,” 
“Good Prospects.” Dr. Castor said 
that week in and week out this agent 
shows that he is achieving results 
through sheer systematic work. Out 
of calls he secures about one-third 2s 
many interviews. Out of the inter- 
views there are about 20 percent sales. 
One feature to which Dr. Castor calls 
attention is that out of the interviews 
he secures about 50 percent good pros- 
pects. The average worth of each in- 
terview is about $7 not considering, of 
course, the good prospects that are 
created. 





RESERVE ammunition is as impor- 
tant to the agent on the firing line 
as to the soldier in the trenches. Too 














often an agent will approach a prospect 


Mr. Lay suggests that 1f an agent has: 


for life insurance and during the first 
five minutes of the interview present 
the most forceful facts and arguments 
in favor of life insurance. Then, if a 
second or third interview is necessary, 
the agent has little to tell the prospect 
and cannot possibly inject the same 
amount of energy into a canvass that is 
simply a repetition of what the latter 
— heard once or perhaps twice be- 
ore, 

While many life insurance men can 
close business on the first interview, 
the average man cannot. Usually a 
second or third call is necessary and in 
soliciting the agent should bear this 
in mind. The call at which the busi- 
ness is closed is the most important 
call, and an agent should reserve some 
of his best arguments for the closing 
interview. 





| F careers of the successful agents 
are studied, it will be found that 
many of them began to canvass before 
they knew a great deal about life in- 
surance. Unequipped with a technical 
knowledge of the business, they have 
grasped the essential fact that life in- 
surance protects women and children 
from misery and old age and from 
comfortless dependence. That was 
enough to stir their enthusiasm. They 
wanted action. They wanted to feel 
that they had done something. Hav- 
ing been made to understand the real 
purpose of life insurance, they could 
tolerate no delay. They started out 
with a rate book and traveled the high 
ways and by ways in the search for 
business. Each case they wrote helped 
in their education which was not theo- 
ratical or speculative, but practical to 
the last degree. 

Successful men who have entered the 
life insurance business in this way, 
know that the more that is learned in 
a practical way about life insurance, 
the fewer words it takes to convince 
a man to insurance. Men who have 
built themselves up in this way have 
learned that thinking plays a much 
more important part in the education 
of an agent than mere reading. The 
man _ who acquires his knowledge of 
the life insurance business out on the 
firing line, absorbing the hard knocks 
that come to every new man, .learns 
his lesson the hardest way, but he 
learns it so that it is not forgotten. 
The untrained man, the raw recruit 
does considerable mental fumbling, but 
he profits by every mistake that he 
makes. 

The longer the new man delays get- 
ting down to actual canvassing, to in- 
terviewing one prospect after another, 
the longer he will be in actually com- 
mencing his real life insurance educa- 
tion. The most ambitious beginners, 
the men who have glimpsed a real fu- 
ture for themselves in the life insur- 
ance business are those who canvass 
by day and teach themselves at night. 
profiting by their daily experiences. 
This sort of a night school where the 
teacher and scholar are one and the 
same person, is the best training in- 
stitution for agents that can be found. 





|X selling life insurance, it is neces- 
sary to constantly guard against the 
over use of technical terms. Uncon- 
sciously many agents crowd their 
canvass for business with phraseology 
that has no meaning to the average lay- 
man. Nine men out of ten are abso- 
lutely unfamiliar with even the sim- 
plest life insurance terms. Very often 
an agent makes a brilliant argument. 
presents his facts in logical sequence. 
and in every way makes a compelling 
appeal, and yet it falls flat. He does 
not understand why. The reason 15 
simple enough—the prospect has not 
understood what it is all about. 

Few men will admit that they do not 
understand the use of words. The man 
with a limited vocabulary will not ad- 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Thrift Campaign 
reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass 
for long endowment. 





Northwest corner Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets 














“SOMETHING 
NEW FOR 
AGENTS” 





National 
American 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 





Burlington, lewa 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE Co. 
(Purely Mutual) 

.256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Pres. 
The 59th Annual Report of the Home Life 

Insurance Company shows over Four Mil- 
lion Dollars paid to policyholders in 1918, 
of which over Seven Hundred Thousand 
was in dividends. The influenza pneumonia 
epidemic caused an abnormal mortality, 
greater than any experienced in the Com- 
pany’s history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of more than 
4% and are now over Thirty Six Million 
Dollars. 
The total insurance in force was increased 
during the year 8.6% and is now nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Nine Million Dollars. 
W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
General Managers 
Central and Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOYT W. GALE, General Manager 
For Northern Ohio 
229-232 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


mit his ignorance. If an unknown word 
is used, the prospect is not going to 
ask “What does that word mean?” 
The life insurance selling talk must 
be reduced to simple langugage. Short, 
meaningful, words, easily understood 
by any prospect, should be employed, 
almost to the exclusion of those ex- 
ceeding two syllables. 





| RRESPECTIVE of the volume of 

business that an agent produces he 
should constantly have before him a 
definite mark at which to shoot. With- 
out a specified figure to go after an 
agent is apt to go along from day to 
day, writing only what business he 
stumbles onto. Agents who are giv- 
ing themselves quotas, however, are 
working with much more of an in- 
centive. 

Now that the close of the year is ap- 
proaching, it would be a good idea for 
an agent to determine just how much 
business he can write between now and 
Dec. 31, being reasonably generous, of 
course, in his estimate of his own abil- 
ity. This should not be simply a figure 
carried in the mind, but should be put 
down in black and white and placed 
conspicuously upon the agent’s desk, 
where he can see it every day. A com- 
mon sense objective that represents the 
true measure of an agent’s ability is a 
good stimulator for any man. 





WORKMAN when splitting logs or 

rails uses a sharp pointed wedge. 
The wedge expands and rends the log 
apart. Concentration has been com- 
pared to a wedge in that it will pene- 
trate and solve the most difficult prob- 
lems. 

Concentration is a potent factor in 
selling life insurance. The _ solicitor 
who concentrates on the strongest 
point in the prospect’s armor inserts 
a wedge that will gradually penetrate 
and rend the strongest defense. Ob- 
servation teaches that persons who are 
meeting with success have learned to 
concentrate. They study a problem un- 
til they know how to meet it. 





B USINESS men today are not inter- 

ested in being told what $2,000 or 
$5,000 or $10,000 of life insurance costs. 
They are not attracted to the sales- 
man who simply quotes rates, even if 
rates are quoted on amounts as high 
as $100,000. What is being demanded 
by shrewd business men at this time 
is a comprehensive life insurance plan. 
The man who wants to purchase life 
insurance in large amounts wants a life 
insurance program unfolded to him. 
To be merely told that $25,000 of life 
insurance costs so much money means 
nothing to tht great majority of im- 
portant prospccts. 

Recently a life man in Omaha pre- 
sented to one of the executives of a. 
big manufacturing house a life insur- 
ance plan which provided for $317,000 
of new insurance. The plan was left 
with prospect and the agent called a 
second and third time. When the vari- 
out aspects of this life insurance pro- 
gram had been explained, the prospect 
said he would take the insurance. He 
told the agent to put it in force at once. 
During the entire conversation no 
mention of the price had been made 
The agent simply asked, “Will you give 
me your check now?” Receiving an 
affirmative answer, he told the prospect 
to write a check for $11,500. He was 
handed the money without any hesita- 
tion. He had sold the prospect a life 





| into the case. 








INSURANCE STOCKS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Quotations Furnished 
SMITH-MARTIN COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle St. Harrison 4050 





CHICAGO 












insurance plan that made a distinct ap- 
peal. The matter of price did not enter 


This is real life insurance salesman- 
ship. It is a presentation of this kind 
that gets the attention of the big men. 
It is said that Ogden Armour, the fa- 
mous Chicago packer, has remarked 
that the only reason he does not carry 
life insurance is that he cannot get 
enough. In other words, he is not in- 
terested in $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 of 
life insurance but would like to have 
something like $12,000,000. Big busi- 











1867 THE 1919 


EQUITABLE LIFE oF IOWA 


Announces New Policy Forms 
INCORPORATING: 


Increased Total Disability Benefits 
Double Indemnity Benefits 


and 


Other Increased Benefits and Privileges 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 


For Agency Connections, Address HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES 

































Midland Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company 


Columbus. Ohio. 


W. O. Thompson, President G. W. Steinman, Secretary 

















panes, 


“THE WEST COAST LIFE” 


Offers splendid opportunities in the West in a live 
organization that last year produced over Twelve 
Million Dollars in applications for new insurance. 
Ask for the current copy of THE PIONEER. 


WEST COAST SAN FRANCISCO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


376 Pine Street SAN FRANCISCO 

















ness men must have life insurance in 


Combination Accident and Health Policy 
$6,000.00-12,000.00 $50 per week 


$48.00 a Year 
Membership 80,000 Claims Paid $2,000,000.00 


Unusual Agency Opportunities at present in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana and Iowa 


Our Leading Salesmen in 1918 made $10,000.00 


BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS, CITY, MO. 
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HE Farmers National Life In- 


surance Company of America 
has openings for general and local 
agents in lowa, Illinois and 
Indiana. Address the company, 
Farmers National Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















“4 EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for Reliable, Energetic men to 
represent us in the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF COLORADO 


THOS. F. DALY, President 
DENVER, COLORADO 














The “Giant of the West’® 


—! 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

















The Progressive Company of the South 





HARRY L. SEAY, President 





















We write all forms of up to date life and accident 


licies, issuing more than twenty 
different policies in each department. 


We are looking for a responsible man for 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We have over two hundred life policies in force in Lucas County. The Company 
will get behind a producing General Agent. If you believe you are the right man, write. 


The Gem City Life Insurance Co. Dayton, Ohio 
» I. A. MORRISSETT, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 






















MASONIC LIFE ASSOCIATION 


MASONIC TEMPLE (Commenced Business 1872) BUFFALO, NEW YORE 
SOUND PROTECTION AT COST 
Accumulated Surplus Over $400,000.00 
To Free and Accepted Masons Only | 
Over $9,000,000.00 Paid in Benefits 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms. Exclusive Territory. For Agency or Membership, Address 
NELSON O. TIFFANY, President and Manager 
MASONIC TEMPLE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





















The Masonic Mutual Life Association 


Of the District of Columbia - 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 
The Security of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms 
and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and Gen. Mgr. 
New Masonic Temple Washington, D. C. 








amounts sufficient to safeguard and 
supplement their entire financial op- 
erations. They like to feel that their 
life insurance is carried on such a plan 
and in such amounts that it will see 
them through any financial contingen- 
cies. If death comes suddenly, their 
life insurance takes care of inheritance 
taxes and various drains that are made 
upon an estate during the course of 
settlement. There is an actual demand 
for salesmanship of this kind today. 





ORBES LINDSAY, the well known 
authority on insurance, said recently 
that it was impossible for him to un- 
derstand how any agent can have any 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number 
of prospects to keep him busy. He 
declared that at least 50 percent of 
adult males need life insurance and 
have the means to pay for it. The 
solicitor must select the most prom- 
ising from the many. 

Mr. Lindsay declared that the typ- 
ical agent picks his prospects in much 
the same manner that the summer girl 
picks wild flowers, hit or miss. 
Gauged by this standard, nine out of 
ten men are prospects. It is necessary 
to use system in selecting prospects 
just as it is necessary to use system in 
any line of work. 

Mr. Lindsay offers the following sug- 
gestions for the aid of those agents 
who have been groping in the dark 
without a definite method of pro- 
cedure: 


1. Married men and widowers are, 
as a rule, more .favorable prospects 
than men who have not been married. 

2. Men of permanent occupation or 
independent business of a stable char- 
acter are better prospects than men 
who are on commission or whose busi- 
ness is of a speculative nature. Men 
belonging to the latter class will gen- 
erally be averse to assuming fixed and 
continued obligations. 

3. Many agents look upon the young 
man as the most desirable prospect. 
This is a mistake, for men who have 
reached a mature age and have obliga- 
tions or domestic responsibilities to 
protect listen to the appeal of the solic- 
itor more readily than the younger 
man. 

4. The insured man is the best pros- 
pect. He realizes the value of insur- 
ance and many men are willing to in- 
crease their amounts if approached 
properly. 

5. Connection is a valuable factor. 
Whe solicitor should look for prospects 
among his friends and friends of his 
policyholders. 

Every man written has many friends 
or relatives who will make good pros- 
pects. After closing a‘case secure a 
list of new prospects from the new 
policyholder. 

In speaking of the advantages of life 
insurance Mr. Lindsay said that it will 
provide for the education of the chil- 
dren; will secure a daughter’s inde- 
pendence for life; will assure the 
professional man an income after his tal- 
ents have begun to wane. 
executors the means of meeting imme- 
diate liabilities. It will cancel a mort- 
gage or other indebtedness. It will 
strengthen business credit against loss 
by premature death. 

The’ solicitor must determine from 
his list of prospects the persons who 
need this character of protection. Mr. 
Lindsay is of the opinion that the pres- 
ent great increase in business is due 
mainly to the fact that solicitors are 
picking the best prospects. 

Mr. Lindsay states that life men 
should follow the line of least resist- 
ance. He says that many agents solicit 
people of a dozen different occupa- 
tions during the day. The man who 
does this is off his beat about half the 
time. Agents find that they meet with 
greater success when soliciting persons 
of certain occupations. They are bet- 
ter qualified by past training and expe- 
rience to make an impression on this 
class and should confine their activities 


























to the solicitation of those that they 





It will give’ 


FAILING TO DEVELOP 
MEN AT YOUNGER AGES 


Home Office Officials and General 
Agents Overlooking Those 
Under Twenty-five 


SMALL SALARIES BLAMED 


Young Men Not Being Graduated 
From Office Positions to Work 
in Field 


In discussing the development of life 
insurance agency material the other 
day the manager for one of the big 
companies brought out the fact that 
life insurance is the only big business 
in the country that does fot develop 
young men to be sent into the selling 
end of the business. He pointed out 
that both at the home offices and in 
the branch offices and general agen- 
cies in the field there is absent the 
inclination to use young men in various 
office capacities with the idea of 
familiarizing them with the business 
and later sending them out into the 
field. Probably 95 percent of the men 
engaging in life insurance work com- 
mence to carry the rate book at more 
or less mature ages, certainly beyond 
25. In other words, practically all of 
the previous training that most men 
entering life insurance work have had 
is wasted -so far as the sale of life in- 
surance is concerned. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the vital defects oi 
life insurance selling work. Yet few 
home offices seem to be attempting to 
work out any sort of a scheme by 
means of which young men will move 
up from one desk to another in the 
office and then graduate into the sell- 
ing ranks. 
Work of Woods Agency 


Edward A. Woods, general agent ot 
the Equitable Life of New York at 
Pittsburgh was one of the first to 
recognize this situation. He com- 
menced at once to install men of su- 
perior ability in his cashier’s depart- 
ment. Today ten of the best sales- 
men attached to the Woods agency 
are former office employes. They 
came in as young men, assumed vari- 
ous clerical positions and learned life 
insurance work from the ground up. 
As they developed, Mr. Woods com- 
menced to give them some selling 
training. As time went on they be- 
came able to stand on their own feet 
and today are the best type of sales- 
men, because they understand all an- 
gles of the business. Mr. Woods says 
that this process costs a little more se 
far as office salaries are concerned, but 
in the long run is the most economical. 


Avoids Waste Effort 


Mr. Woods’ example could very proi- 
itably be followed by other general 
agents. The custom in the past has 
been to employ girls and women for 
the clerical positions in general agen- 
cies, thus eliminating the possibility oi 
using young men in the office. General 
agents have not been inclined to pay 
salaries sufficiently high to attract 
young men of the right type. They 
have economized on salaries and spent 
large sums in agency developinent 
work. They have spent months teach- 
ing men the life insurance business 
only to find them unequipped to sell 
life insurance after once getting started. 
A lot of waste motion would be avoided 
if selling training were given to a young 
man whose office experience had taught 
him all about the life insurance bust 
ness from a theoretical standpoint. 
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The biggest opportunity for this kind 
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“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 
LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 


DES MOINES (R-T Bidg.) IOWA 
TERRITORY 
IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 
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A Penn Mutual Premium, less a Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Penn Mutua! 
Policy, containing Penn Mutual Values, 
makes an Insurance Proposition which in the 
sum of all its Benefits, is unsurpassed for net 
low cost and care of interest of all members. 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Values Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 














“ACTUARIES 


—_— F. CAMPBELL 


CON TING 
Seroany 
76 West Monroe Street 
Telephone Randolph 918 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUAR* 


811-812-813 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ULIAN C. HARVEY 
Consulting Actuary 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO 


J. McCOMB 


e COUNSELOR AT LAW 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
» Reserves, Surrender Values, etc., cales> 
lated. Valuations and Examinations made. — 
Policies and all life Insurance forms prepared. 
The Law of Insurance a Specialty. 


Colcord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


J H. NITCHIE 
e ACTUARY 


1223 Assuctation Dolidtng 
19 8. LaSalle St., CHICA 


HA*8is E. VINEBERG 


Fellow Actuarial Society of America 
Fe'low American Institute of Actuaries 


CONSULTING ACTUARY AND EXAMINER 
Room 1437 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


FPReeric S.WETHINGTON,F.A.1A 
CONSULTING ACTUARY AND EXAMINER 
304-306 Security Building 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Telephone 
Centrai 3462 














i president, 








of development lies with the general 
agents or branch managers. The char- 
acter of work done in the home offices 
is of such a nature that it’ submerges 
rather than develop the average man’s 
selling instinct. Positions at the home 
offices of life insurance companies are 
usually of a mechanical nature. A 
young man entering the bookkeeping 
or auditing department of a big life 
insurance home office soon becomes a 
mechanical worker, is engrossed in de- 
tail and his imagination is deadened 
rather than stimulated. After a few 
years of desk work of this sort, it is 
almost impossible to bring out the 
selling qualities in a man. 


Value of Sales Courses 


A few of the home offices have con- 
ducted selling classes for the benefit 
of the home office employes. Often 
this has been the means of awakening 
a spark of interest. Some preliminary 
work of this kind must be done with 
the average home office employe or 
the case is hopeless. It has been found 
impractical to attempt to lift a man 
out of the auditing or bookkeeping 
department of the home office and 
place him in the field. -He- has had 
the wrong kind of training to make 
good. However, attendance at a sell- 
ing class often results in the develop- 
ment of the qualities that make a life 
insurance salesman. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN 
MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
observations and comments were quite 
obviously the result of deep thought. 
His paper made a strong impression 
at the meeting. Roy Arnold of Los 
Angeles was awarded the cash prize 
for the best closing demonstration. 
Frank W. Clark of Los Angeles gave 
an interesting talk on business insur- 
ance and representing the women’s 
department of the company Mrs. Cora 
B. Fithian of Los Angeles and Miss 
Julia Tubbs spoke, the latter taking 
as her subject “Observations of a New 
Recruit.” 


Annual Agency Banquet 

Vice-President Danford M. Baker pre- 
sided as toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet. In his talk at the function, entitled 
“Our Company—Pictures and Prophe- 
cies,” Secretary C. I. D. Moore traced the 
history of the company from the begin- 
ning, bringing out the high lights in the 
Pacific Mutual’s career. An interesting 
address was that of H. S. Bishop of 
Johannesburg, Africa, a representative 
of the South African Mutual Life, who 
traveled 10,000 miles to attend the con- 
vention of the National Association and 
was a speaker at the Pacific Mutual ban- 
quet by reason of his being a close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Moore. Mr. Bishop 
told of life insurance conditions in South 
Africa. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh 
manager of the Equitable Life, president 
of the Pittsburgh Association and one of 
the prominent figures in the National 
Association, talked on “Can Salesman- 
ship Be Made a Science?’ Mr. Woods 
was emphatic in contending that it can 
and explained the important part the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology is to 
play in producing scientific salesmen 
through its new salesmanship course. 


No Convention Next Year 


The Pacific Mutual will have no con- 
vention next year, but the leading pro- 
ducers will convene at the home office 
in 1921, when the company’s new $2,000,- 
000 office building, now under construc- 
tion, will be completed. All men who 
are to take this trip must produce $125,- 
000 of business instead of the customary 
$100,000. 

Officers in the Big Tree Club were 
elected as follows: President, H. W. 
Schroeder, El Paso, Texas;: first vice- 
R. L. Coleman, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky.; second vice-president, M. J. Berry- 
man, Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Edna Earle, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The company’s General Agents Associ- 
ation held regular meetings during the 
time that the Big Tree Club was in ses- 
sion and elected the following officers: 
President, M. J. Dillon, St. Paul, Minn.; 
first vice-president, M. W. Hardy, Little 
Rock, Ark.; second vice-president, Frank 
R. Woodbury, New York; secretary- 
treasurer, A. M. Klagles, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the cornerstone of 
modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of surplus dis- 
tribution, used almost universally by American companies. The 
Continuous Instalment policy, the basic form of all Life Income 
contracts. 


*“‘Mutual Life’’—known in every household. Unexcelled 
policies and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with 
agencies: Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York City 
































General and Local Agents 








Contracts With Very Attractive 
Perpetual Renewals 








We Can Use a Field Superintendent—Salary, Expenses 


and Over-Writing Commissions 


Write, Giving References. © TERRITORY: Indiana 








Gary National Life Insurance Company 
Gary Theatre Building 


Gary, Indiana 
WILBUR WYNANT, President 
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Stock Salesmen Attention! 


THE GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES 
COMPANY 


FINANCED THE 


GARY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


We are doing a Mortgage Loan, Mortgage Loan and 
Investment business. 


We have $250,000 6% Participating Preferred Stock to sell. 




















Can use a few high-grade stock salesmen who can 
furnish references. 











:===ADDRESS OR CALL: 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES. COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building GARY, INDIANA 
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A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten-Year Periods 


Assets Insurance in Force Income Policies Issucd 
Dec. 31—1888.... $ 104,307 $ 889,073 1889-1898......$ 2,128,182 $460,386 
_.* 321,505 8,392,902  1899-1908...... 12,088,346 1,169,529 
1908... 8,621,170 43,443,633 © 1909-1918...... 35,887,982 2,199,357 
1918.... 15,758,208 145,055,484 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI 
Organized February 23rd, 1888 





Attractive Opportunities 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania and Michigan 











The Company That 


Leads Them All In Kansas 


Produced more new business last month 
than during any previous September in its 
entire history. 


TheFarmers and Bankers Life 


Insurance Company. 
WICHITA KANSAS 

















The American Home Life 


Insurance Co. 


Topeka, Kan. 


F. S. Jackson, Pres. F. P. Metzger, Sec. 


Good contracts for live agents. Address F. P. Metzger, Topeka, Kan. 
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The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT**° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


s]acteeam LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT Mai dg \He 
Openings OHIO, IND., KY., MICH. and W.VA. Write Columbus 








We have a contract for you under which your 
income will be limited only by your activities 
A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPAN 


Cash Capital $200,000.00 V. D. CLIFF, President 


UCCESS IS 


[ ECRET OF OUR 
a 
JERVICE 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


einige all 








Are You Permanently Established? 


White for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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COMMENT ON OLD POLICIES 





HERE are two features in the re- 

port of the Northwestern Mutual 

Life examination that deal with 
policies issued in the past and which 
are no longer on the market. Never- 
theless, insurance men will be inter- 
ested in what the examiners say. As 
to deferred dividend policies the re- 
port says: 
The deferred dividend policies are 
considered semi-tontine contracts which 
provide for the participation in surplus, 
if in full force at the expiration of a 
designated period, 10, 15 or 20 years. The 
regular surplus corresponding to annual 
dividends on similar annual dividend 
policies is calculated for the separate 
policies of each class, year by year, 
throughout their respective deferred 
dividend periods. 


HE surplus forfeited in accordance 
with policy provisions by terminations 
of deferred dividend policies is also, 
year by year, throughout the period duly 
and accurately ascertained, and an exact 
apportionment thereof, year by year, 
made to the’ separate policies of the sev- 
eral classes according to the risk of for- 
feiting surplus incurred by each policy. 
The aggregate is year by year improved 
at interest throughout the period and at 
the end thereof the final result is the 
deferred dividend. 


E deferred dividend surplus is com- 
posed of four different items, namely, 
regular surplus, lapse profit, loss profit, 
and interest, provisionally ascertained 
and entered on surplus cards and rec- 
ords each calendar year. The regular 
surplus is the annual dividend allowed 
under a similar annual dividend policy. 
The lapse profit is the amount of sur- 
plus forfeited by lapse or surrender, dur- 
ing a calendar year, and is distributed 
to the persistent members of the “Class” 
on which the forfeiture occurred. The 
“Class” consists of all policies issued 
during a calendar year having the same 
dividend period. The total of the “im- 
proved” excluding deaths, lapses and 
changes is the basis upon which the 
lapse profit is distributed. A policy share 
in the total lapse profit is in the propor- 
tion of the policy’s amount of “im- 
proved” to the aggregate “improved.” 
The loss profit is the amount of surplus 
forfeited by death during calendar year 
and is distributed to the persistent mem- 
bers of the “group,” in which the for- 
feiture occurred. There are three 
“groups,” the 10, 15 and 20-year periods. 


A= live policies participate in the loss 
profit. The assumed surplus is mul- 
tiplied by the probability of the insured’s 
death at the attained age. The agegre- 
gate of these products is used as a basis 
to distribute the loss profit. The policy’s 
share of the loss profit is in the propor- 
tion of the policy’s risk to the aggregate 
risk of the group. After the policy has 
been credited with its regular surplus 
and proportion of lapse and loss profit, 
the account for the year is closed and 
improved with interest to carry the sur- 
plus account to the next policy anniver- 
sary. This result is called “improved” 
and the final figures are used for the 
amount of dividend payable. The rate 
of interest used to improve the deferred 
dividend fund from 1914 to 1918 was 4.5 
percent each year. 


HE amount of deferred dividends paid 
per policy in 1917 is smaller than the 
deferred dividends paid on similar poli- 
cies in previous years. It appears from 
a comparison of the interest rates used 
that the principal cause of decrease in 
amount of present deferred dividends is 
due to the higher rate of interest allowed 
on the early accumulations of policies 
receiving deferred dividends and the 
lower rate of interest allowed during 
the year 1900 to 1905, both inclusive. 
Statements showing the amount of 
surplus and options available at matur- 
ity of semi-tontine policies are sent 
from the home office to the insured direct 
by mail. Upon notice from insured of 
cash option selected, settlement is made 
by check either from the home office or 
general agent is authorized to pay the 
dividend upon receipt of proper vouchers. 
A voucher is obtained for all deferred 


dividend payments. 
A® TO the old ten-year renewable 
term policies,-the ‘report says: 
Ten year renewable term policies were 
issued from December, 1894, to 1905, in- 











clusive. The contract provides that at 


the end of each ten year period, if re. 
newed, the policy shall share 
surplus contributed by policies of its 
class, 
such surplus, but each such dividend to 
which it may become entitled, shall be 
allowed only in permanent reduction of 
future premiums. 


in the 


according to its contribution to 


Prior to 1913, it was the practice of 


the company when renewing these pol. 
icies for a second ten-year period, to 
continue the insurance at the origina] 
rate, and advise the policy holder, that 
the surplus earned during the first ten 
years had been sufficient to offset the 


increases in the premium rate for the 


second term. 


INCE 1913, the company when renew- 
ing these policies for another period 


of ten years, advised the policy holder 
of the amount of gross premium for the 
attained age less the annual reduction 
by surplus and the net amount of pre- 
mium payable each year. 


No grace is allowed in the payment of 


a premium required to renew at the end 


of the 10-year period, nor can the policy 
be restored as a 10-year renewable term 
policy in case such premium is not paid 
on or before the date due. In the pay- 
ment of premiums for other years 30 
days of grace is allowed, although not so 
provided in the policy contract. 

In 1913, and subsequent years, the 
policies renewing were allowed a credit 
in value equal to 90 percent of the in- 
crease in gross annual premium, for 
each subsequent annual premium for the 
next ten years. The balance, if any, of 
surplus on such policies terminating be- 
fore the expiration of such ten-year 
period was credited to the lapse profit 
of this group of policies and redis- 
tributed. 


N provisionally apportioning dividends 
on the above policies from year to 
year, annual dividends are first set aside. 
No values are allowed on lapse. The 
reserves on lapsed policies are not in- 
cluded in the gains from lapses but go 
into the general surplus of the company. 
These policies are thus treated as semi- 
tontine rather than full tontine policies. 
The policies provide that each “Policy 
shall share in the surplus contributed by 
policies of this class according to its 
contribution to such surplus.” 


HE company permits these policy- 

holders to convert to other forms of 
policies using the present value of the 
surplus applied to purchase the annuity 
reduction of the premiums for the re- 
maining part of the ten-year period as 
an annuity reduction of the premiums 
on the new policies for the period of 
premium payments. The surrender value 
of the converted policy is applied toward 
the payment of premiums on the new 
policy; any accrued surplus in the then 
tontine period is forfeited to the class. 
If a policy lapses after being converted 
to another form of policy, the unused 
part of the tontine surplus (in the form 
of an annuity reduction of the premium) 
automatically goes into the general sur- 
plus of the company. 

Prior to the 1917 annual statement, 
the company did not carry any liability 
for deferred dividends provisionally as- 
certained on the 10-year term deferred 
dividend policies during the premium 
paying period, although a record thereof 
has been kept since September, 1915. 
The amount of the liability included in 
the 1917 annual statement for dividends 
provisionally ascertained but not yet ap- 
plied on this class of policies is $688,79% 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee As 
sociation of Life Underwriters resumed 
its regular sessions last Saturday, with 
the customary noon luncheon. No Sl 
program was arranged, the meeting be 
ing designed as a “get-together” after 
the summer vacation. James H. Stovel 
a leading member of the Milwaukee bal. 
was a guest of honor and delivered a 
interesting talk referring to the need 
of Americanization and general concen 
tration of effort by the real Americans 
to stop the progress of the bolshevist 
movement which is attempting 10 at 
American industries, institutions 4? 
ideals. The monthly luncheons of th 
Milwaukee Association hereafter will “ 
held Saturday noon, instead of Friday: 
so that the attendance may be represe? 
tative. A considerable number of = 
bers spend the greater part of the hy 
out of Milwaukee, returning home 4 
the week-end, making the Saturday 4a 
more convenient to the majority. 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Now convert- 
ing Industrial 
policies to 
Ordinary. 
Splendid op- 
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Applications for Agencies 
in Wisconsin to be dated 
January |, 1920, will now 
be considered. 
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Madison, Wis. 


C. L. Miller, 
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19, 712 LEADS 


A FEW AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbat, President 








FR RRR 
FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
has just issued a very interesting booklet 
“Suggestion#¥or Increasing 
Your Income’’ 
and would be pleased to send a copy to every 
Life, Fire and Accident Agent in 
Ohio, Hlinois and Kentucky 








ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write a 
but deliver and 
methods. 


Men. 
Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Arthur L. Bates, President, Portland, Maine 
Address ALBERT E. AWDE 
of Agencies, 
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positions are ready for such 
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TELLS OF MA4LK CASE 


‘TWISTING CHARGE NOT ISSUE 






President of incinnati Association 
Says Violation o 
Expulsion 









CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 1.—Presi- 
dent W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., of the 


Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion gave out last week a signed state- 
ment controverting statements made in 
the local press in reporting the expul- 
sion of Capt. Millard W. Mack from 
the organization. 

Thé executive committee had refused 
to tell the reporters the cause of the 
expulsion, and in the absence of suc 
information they turned to the inj 
publication regarding the case, 
nounced that “the charg 
an alleged attempt to Cewist war risk 
policies te his company” President 
Bruehl thereupon causes the following 
statement to be published, after it had 
been submitted to Captain Mack: 

Violation of Ethics 


“As the article * * * is possible of 
misinterpretation, in justice to Mr. M. 
W. Mack and our membership, I deem 
it proper to state that his case before 
the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation was at no time on the charge of 
having ‘twisted’ 300 war risk policies. 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, with which the Cincin- 
nati association is affiliated, endorses 
war risk insurance for soldiers and 
sailors and those to whom the act ap- 
plies, and it was a violation of this 
ethical stand taken by the association, 
regardless of whether any cases were 
actually twisted, that caused the asso- 
ciation’s action in this matter.” 

Discussion Centered on Letter 


As reports from the meeting indicate 
that the largest measure of discussion 
was concerned with the letter that Cap- 
‘tain Mack dictated for one of his agents, 
the action of the association, reduced to 
its most concise analysis, means that 
a life insurance agent must not criticise 
‘the War Risk Bureau, or war risk in- 
surance—in writing. 


an- 
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Connecticut General’s Increase 

The Connecticut General Life is in- 
creasing its capital stock. The pres- 
ent capital is $400,000 and it is planned 
to issue $400,000 of new stock making 
the price $200 a share and adding $400,- 
000 to the surplus. The Connecticut Gen- 
eral stock is closely held and quoted 
around $700 a share. It has paid 10 per- 
cent a year regularly and added 2% 
percent in April and October of last year. 
The following letter has been sent by 
‘President R. W. Huntington to stock- 
holders: 

“Conditions are now at the most fa- 
vorable stage yet experienced for com- 
pany expansion. During the first eight 
months of 1918, $26,700,000 of business 
was written, whereas for the same period 
in 1919 there has been entered upon the 
books of the company $80,000,000 of new 
insurance. The company’s capital stock 
has for some time been recognized as 
small in comparison with the activities 
ef the company. The volume of business 
now being transacted makes it very ad- 
visable to add to the capital resources 
of the company; without it the company 
will be handicapped in its absorption of 
desirable business which it is now in 
a position to command. This growth of 
new business has been so considerable 
that your directors recommend a sub- 
stantial addition to capital and likewise 
to the surplus of the company. It is pro- 
‘posed, therefore, that we issue the new 
stock at $200 a share, of which $100 a 
share will be added to surplus, measur- 
ably increasing the financial power of the 
company. The possibility, now of a more 
rapid growth of the company than in the 
past is to be contemplated. The officers 
and directors desire to prepare for this 
along sound and conservative lines.” 


You can find out just about what you 
want to know about any life insurance 
company in the Unique Manual-Digest, 
out May 15. Order now. The National 
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H. B. HAWLEY, President 


of America 


Des Moines, Iowa 


The Reinsurance Life Company 


The first strictly American Company in the field doing an exclusive 
Life Reinsurance business. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Correspondence Solicited 


F. D. HARSH, Secretary 
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Vice-President and General Manager 
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Why Peoria Life Men 
Make Money 


WE PAY AGENTS what they deserve. Our agencies are the building force 
of the Company. We make them into a Big Happy Family of Success- 
ful men. 


MEN AND WOMEN are insured on equal terms. Women are valuable 
insurance prospects for large policies today. 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICiPATING POLICIES — We issue both 
kinds. The agent who has both rates to offer can meet any competition. 


SERVICE TO AGENTS—We give it. Every agent is given assistance and 
instructions until he is a success. Every man must make good. He is our 
partner. His success is our success. 


QUICK DELIVERY OF POLICIES. Most every policy is issued the same 
day the application is received. Every agent knows the danger of delay in 
deliveries. : 

WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE 4 PREMIUMS on a 20 Pay Life Policy and 
pay Dividends besides. This is known as our G. P. A. Policy. Is it a good 
seller? ‘‘Ask the man who owns one.’’ We have more than Twenty 
Million of it in force. 


ALL PROMOTIONS ARE MADE FROM THE RANKS OF, OUR OWN 
AGENTS. They not only deserve but they get all our good positions. Each 
man with us knows he has this opportunity—something to work for 
all the time. 


INCOME POLICIES —They are good sellers today. We issue the best we 
can make—both Par and Non-Par. Low Premium—High face value— 
Total Disability—-Endowment feature—and everything—A Check from 
beyond the grave is Daddy’s contribution to the family. 

IT IS SUCCESS THAT SATISFIES. One out of every three of our entire 
Agency Force pays for more than $100,000.00 of business each year. To build 
for "é future—to grow—to make money—that’s what really satisfies 
isn’t it 

WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. When the policy is placed 
our service has just begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 minutes 
after proofs received at Home Office and check immediately issued. No 
delay—no red tape. This service makes our agents popular. We also have 
a Special Policyholder’s Month each year. 


A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY. All our investments 
are made in. Farm Mortgages, except Liberty Bonds, Loans on Company’s 
Policies and our Home Office Building. Net rate of interest earned on 
Farm Mortgages, 6.2%. . 

WE ARE CONTINUALLY ENTERING AND DEVELOPING NEW TERRI- 
TORY. This offers great opportunity to agents. We make the chance for 
you to make good. 

WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT REDUCED RATES. Business is 
separated into two classes—T. A. and General. This is a great advantage 
to agents in closing business. 


A LIFE TIME CONTRACT DIRECT WITH THE COMPANY 
IS WHAT WE OFFER TO GOOD CLEAN MEN. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING NUMBER 


NORTHWEST-BLUEGOOSE MEETING 


BLUE GOOSE ORDER 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


John A. Hanson of St. Paul is 
Made the Most Loyal 
Grand Gander 


REPORT MADE BY SONNEN 


W. P. Fess of Winnipeg and John F. 
Stafford of Chicago Are Grand 
: Nest Officers 


W. P. Fess, of Winnipeg, Can., was 
elected grand guardian of the nest and 
John F. Stafford of Chicago, grand 
keeper of the golden goose egg, at the 
grand nest meeting cf the Blue Goose 
in Chicago, Tuesday. 

These were the only two new men 
added to the roster of grand nest offi- 
cers, all of the others being advanced 
along the way excert Paul E. Rudd of 
Milwaukee who was reelected grand 
wielder of the goose quill. 


Hanson Head of Grand Nest 


John A. Hanson, of St. Paul was 
elected most loyal grand gander, E. D. 
Marr of Kansas City, grand supervisor 
of the flock and M. M. Hawxhurst of 
Detroit, grand custodian of the gos- 
lings. 

The Grand Nest Meeting was held 
Tuesday morning with retiring Most 
Loyal Grand Gander W. J. Sonnen of 
Chicago, presiding. There was a larger 
attendance of delegates than usual and 
many eastern ponds which are not or- 
dinarily represented had members 
present. The annual address and re- 
port of the most loyal grand gander 
was received and referred to a com- 
mittee composed of Hillas C. Rhyan of 
Milwaukee and J. Ross Stewart of 
Toronto. This committee reported 
back a glowing tribute to the fine 
record of the ardent gander and ener- 
getic worker who has headed the or- 
ganization during the past year and 
tecommended that his suggestion for 
a revision of the ritual be taken up by 
a committee that is to report one year 
ahead. The committee appointed to 
take care of this work consists of Wal- 
ter E. Atwater of Milwaukee, M. M. 
Hawxhurst of Detroit, George R. Cros- 
ley of Iowa, John B. Lee of Minneapo- 
lis and John F. Stafford of Chicago. 

Other reports received were from 
Grand Wielder of the Goose Quill! 
Rudd, from Grand Keeper of Golden 

00se Egg Hawxhurst, from the com- 
mittee .on the George C. Main Fund, 
from the necrology committee and 
fom the entertainment committee, the 
latter being presented by B. A. Lehn- 
erg of Milwaukee who was in charge 
of the Good Fellowship dinner, Tues- 

y evening. 

eports were received’ on activities 
of all of the various ponds but one 


PRESTON T. KELSEY, New York 
President Northwest Association 


in person by delegates, a few were read 
by Wielder Rudd, having been mailed 
in from the delegates unable to attend. 
Nebraska reported an innovation on 
having its monthly luncheons at the 
Chamber of Commerce where the field 
men regularly came in contact with 
the men of Omaha engaged in all lines 
of activities. Thev reported that con- 
siderable advantage had been found in 
this plan and reconimended it to all 
other ponds where headquarters were 
located in cities where such arrange- 
ments could be made. 


Report from Canada 


Speaking for the Quebec pond, J. Ross 
Stewart, of Toronto, said that that local 
organization had supplied a very neces- 
sary insurance want in conducting 
classes in insurance for home and branch 
office employes in Montreal where many 
of the Canadian companies and Canad- 
ian branches are established, taking up, 
in other words, a duty ordinarily per- 
formed by a fire insurance club or 
other local branches of the Insurance 
Institute of America. Missouri-Kansas 
reported the largest number of new 
members secured during the fiscal year 
of its pond. Illinois reported the largest 
membership of any pond in the conti- 
nent. 

In view of the fact that so many 
ponds are regularly represented by the 
same people and that a few of the 
different ponds are never represented, 
Harry P. Thomas of Calgary recom- 
mended that a committee be appointed 
to investigate the matter of paying the 
expenses of delegates to the grand nest 
meetings. A committee was created, and 
is composed of W. T. Benallack of De- 
troit, H. P. Thomas of Calgary and E. 
D. Marr of Kansas City. 


Once a Member Always a Member 


The by-laws of the order were 
amended so that men retiring from the 
insurance business, but engaging in law- 
ful occupations, could remain as mem- 
bers of the order. At the close-of the 
grand nest meeting a buffet luncheon was 
served and following that the new offi- 
cers held an organization meeting. 
Newly Elected Most Loyal Grand 
Gander John A Hanson of St. Paul an- 














W. J. SONNEN, Chicago 
Retiring Most Loyal Grand Gander 


nounced the following Deputy Most 
Loyal Ganders: Central District, W. T. 
Benallack, Detroit, Mich.; Eastern Dis- 
trict, W. E. Mallalieu, New York; 
Southern District, Charles H. Pescay, 
New Orleans; Western District, Charles 
Harris, Los Angeles; Eastern Canadian 
District, Raymond D. Fudger, St. Johns, 
N. B.; Central Canadian District, Lyman 
Root, Toronto, Ont.; Western Canadian 
District, Harry Howes, Vancouver, B. C. 

The grand guards of the grand nest 
are to be nominated by the Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska and Colorado 
ponds and will be announced later. 

The membership at the meeting was 
reported as 2,346 on the active roll, mak- 
ing a gain of 170 for the past year. 

The head of the order is connected 
with the Western Adjustment. He 
was formerly Minnesota state agent of 
the Milwaukee Mechanics. He is as 
good a man as ever carried the grip. 


Canada Well Represented 


Canada was represented at the Granu 
Nest meeting of the Blue Goose at the 
Northwest meeting this year by J. Ross 
Stewart, of the Aetna, Toronto, Ont.; 
W. P. Fess, general agent of the 
American Central, Winnipeg, Can.; Harry 
P. Thomas, adjuster, Calgary; W. H. 
Hurd, local manager, General Accident, 
Winnipeg; and Alfred W. Wright, man- 
ager for Canada, London & Lancashire, 
Toronto. 

W. J. Sonnen, most loyal grand gander, 
one of the most enthusiastic members of 
the order, presided at the business meet- 
ing. Mr. Sonnen is a man big of body 
and big of heart. He has given much 
thought to the interest of the order and 
in closing his administration he retires 
with the best wishes of every one. In 
reviewing the work of the year he called 
attention to the new Montana pond 
which was organized largely through 
the influence of Milton E. Pinney. He 
stated that 159 ganders entered military 
service. In the last bulletin the names 
of 148 members whose sons went to the 
front were recorded. He reported that 
30 members took their last long flight 
during the year. 

The most loyal grand gander sug- 
gested that a committee carefully go 
over the present ritual and advise if 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


NORTHWEST MEETING 
DRAWS A BIG CROWD 


Chicago Becomes the Mecca of 
Field Men for Annual 
Convention 


KELSEY AT THE HELM 


Splendid Program Brings Out Many 
Features of Vital Interest to the 
Underwriters 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest began in the Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. President Preston T. 
Kelsey, United States manager of the 
Sun, let the gavel fall shortly before 
eleven o'clock. The invocation was 
asked by Rev. David Hugh Jones of 
Evanston, Ill. Prayer was followed 
with music. Mrs. P. D. McGregor, wife 
of the western manager of the Queen, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ethan Taylor, 
rendered a trio of songs and encore. 
Flowers and a rising vote of thanks 
expressed sincerely as well as formally 
the appreciation of the organization 
to Mrs. McGregor and Mrs. Taylor. 

To expedite proceedings the roll call 
was omitted, the election of new mem- 
bers was deferred, and the report of 
the board of directors, which was al- 
ready in print, was accepted without 
being read. 


Reports of Committees 


Reporting for the library committee 
1 Monroe, assistant western man- 
ager of the Queen, told of the progress 
made in enlarging the usefulness of 
the library to members and to the 
business generally. 

W. R. Townley announced, as chair- 
man of the Armour Institute scholar- 
ship committee, the result of examina- 
tions for the current year and told of 
efforts to secure contestants from 
other than Chicago high schools. 

Secretary W. P. Robertson, deputy 
assistant western manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, reported 
active membership of 1,037, life mem- 
bership of 125, honorary membership 
of 24 and associate membership of 8, 
a total of 1,194. Mr. Robertson also 
read the report of Treasurer R. A. 
Buckman, automobile superintendent 
in the western department of the 
Royal. The association has in excess 
of $7,000, largely invested in high grade 
bonds. 

The committee appointed to nomi- 
nate directors was named as follows: 
Stuart Morgan, Carl Hilbert, W. P. 
Benton, W. M. Higley and Dan T. 
Smith. 

Kelsey Able in Chair 

The business moved atong smoothly 
and rapidly, without noise or clatter, 
under the direction of President Kel- 
sey. He is one of those quiet, but 
efficient presiding officers. 


In his annual address Mr. Kelsey 
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explained that the golden anniversary 
celebration promised for this year, had 
to be postponed because the associa- 
tion would not be fifty years old tili 
1921. In 1871 and 1872 two meetings 
per year were held, making this the 
fiftieth session, but not marking the 
attainment of the age of fifty. 

Vice-President H. Verne Myers ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
consider the -recommendations of the 
president: T. E. Gallagher, Illinois; 
E. J. Weinfurth, Missouri; W. B. 
Goodwin, Ohio; J. D. Carpenter, Iowa; 
Charles Rechman, Indiana. 


President Preston T. Kelsey in his ad- 
dress covered a rather wide field. He 
referred to the disturbed conditions of 
the day and urged insurance men to as- 
sist in solving the problem. He stated 
that the exactions made by the legisla- 
tures and insurance departments on 
companies are adding greatly to the ex- 
pense of operation. Mr. Kelsey voiced 
the sentiment that insurance men should 
take a greater part in public affairs. 
He sees many indications these days 
that there is an awakening in the minds 
of fire underwriters to a sense of their 
duty in this direction. 

He referred to the fact that 23 mem- 
bers had died since the last annual 
meeting. Mr. Kelsey’s address was well 
received and he was given a splendid 
hand at its close. 


Stevens’ Annual Address 


W. H. Stevens, president of the Agri- 


cultural, gave the annual address and 
held his listeners in close attention 
while it was being» presented. Mr. 


Stevens is a man possessing splendid 
gifts of expression which came out in his 
address. Mr. Stevens feels that trade and 
scientific knowledge of one’s business is 
an assistance in making a man more effi- 
cient in his work. Mr. Stevens said that all 
insurance men would be happy to see 
their business more generally respected 
than it is. He feels that underwriters 
have missed the appreciation to which 
they are entitled. For the time being 
Mr. Stevens said insurance confronts a 
rather surly public. 

The first speaker Wednesday afternoon 
was Col. George E. Leach of Minne- 
apolis, former state agent of the Nor- 
wich Union, who resigned his position 
to engage in military service. Col. 
Leach gave a number of reminiscences 
of his experiences while commanding a 
regiment on the other side. He was 
in the thick of it and saw some hard 
service. 

One of the most educational and help- 
ful papers of the entire program was 
given Wednesday afternoon by Elliott 
Middleton, assistant manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau of Chicago on 
use and occupancy. Mr. Middleton 
traced the history of the modern system 
of rating and ventured into the field 
of underwriting, applying some of the 
rules to modern conditions. 


Fred J. Sauter’s Address 


President Fred J. Sauter of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Conference 
opened the Thursday morning session 
with a splendid talk on automobile in- 
surance. Mr. Sauter has given much 
attention to this class of business, told 
something of its magnitude and ex- 
plained the underwriting features. 

Douglas Malloch of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the American Press Humorists, 
newspaperman, poet and lecturer, gave 
a talk on “Some Sinners I Have Met.” 
Mr. Malloch was both grave and gay, 
sublime and ridiculous. 

An inspiring address of the morning 
was given by United States Manager 
Frederick Richardson of the General Ac- 
cident who is also president of the In- 
surance Institute of America. Mr. 
Richardson advocated greater opportuni- 
ties along educational lines for those 
who desire to improve their position in 
insurance work and gain a theoretical 
and practical working knowledge of the 
business. He feels that if diplomas can 
be awarded those who have completed 
courses and met the requirements and 
companies and agencies. will give the 
preference to these graduates in employ- 
ment it will do much to stimulate a de- 
sire for greater efficiency and knowledge 
of the work in which students are en- 
gaged. 

President Kelsey inaugurated a new 
feature by having a luncheon Thursday 
noon which preceeded the address of 
Gov. Frank O. Lowden. 





Annual 


T has always seemed to me that ac- 
| tually to produce some material 

thing of use or beauty, to be able to 
point to some object that could be seen 
or handled—a building, a picture, a 
chair, a crop of alfalfa, a stocking, a pie 
—and say “I made that,” would be one 
of the greatest of life’s satisfactions. 
But no such honor is promised to you 
or to me—who are mainly just distrib- 
utors of others’ output. We are not 
even hewers of wood. We just draw 
water and pass it around to the thirsty 
people who are actually adding to the 
world’s wealth. Our output is scraps 
of paper, most of which we would 
gladly tear up. 

Whatever comfort we may gain from 
thus reflecting on others miseries, we 
must still suffer dissatisfaction that our 
business activities have not added to 
the world’s treasures so much as a 
mouse trap or a blade of grass upon 
which to base a claim for the world’s 
gratitude or recognition. 


WHILE our business lacks the virtue 
of real productiveness, neither can 
it yet justly claim the dignity, the honor 
and the culture of a learned profession, 
which also toils not nor spins with its 
hands. Such a claim has not infre- 
quently been made by oratorical prac- 
titioners of this business, and it is no 
misfortune to cherish such an enthusi- 
asm for one’s job. Of course, no one 
ever worked well at what he was 
ashamed of or thought was not worth 
the doing. But, unfortunately, it is not 
for us to fix our rank, and no outsider 
has conferred such a title of nobility 
upon us. No field which can be entered 
without learning and which will furnish 
a livelihood while one learns for wages, 
and largely by his mistakes at the ex- 
pense of his employer, can be anything 
other than a business or a trade. 

Any business is worth what one 
makes it. It is not in our business, but 
in the way we do it that the success 
and honor or shame and failure lie. 
From this viewpoint it is possible for 
any one, not necessarily to gain, but 
to be a success. Though he falls into 
financial loss, he can be an inspiring 
example of an honest and brave man, 
and when he strikes the final balance, 
though he checks out from an alms- 
house, he can at least have the right 
to say, with defeated royalty, and with 
equally uplifted brow and unabashed 
eyes, “All is lost save honor.” 


GAIN, it is true that unlearned as 
our profession may have been, it 


has not only the potency, but the slowly: 


maturing promise of a very consider- 














E. T. TANNER, Decatur, Ill. 
State Agent Security, Ct. 
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Address of 1919 


BY W. H. STEVENS 


able degree of culture and learning. I 
said to you 15 years ago that the “sun 
of the impromptu underwriter is slowly 
burning its way down the western 
slopes.” I am glad I indicated the 
speed, because not all that class have 
disappeared. I myself have been “an 
unconscionably long time a-dying.” 
But if we could take a census of officers 
and field men today, surely we would 
find a much larger percentage of real 
students of construction, hazards and 
safety appliances, and even of purely 
cultural literature, than served with us 
20 years ago. 


WOULD be interested to know in- 
deed if the elders would not agree 
with me that every year finds a grow- 





W. H. Stevens is president of the Agri- 
cultural. He is a finished writer, ready in 
wit, keen in his perceptions, a philosopher, 
thinker and teacher. He is held in high 
regard by insurance men. 





ing number of scientific students, either 
with or without degrees, trained either 
in the schools or in shops or by them- 
selves, associated with fire underwriting 
interests. .And while we “practical” 
mien often find their theories “up in the 
air,” that they are “extreme to mark 
what is done amiss,” that they run to 
“councils of perfection” that seem quite 
impossible for a hobbledehoyv world, 
can we deny that they have had a 
marked influence on our methods which 
both we and the public would have been 
the poorer to have missed? One admits 
an educated fool is a trial to the spirit, 
because he knows so many ways to “get 
across” with his follies, of which he is 
so fecund. 


UT, really, now, some intelligent men 

do study books without wholly los- 
ing their common sense and one can 
trace to bookish men quite a few signif- 
icant suggestions and inventions that 
the rest of us could not possibly have 
produced. After all, the inventor of 
chemical extinguishers was “no mean 
man”; the inventor of automatic sprink- 
lers was “no mean man”; the inventor 
of reinforced concrete was “no mean 
man”; even the inventors of automatic 
fire doors and traps and porcelain wire 
socks were “no mean men.” They, how- 
ever, were guilty of devotion to pure 











JOHN W. HERD, St. Louis 
State Agent Scottish Union & National 





and unapplied science, and I dare say 
practical men made it hard for every 
one of them to convince the world he 
had something worth their looking at 
and buying. I hope I will never again 
hear one of our trade profanely say, 
“Oh, fudge! He’s too scientific.” No 
one was ever that. 


‘MONG all our errors I rank this the 
unwisest, that, dealing with things 
that are compact with natural science it 
was once easy and is still possible for 
‘men to get to be leaders in every branch 
of our trade who have come up through 
all the grades of the business in abysmal] 
ignorance that such sciences were re. 
lated to underwriting or indeed really 
existed outside of addled brains. 

But it now occurs to me that it must 
be a work of supererogation to bring 
such council to Chicago. It is already to 
this amazing city that we are looking 
for guidance in really scientific treat. 
ment of our most vital problem. That 
leader cannot have achieved his emin- 
ence by absorption in the sordid ques- 
tions of outwitting competitors and ca- 
joling agents, or by ignoring the broad 
fields of theoretical scholarship, or by 
amusing himself in hasty and _ super- 
ficial dashes across those fields to gratify 
a momentary curiosity or relieve the 
tedium of an idle hour. We all recog- 
nize in his work the products of a clear 
mind disciplined by laborious and pains- 
taking methods. Of course he is, not al- 
ways easy reading. If he were he would 
not be worth reading, for he would not 
be teaching us some truth hard to dis- 
cover, and to digest. But whether he be 
hard or easy reading, his theory stands 
the pragmatist’s test—it works. And, by 
the way, I hope you will all encourage 
the lads, and may be the lassies, in our 
offices to patronize the courses that are 
possible to insurance study clubs. The 
Insurance Institute of America ought to 
be welcomed with open arms, and ex- 
cept that the word has been worn thread- 
bare, I would say that more than any 
other instrumentality it makes for the 
uplifting of our business. As an in- 
fluence for clarity of vision and purity 
of spirit and elevation of salary, serious 
study has philandering, or Kelly pool, 
or batting averages beaten to a frazzle. 


O much for the charge tnat we have 

little culture. But all that does not 
answer the charge that we consume but 
do not produce. To offset whatever 
odium or disappointment that lack may 
inflict upon us we can easily allege 
that mere distributors may earn theif 
keep. They are quite necessary, of 
course, and whether they are neces- 
sary evils, and barnacles on the body- 
politic, or aiders in the world struggle, 
depends on ‘a lot of things, but mainly 
upon whether they are aiming just to be 
efficient distributors or just to compel 
the utmost percentage possible of what 
they handle to stick to their own fin- 
gers. What do we say for ourselves on 
that point? We know what the public 
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says and we know what several state 
superintendents said about us in Hart- 
ford recently. No one who collects 
money from people for an intangible 
benefit is ever likely to be distinctly 
popular, but we are so distinctly un- 
popular these days that we might well 
study anew our methods in the light of 
these criticisms, and either amend these 
methods or justify them as they are by 
perfectly sincere and generous argu- 
ment. 


F by letting new light in on our stock 

notions we should find that we are 
not impeccable but only better than 
other commercially-minded business 
men, that we have not lost all the sleep 
we have lost worrying lest we gain a 
farthing more than we needed, we might 
find that there are a few little eenty- 
teenty blots on our ’scutcheon that the 
public could urge to prevent our imme- 
diate canonization, if it were proposed. 

Let’s meet—we must meet—criticism 
like men, without whimpering or pro- 
fanity. We hand it out to others with- 
out stint, why are we so thin-skinned? 
The methods of all businesses have much 
of war in them. Let’s acknowledge it of 
ours. To claim saintliness, to resent 


criticism and punishment as always cruel 
and unjust, to fight to the last ditch to 
protect what our consciences may ques- 
tion, is to make ourselves not only an 
object of sardonic grins but a target for 
much more dangerous missiles. 


ESIDES serving a useful function as 

a distributing agency (at a 40 per- 
cent retainer), we are awaking, indeed 
most of us have already awakened to a 
new field of effort, not wholly altruistic 
but not solely self-regarding—that seems 
the brightest spot in our horoscope, the 
field of conservation. With the world 
impoverished by war, we see one great 
group of the world’s people absorbed in 
play, who act as though they thought, 
if they act as though they thought at 
all, that the road to restoration was 
through extravagances not paralleled in 
the memory of men now living—barbaric 
splendors that serve only to debase the 
spirit. 

In another group are a great horde 
of perhaps well intentioned but certainly 
half-blind folk who believe that in this 
unprecedented crisis the world’s comfort- 
able store of goods and old time price 
schedules can be restored by decreasing 


both hours of labor and output per hour. 
Under such circumstances the conserv- 
ors of what the world has left may well 
figure among its saviors. Our services 
were never more needed than at this mo- 
ment. Here is our opportunity, here is 
our call to “organize the individual in 
the service of the universal.” 


ERE is our hope for satisfactions that 

were never ours until the great war 
woke us to a duty and a privilege we 
had never half realized. This is one way 
to answer criticisms. Patriotism is as 
great a virtue in peace as in war. The 
leaders in our business, and our led, 
stimulated by a great national crisis, 
rose to service the more unselfish be- 
cause so obscure. May we act worthy 
of that high calling in dull as well as in 
exciting periods. Without your faith- 
ful cooperation the outcome of this new 
resolve will be sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing. You have the skill gained 
by deep interest and special study along 
immensely important lines. You touch 
very closely the careless or ignorant or 
indifferent public. You, if supported by 
your employers, can redeem your coun- 
try of one of its absurdest and costliest 
sins. I bespeak not only your continuing 


faithful but your continuing enthusias- 
tic cooperation in this work. You who 
wore mufti have already helped, I say 
in all soberness, you have already helped 
to win the war by labors which are just 
as applicable in times of peace. Unless 
all classes gain in economic wisdom they 
will be even more necessary than ever 
before. I trust you can look on your 
hard and disagreeable work in this light 
and on yourselves as a society of patri- 
ots, who alone can serve your homeland 
in this inestimable manner. 


ND finally, there can be none among 

us who would not be happy to see 
this curious business of ours more gen- 
erally respected than it is. Somehow we 
have missed the appreciation to which 
we believe we are entitled. For the 
moment we confront a rather surly pub- 
lic if we may assume that the recent 
Hartford convention fairly represented 
popular feeling. This is not necessarily 
alarming. No one wants to eat us alive 
and we have been scowled at before and 
still live. But of course a _ preacher 
exhorts to self examination, to atone- 
ment and to a higher life. That’s a 
preacher’s job. 


Making Insurance a Profession 


E live in dangerous times, when 
Wie world has lost its balance 

and is seeking to restore it. For- 
mer standards are going by the board, 
perhaps never to return. The reestab- 
lishment of security is the first and 
most imperative need, as without it we 
shall face civil war and a more com- 
plete reversal of the old order than 
even that brought about by the struggle 
just closed. Up till now we have been 
living on nothing but the crumbs from 
the revolutionary table of the eigh- 
teenth century, a food out of which all 
nutriment has long been chewed. What 
do we find? A profound distrust of all 
governments, and the deepest dissatis- 
faction in all classes of society; in some 
quarters a lingering belief in the return 
of pre-war conditions, and in others a 
passionate determination to set up en- 
tirely new social relationships. Above 
all, a conviction that the remedy for 
the futilities of government is to be 
found in industrial and commercial as- 
sociations wherein all ranks will com- 
bine to solve the problems of their re- 
spective businesses and agree upon the 
responsibilities and rewards of their 
members; the expert and complicated 
nature of modern operations being such 
as to demand the creation of large trade 
and professional groups possessing full 
legislative powers in their internal af- 
fairs. State socialism is as dead as 
mutton, and individualism is taking on 
a new aspect. 


HEN how are we insurance men 


fitted to meet the challenge that will 
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be flung at our pretensions in the days 
that are near at hand? How are we 
equipped to run our own ship and resist 
piracy on the high seas? We know we 
carry a precious cargo that must be 
brought to port in the interest of the 
world at large, but how are ‘we going 
to know that we can make the voyage 
without being overhauled by some pri- 


ing better remunerated, but less vital 
and less interesting pursuits. So we 
must first consider whether the profes- 
sional elements in the institution of 
insurance are important enough and 
strong enough to warrant us in assum- 
ing that, when the time comes, we will 
be able to convince the public we are 
a compact, powerful and socially-bene- 
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vateer, licensed by a government that 
ought to protect its citizens, but allows 
them to be plundered instead under the 
sham flag of public welfare? 

What the answer to these questions 
must be will depend a great deal on our 
professional attitude. It is obvious that 
the strength of any profession is de- 
termined by the quality of the ability 
and devotion of its members. The in- 
dividual test is whether one prefers the 
exercise of his particular function to 
some other employment in which the 
emoluments may be greater. 


t would go badly with the world were 
there not many men who prefer fol- 
lowing a professional calling to follow- 
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ficial group, and, therefore, fitted to 
undertake our legitimate tasks in the 
commonwealth of the future. In this 
matter of public estimation we have 
lost some ground already, and we would 
do well to consider how to recover it. 


E insurance men are a numerous 

and important body. Yet I wonder 
whether we really know what kind of 
impression we make upon the rest of 
the world. In other words, what does 
the average layman think of us? My 
impression is that he thinks insurance 
companies are necessary evils; that 
they generally seek to avoid their obli- 
gations by a technical interpretation of 
insurance contracts; that at any rate 
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they are bloated institutions and are 
none the worse for a little blood-letting 
now and then. He would be surprised 
to learn that the fire insurance lawyer 
is almost out of business, and that the 
insurance commissioner of Maine has 
recently been fulminating against the 
companies for paying fire losses too 
promptly and without quibbling! And 
as for the layman’s opinion of the in- 
dividual insurance man, it may be in- 
ferred from his attitude that he places 
them a little above book canvassers and 
a little below advertising dentists. 


N my travels through this wonderful 

country of yours it is my custom to 
converse with all manner of people. I 
have the greatest liking for the kindly 
and engaging nature of Americans, and 
when, to show their interest in me, they 
ask me what is my business, it is always 
amusing to note their uneasiness on get- 
ting the answer. They try to look in- 
different, as much as to say “Stay around 
—I’m immune!” But it is evident they 
are struggling with their prejudices. It 
would almost seem that they divide 
nuisances into three categories, “Nuis- 
ances, damned nuisances, and insurance 
agents;” to which I make no objection 
so long as nobody refers to me as a 
damned insurance agent! You see I make 
no distinction between the agent and the 
underwriter. We are all in the same 
boat whether we are writing policies or 
selling them. The important thing to 
remember is that the public must mainly 
form its.opinion of the insurance busi- 
ness from what it knows of insurance 
agents, and it follows that if these were 
all men of parts, thoroughly trained in 
the theory and practice of their profes- 
sion, a very different impression of the 
business would be created in the lay 
mind. As it is, the fact that there is a 
multiplied competition for public favor 
seems often to blind buyer and seller 
alike to the duty of both, which, on the 
one hand, is to seek expert assistance on 
all questions in which insurance enters, 
and on the other to be equipped to 
give it. 





HE standards that we ourselves set 
up for the insurance profession are 
the standards by which we are going to 
be measured. Let them be low, and we 
shall stand low in public estimation. 
Let them be high, and we shall stand 
high. The trouble is that in this coun- 
try there is nothing at present to deter- 
mine the professional status of the 
individual insurance man excepting the 
position he occupies, and when he leaves 
that, he might be a bricklayer or a steve- 
dore as far as his influence in insurance 
circles is concerned. With the majority 
of us there is a natural and all-absorb- 
ing interest in acquisition, and all knowl- 
edge conducive thereto. «It is like a 
gold rush. Most of us are busy looking 
for nuggets and staking out claims. But 
in the end it is the experts in handling 
low-grade ore who remain masters of the 
field. Their turn always comes when the 
rest have gone home. Therefore, if a 
young man asked me for my advice on 
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how to succeed in insurance I would 
tell him to get into the business and go 
te school at the same time. If he is 
zealous and able, he is bound to make 
rapid progress. 


UT what school can he go to; and 

what is to be the professional reward 
of his studies? The second part of the 
question concerns him most because he 
needs all the stimulus you can give him. 
Rare indeed are the youths who can map 
out courses of study for themselves, and 
then turn their newly acquired knowl- 
edge to profit in some active employ- 
ment. For that reason the school of 
experience, which has been practically 
the only school in the past, presents a 
long and thorny road to the average stu- 
dent. On the other hand he needs must 
enter that school if he is going to be 
a real insurance man and not merely a 
weak, ineffective theorist. I view with 
some disfavor the movement to provide 
insurance education at the universities, 
on the ground that the courses are usu- 
ally conducted by theorists who have had 
no actual contact with the things they 
talk about, and the students who take 
them have, as a rule, no intention of 
pursuing an insurance career. This is 
the kind of education that produces dan- 
gerous theorists, of whom we have a 
surfeit already. I grant it is a necessary 
and important object that the public be 
educated in insurance matters, but the 
fact remains that the endowment of 
chairs in the universities for that purpose 
has not been a success and so far as our 
own educational objects are concerned 
the insurance courses have not been 
altogether helpful. 


ys the question remains unanswered. 
Where can the young insurance man 
go outside of office hours to get the 
technical training that he needs; and 
what does the profession offer him as a 
reward for his assiduity? Well, if he 
lives in Chicago, New York, Hartford, 
Boston or Philadelphia he can attend 
classes, this coming winter, at the local 
insurance institutes or clubs, and can 
sit next May for the examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America. There 
are study courses in fire and casualty 
insurance covering a period of three 
years, and students passing the examina- 
tions in the required number of subjects, 
are granted diplomas. The subjects are 
all of a practical nature, and in the 
fire course consist of: 

Principles and History of Fire Insur- 
ance. 

Fire Insurance Contract. 

Fire Insurance Rating. 

Fire Prevention and Fire Protection. 

Building Construction, 

Common Fire Hazards. 

Special Fire Hazards. 

Drafting: Fire Insurance Plans. 

Fire Loss Settlements. 

Agency and Agency Law, etc. 


FAIRLY complete bibliography of 

the different sections has been com- 
piled, so that students having access to 
one of our insurance libraries may be 
able to supplement the class work by a 
course of private. reading. The best 
libraries are in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco and Hartford. That 
they exist at all is due to a compara- 
tively few men of fine spirit and percep- 
tion who know the value of the printed 
record. That they are so little used is 


a reproach to our profession. For the 
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truth is we have not yet fully realized 
that the insurance man has a relation 
to his calling that is something apart 
from his particular job. How many men 
there are in our business who tread a 
lonely path; not because they wish it, 
but because they have not been able to 
get into the right kind of association 
with their fellows. 


E should have an insurance insti- 

tute in every sizeable city that will 
be our meeting ground and forum, where 
we can engage in profitable discussions 
and in social pleasures, and where the 
young members may graduate and find 
a professional home. There should be 
lectures by specialists in all branches; 
round table conferences; junior debat- 
ing meetings; addresses by scientific men 
and leaders in other walks of life, having 
something to tell us that will throw light 
upon our own paths. Let the truth be 
told, we have not been as successful in 
our educational work as we might be 
because we have not been able to con- 
vince our young associates that there 
is anything at the end of the arduous 
road of study and research, either in the 
way of practical appreciation by their 
employers or in the way of professional 
standing. 


HE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF 

America is a federation of all the 
local insurance institutes. Ten years 
ago the Fire Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia summoned a conference to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming a body 
similar to the Federated Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain, which had been 
carrying on educational work for many 
years, in the provincial insurance cen- 
ters of the United Kingdom, with a con- 
siderable amount of success. Since then 
i: has accomplished much. The founda- 
tion has been laid for the edifice, and 
the utmost interest is being taken in the 
good work. The institute has now ar- 
rived, 
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FEW years ago ifs prototype in 

+reat Britain obtained a royal char- 
ter and changed its title to the Chartered 
Insurance Institute of Great Britain. By 
this means it secured power to grant 
degrees of fellowship.or associateship to 
all members of the profession having 
qualified by examination. A nucleus was 
formed by conferring degrees upon the 


‘leading insurance men of the country, so 


that the institute immediately became 
representative. Its standing in the world 
is incontestable, as much so as that of 
the law society, or the Royal College of 
Surgeons, or the Institute of Architects. 
There is a large body of students, and 
there is the utmost activity in the local 
institutes. Anyone in the insurance bus- 
iness is entitled to membership in the 
latter, it being understood that there are 
many who would not aspire to the fel- 
lowship degree, yet who would still wish 
to participate in the regular meetings 
and in the social amenities of the profes- 
sion. 


HE time has arrived for the Insur- 

ance Institute of America to take a 
similar step, and a committee of incor- 
poration has been formed for this pur- 
pose. This committee is representative 
of the leading fire and casualty men in 
the principal insurance centers. It will 
seek to obtain similar powers for the 
institute so that it may grant degrees 
of fellowship or associateship. It hopes 
thereby to further the cause of educa- 
tion by holding out a definite reward to 
zealous students, who will hereafter find 
their degrees stepping-stones to prefer- 
ment. It believes that the institution 
of insurance will gain greatly, in the 
establishment of professional standards, 
by a growing understanding of its func- 
tions and high responsibilities. The in- 
stitute also hopes to form a body of 
insurance literature in every branch that 
will be a monument to the profession, 
and to make it progressive, and readily 
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available for students in the form of 
text-books. ; 

HAT a great responsibility then is 

ours! What a vast field for our 
Touching the activities of men 
at every point, the task is one for intel- 
lectual giants. All the growing knowl- 
edge and discovery of our times have 
their bearing on it. We cannot close 
accounts and stand still as the world 
moves on; we least of all. Within the 


‘life of the next generation we are going 


to witness such an application to human 
needs of primeval, cosmic energy as will 
astound our faculties, and, incidentally, 
make the steam-engine look like what it 
is—a big brother of the tea-kettle. 


Douglas Malloch 


R. MALLOCH took for his sub- 
M ject “Some Sinners I Have 

Met,” and declared them to be 
“the liar, the gossip, the grouch, the 
pessimist, the quitter, the loafer, and 
the fiend for work.” For good meas- 
ure he added at the end another sinner, 
“the man who talks too much,” saying 
that ‘a man’s head is like a stranger’s 
valise—people wouldn’t know how little 
there is in it if he wasn’t always open- 
ing it.” 

Gossip, the speaker described as “the 
submarine of conversation,” and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the general 
belief that the female of the species is 
more deadly than the male is all wrong. 
“God deliver us from the man gossip,” 
he said. “We ought to believe in gos- 
sip less and in men more. We ought 
to listen to every evil report—and then 
say it is a lie. God Almighty hates a 
quitter, and He quits a hater.” 


FTER saying that taking the office 

or yard grouch home was bad, but 
that bringing the home grouch to the 
office or yard was worse, he turned his 
guns on the pessimist. “An optimist,” 
he said, “has been defined as a man 
who sees a light in the darkness, where 
there is no light. And‘a pessimist is 
the guy who comes along and blows it 
out. My idea of an‘optimist is a man 
who builds an addition to a brewery.” 

He told the quitter that the only ref- 
eree who could ever really call him out 
was himself, and then illustrated the 
folly of the loafer, with some appro- 
priate stories. But the greatest. sin of 
all he declared to be overwork. “There 
is only one man in the United States,” 
he said, “who ever became a multi- 
millionaire by the burning of the mid- 
night oil,” and left his audience to guess 
who it was. But he declared that if the 
fiend for work will associate with his 
fellows it will put the “r” in fiend and 
make him “friend.” 

Mr. Malloch’s address was liberally 
sprinkled with verses from his own pen, 
many of them old favorites with many 
of those present, including his far- 
famed “Today” and “What Did You?” 
the patriotic poem. 
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Address of the President 


ERHAPS it is proper that an ex- 

planation be made as to why the 

“Golden Anniversary,” promised 
last year, is not now being celebrated. 
Briefly, it is because the association has 
not reached the dignity of the age 
which is measured by the space of a 
half century. Those fifteen stalwart 
ancestors gathered in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Washington’s birthday, 1871. The “Sil- 
ver Anniversary” was quite substan- 
tially and appropriately recognized in 
October, 1896. The confusion is due 
to the fact that two meetings were held 
in each of the first and second years of 
the association’s existence. 

Our venerable associate, H. H. 
Walker, was a recipient of the call for 
the first meeting, but was unable to at- 
tend. However, he was present at the 
second gathering held in Indianapolis, 
July 25 of the same year... Mr. Walker 
is the last surviving member of the 
association. Unfortunately, by reason 
of an accident recently sustained, he is 
confined to his home in Evanston. 


WE are most grateful to be able to 

record the close of the War of the 
Powers, and especially that our coun- 
try, wakened to its duty, rendered sub- 
stantial assistance to those sorely tried 
and almost exhausted armies which, for 
so long a period, shielded us. 

Wise forethought was shown by the 
man who said two years ago that “Pa- 
triotism would be almost more neces- 
sary after the war than during the war,” 
for if ever there was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when the other 
man’s point of view should be consid- 
ered, that time is now. Today distrust 
and disquiet stalks through the land, 
and most people seem to have lost 
their sense of proportion. The cost of 
living is greatly increased because peo- 
ple fail to realize that during the last 
few years we have converted the chief 
producers of the country into con- 
sumers. The remedy has many times 
been affirmed, but cannot be too often 
repeated until it is absorbed and 
adopted—‘more work per individual 
until the shortage has been materially 
reduced, rather than the present day 
demand of less work and more pay.” 


[rz is with a source of profound grati- 

tude that I am able to advise you of 
the safe return of our members enlisted 
in the service, and who, for the most 
part, have resumed their places in our 
ranks of peaceful construction. 


UPERVISION. There was a day when 

at the close of the biennial legislative 
season, we gathered ourselves together, 
earefuly reviewed the log of the pre- 
ceding months, familiarized ourselves 
with the new requirements and disso- 
lution of old practices, and set our sails 
for our cruise of the next two years, 
bending ail energies to make a creditable 
showing to our stockholders and to the 
protection of our assureds. Now, how- 
ever, no such periodical respite awaits 
us at the adjournment of the aforesaid 
bodies. Having ascertained what we 
may or may not do, in compliance with 
the new laws, we find that we must con- 
tinue navigating new channels, dodging 
submarines, avoiding mines and submis- 
sively tender all details of cargo and 
rules of our navigating to a considerable 
number of the 48 gentlemen whom these 
State bodies have left in charge. Their 
duty, in part, is to protect the,purses of 
their constituency from whom fire insur- 
ance institutions have extracted an un- 
derwriting profit of a fraction more than 
1 per cent over a period of the 10 years 
last past. 


URING the same term the tax levied 

upon our business by these same com- 
monwealths, their cities and towns, and 
our federal government, has increased to 
4.43 per cent of earned premiums. With 
the exception of one state in this terri- 
tory, this tax assessment is on gross 
business transacted—a most unjust dis- 





BY PRESTON TI. 


crimination in taxation procedure. Im- 
agine the consternation—yea rebellion— 
should the legislative bodies attempt to 
levy a tax upon the manufacturers and 
merchants based upon gross sales less 
reclaimations. But this is not all—a 
number of these state officials engage in 
making arbitrary demands for addi- 
tional data and statistics, the compila- 
tion of which not only has materially 
added to our expenses, but many times 
must be forthcoming at the serious sac- 
rifice of the necessary performance of 
our own office requirements. Frequently 
after all is complied with we await un- 
rewarded for the conclusion indicating 
what disposition has been made of this 
costly information. 


E modest surcharge of hardly twelve 
months standing was ordered off 
with almost complete absence of demand 
for such action by assureds and in the 
face of official government reports in- 
dicating a general advance in price of 


WTI 


KELSEY 


OSSIBLY the most encouraging “sign 

of the times” is the recognition of 
“Insurance” as one of the seven major 
divisions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and further that 
insurance shall have its full quota of 
representatives upon the board of direc- 
iors. 

Insurance men are usually more or less 
prominent in business and social life 
and exceedingly active in their own par- 
ticular line of endeavor. It seems to 
be a fact, however, that in all too few 
instances has the personnel of insur- 
ance participated, except perhaps in a 
contributing way, to the general civic 
and commercial activities of the com- 
munities of the country. This very 
likely is the fault both of ourselves 
and the other business interests. But 
this condition is wrong and should no 
longer exist. We must break down the 
reputation we have of “flocking by our- 
selves,” as charged by the retiring pre- 
siding officer of the chamber. 





TUT ELL 


Preston T. Kelsey, president of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, is United States Manager of the Sun and Patriotic. He is a western 
man by birth and education, is successful in his business and has a wide circle 


of friends. 





commodiare of 76.76 percent during the 
war period. 

Zeal and earnest efforts to perform 
one’s duties is always to be admired and 
surely the various state insurance com- 
missioners are zealous in the discharge 
of their very important departmental 
obligations under the law, and while re- 
gard of the insurance cost is quite prop- 
erly a function of their office, it is also 
required of these officials that they as- 
sure their citizens of the unquestioned 
financial strength of the fire companies 
admitted to do business in the state, 
bearing in mind policies are in the vauits 
of the assureds with long periods yet 
to run. This latter is all important. 
Economy in supervision should not be 
lost sight of and the likelihood of sub- 
sequent insolvency due to the refusal to 
permit proper compensation for liability 
assumed is by no means a remote pos- 
sibility. We only have to turn to the ex- 
perience of the railroads to find a par- 
allel situation. 

By reason of the ever downward ten- 
dency of rates under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the railroads were brought to the brink 
of bankruptcy. The panacea for the 
failure of private ownership was to be 
federal control. Just how much progress 
has been made, though greatly increaesd 
rates were put into effect almost imme- 
diately, is well known. 


In a big way, has the door of intensive 
reputation we have of “flocking by our- 
fairs thus been opened. 


T should be and undoubtedly is patent 

to you, that the legitimate demands of 
insurance may come with irresistable 
force if such demands have the back- 
ing of all other’ business. Demands 
made, not by insurance, but in the name 
of all business. Should a great problem 
arise vitally affecting insurance, and, in 
conformity to its procedure, the facts 
be submitted by means of a referendum 
to all the various elements composing 
the chamber in the state or states af- 
fected, and should the verdict of the ref- 
erendum be in line with the insurance 
point of view, it becomes no longer the 
peculiar problem of insurance but the 
deliberately assumed concern of the in- 
telligent and organized business inter- 
ests of the whole country. That is the 
great and definite value of the organiza- 
tion. Its demands are made not for any 
special or selfish interest, but for the 
legitimate protection of all business and, 
it is not too much to say, the general 
public. 

In taking our place in this newly 
formed organization, it will be well to 
bear in mind that we may have to be 
on the defensive as well as the antici- 
pated constructive—for in the days when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held sway over the rate situation of the 





R. A. BUCKMAN, Chicago 
Treasurer Northwest Association 


W. P. ROBERTSON, Chicago 
Secretary Northwest Association 


railroads, as referred to above, these 
very business bodies with which we will 
now be associated, never missed an op- 
portunity to come forth en masse and 
with all energy in opposition to any re- 
lief prayed for by the rail system and, 
apparently, regardless of the justice in- 
volved. 


HE work of the conservation and fire 

prevention association, which is be- 
ing guided by the National Board and 
so ably supervised by our fellow mem- 
ber, James F. Joseph, should enjoy our 
heartiest co-operation and support as the 
successor of the two bodies, of which 
its name is composed and which accom- 
plished notable results during the war 
period. The key-stone of the new or- 
ganization will be the securing and 
maintenance of close relationship, be- 
-tween the property owners and the in- 
surance companies. Recognizing the loss 
of the psychological conditions existing 
during the war, efforts will be made to 
organize conservation and fire preven- 
tion associations in communities on a 
permanent basis through co-operating 
influences of the municipal authorities, 
mercantile associations, clubs and boards 
of education, to endeavor to make clear 
the honest endeavor of fire insurance in- 
terests, to assist in every way possible 
through educating the public for the 
conservation and preservation of prop- 
erty and to make them understand it will 
be highly profitable to each community 
to do so through emphasizing what has 
been done in other communities. 


| pernngpoatad is attaching to the effect, if 

any, the cessation of the product of 
Peoria and Kentucky will have upon our 
business now that the federal govern- 
ment has pretty generally closed the 
grog shop. Just how much intemper- 
ance has affected our loss ratio must 
necessarily remain an unknown quantity, 
but all are agreed its mark is there and 
our friends assuming automobile lia- 
bility are particularly hopeful. 

At the convention of the National Lo- 
cal Agents Association held since our 
last gathering, the subject of reinsur- 
ance treaties and net lines had attention. 
Though the subject has been discussed 
many times before, the fear previously 
expressed of its effect upon the present 
system and the smaller company, which 
after all is the equalizer in our busi- 
ness, becomes more and more a reality 
and renewed and urgent heed ‘to the 
writing of lines of more nearly the com- 
panies’ net retention was earnestly ad- 
vocated. 

The grim reaper has demanded an un- 
usually heavy toll from among our num- 
ber since last we met. Twenty-three 
members have passed to the other shore. 


T is a welcome assurance from our 

scholarship committee that our stu- 
dents have returned to their work at the 
Armour Institute and that we now have 
two graduates as the fruit of this branch 
of the association’s activities. It is 
pleasing to note the increased interest 
in the course as evidenced by the greater 
number of candidates presenting them- 
selves for the examinations. 

The modest report of the library com- 
mittee is in no ‘wise indicative of its 
accomplishments during the last 12 
months. It is indeed a source of great 
pride to possess the assurance that the 
library is now a finished product of the 
technical publications of our business 
and, as such, it will be our great privi- 
lege to support the high standard at- 
tained and make ever increasing use of 
the valuable—and easily accessible—in- 
formation placed at our command. 

I take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing the name of Judge Thomas Bates 
of Chicago for election to honorary 
membership. 


Northwest Convention Badges 


The badges at the Northwest conven- 
tion this year are different from the old 
ones, there being a slip for the name of 
the wearer. This year the executive 
committee rules that unless a man has 
a badge or receipt card he will not be 
eligible to vote for the officers. 
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“THE MONEY 


The Insurance Underwriter seeks 


To Protect and To.Profit. 


He seeks to protect his customer and to protect his company. | 
He seeks a profit for 





‘His Company. 
The larger the measure of success that he meets the 
Better Underwriter He Is. 
Volume of business does not count, only incidentally; what 


really counts, when all is said and done, is 


Protection and Profits. 
Now anything that will help in either direction 


Is Worth Considering; 


How much more worth considering is 


An Appraisal Service 
that will help in both directions? 


Many Underwriters 


have overlooked and are overlooking the fact that a good 
Appraisement is to them a source of Protection and Profit which 
they might use to the great 


Good of Their Companies. 


A good appraisement shows the facts and the facts only, and 
such information is as valuable to Insurance Companies as it is to 
the Property Owner. 


A Good Appraisement 


removes the moral hazard, so far as quantities and values are con- 
cerned; it determines what there is to protect, consequently what it 
is worth to protect it; it prevents the owners carrying too little 
insurance; it saves time and expense in adjustments; It is 


The oy 







A Money Saving Service. 
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SVING SERVICE” 


Remember that we are talking of 


Appraisements Before The Fire 


not afterward. 
Appraisements made after the fire are a Joke and an Expensive 
Joke at that. 





The Insurance Companies 


always get the worst of the deal in such appraisements—We mean 
the liberal companies—and their protection and their profits would 
be largely increased by 


Disinterested Appraisements 


made before the fire. 


Think It Over. 


Don’t throw this to one side, but read it over and think it over. 
The more you read it the more you will be convinced that 
every statement made herein 


Is the Truth. 


You are in business for pleasure, protection, and profit. 
Why not add to all three by insisting upon Good Appraisements 
that show the facts 


: Before Underwriting 
any property? 
Reduce The Grind: Increase The Gain. 
d This is one of many instruments or tools that can be used by 
- The Up-to-date Underwriter 
to increase his business; to increase his profits, and to add to his 
surplus. 
a It Is Worth Investigating! 
le We shall be glad to throw any further light desired upon the 





subject, either in writing or in person. 


It Will Cost You Nothing. 
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Automobile Underwriting 


HEN we stop to consider that 

W automobites produced a premium 
income for fire and theft of 
something over $31,000,000 for Confer- 
ence companies last year, and that over 
$11,000,000, or one-third of the total, 
was produced in Western Conference 
territory, you must realize that it is no 
Icnger to be looked upon as a sideline. 
Five years ago the government cen- 
sus statistics estimated that one in 
every 66 persons in the United States 
was a car owner. Statistics just made 
public by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce claim one car 
for every 18 persons, and 96.4 percent 
of these cars were made in this country. 
Let me quote here a comparison of 
outputs and values, which will give 
some idea of this remarkable growth: 


Estimated 
Cars Mfgd. Values 
| a re see 209 $ 200,000 
| UU a eee oe 2,000 2,000,000 
Ee 28,500 30,000,000 
ee ee 180,000 185,000,000 
BONOs 5.066 os ses ew 500,000 1,125,000,000 
| | Es ly 5,000,000,000 


NE of the main reasons why the au- 
tomobile has become more popular 
with a larger and more diversified class 





FRED J. SAUTER, Chicago 


President Western Automobile Under- 
writers Conference 


of people in the United States is be- 
cause the European manufacturers be- 
fore the war regarded the motor car as 
a luxury, and consequently designed 
their models from that standpoint. On 
the other hand, the American manufac- 
turer has always regarded the automo- 
bile as a utility, and consequently de- 
signed and built his products accord- 
ingly. 

Naturally, an automobile built for a 
definite purpose has a greater market 
and therefore greater distribution, and 
while the American manufacturer held 
to the principle that he was manufac- 
turing a passenger car and not a pleas- 
ure car, none the less he has made a 
product just as luxurious from a com- 
fort and convenience standpoint as the 
cars abroad. 


HERE were 1,004,176 more cars reg- 

istered in the United States in 1918 
than there were in the previous year, 
or a 20 percent increase country-wide. 
According to a careful check made by 
one of the automobile trade journals, 
the number of motor vehicles licensed 
in all the states on July 1, 1919, was 
6,353,233. This is an increase of almost 
7 percent for the first half of this year, 
and the manufacturers are not yet back 
to a pre-war production basis. Indeed. 


BY FRED J. SAUTER 


we have advices from the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce to the 
effect that the manufacturers are now 
over one million cars behind in their 
orders. 


EARLY all the American and foreign 

stock companies engaged in writing 
automobile insurance in this country 
issue a standard policy known as the 
conference form. This policy covers the 
body, machinery. and equipment of a de- 
scribed car within the limits of the 
United States (excluding its possessions) 
and Canada; also while on coastwise 
steamers between ports within said lim- 
its. It covers loss by fire from any 
cause whatsoever, loss by collision and 
derailment while aboard a railroad car, 
and loss by sinking, stranding nd col- 
lision with another vessel while aboard 
a steamboat. It also covers theft, ex- 
cepting theft committed by persons in the 
employment, household or service of the 
assured. It stipulates that passengers 
shall not be carried for compensation and 
that the car insured shall not be rented 
or leased. Extra bodies, equipment not 
in use or on the car, robes. coats, hats, 


eaps, gloves, leggings, boots, goggles 
and chauffeurs’ livery, are not insured 
under this policy, except by endorse- 


ment, and for a specific amount. If the 
car insured has more than one body, 
the additional or detached hody would 
not be covered, unless the additional body 
clause should be attached to the policy. 
It is necessary to employ this rider 
for. the reason that without it a loss 
might occur to a detached body, and in 
that event (there having been no pre- 
determination as to its value) it would 


written without additional premium. 

The “Collision Done” or “Property 
Damage” rider, indemnifies the assured, 
in case he is legally liable, for physi- 
cal damage by collision to the property 
of others, when caused by the automo- 
bile insured. 


ANY policyholders and some agents 

and brokers labor under the impres- 
sion that the face of the policy should be 
paid when the subject of the insurance 
is a total loss. Even if it were possible 
to determine the value at the time of 
issuing the policy, there would be no 
sure rule of pre-determining the depre- 
ciation up to the time of loss. If an 
attempt should be made to appraise 
every car when insured the rates would 
have to be raised considerably in order 
to meet the added expense. 

When the assured holds a valued con- 
tract the company has no alternative but 
to pay the face of the policy in case of 
total loss, even though the value at time 
of destruction be much less than the 
amount insured. Scarcely any kind of 
property depreciates as rapidly as a 
motor car. Hence a company should re- 
serve the right to ascertain the actual 
loss after the occurrence of the acci- 
dent and not pledge itself at the time 
of issuing the policy to pay a stipulated 
amount in the event of total destruction, 


PUBLIC liability policy covers the 

legal liability of the assured to any 
one or more non-employes for fatal aml 
non-fatal accidents to the extent of $5,000 
for any one person, and $10,000 for 
more than one person involved in one 
accident. This policy also pays the cost 





Fred J. Sauter is one of the live Cook County managers in Chicago. He is 
one of the best posted men in automobile insurance. Mr. Sauter is president of 


the Western Automobile Underwriters’ Conference. 


enthusiast and progressive. 


He is a live man, an 





be difficult, if not impossible, to fix the 
liability of the company, or rather ro fix 
the measure of loss that the company 
should pay in such a Case. 


F personal effects, such as chauffeurs’ 

livery, gloves, goggles, etc., are to be 
insured, they must be covered under the 
“personal effects’ endorsement, for a 
specific amount, and in consideration of 
an additional premium, to be computed at 
the same rate as is charged on the auto- 
mobile. This endorsement excludes loss 
from theft, robbery and pilferage, that 
is to say, losses from these causes must 
be borne by the assured. 

Should a policyholder require insur- 
ance on his car while abroad, it would 
be necessary for him to secure what is 
known as the “European Privilege 
Clause.” This clause permits him to 
take his car to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to Con- 


tinental Europe, and covers it while 
there. It also includes the ocean risk 
both ways. An additional charge of 


one-half of one percent is made for this 
extension coverage to take care of the 
water-borne risk. 

When a car is used for carrying pas- 
sengers for compensation a special rider 
must be attached to the policy permitting 
the same, and the assured must pay an 
additional rate of one percent for the 
privilege. 


Wiig sc ei or damage sustained is as- 
sumed under three forms of coverage, 
known as $50 deductible, $100 deductible, 
and full coverage, which covers damage 
to the automobile insured through its 
being in collision with any other automo- 
bile, vehicle or object, excluding loss to 
tires unless caused in an accidental col- 
lision which also causes loss or damage 
to the insured automobile, and also ex- 
cludes loss or damage while the automo- 
bile insured is being operated in any 
race or speed contest, or being operated 
by any person under the age of sixteen 
years, or under the age limit fixed by 
law. The policy to be reduced by the 
amount of such loss or damage until re- 
pairs have been completed, but shall then 
attach for the full amount as originally 


bane of our business. 


of first medical or surgical aid and the 
expense of litigation, even if the case is 
groundless. 

Automobile insurance is so closely in- 
terwoven with the fire insurance busi- 
ness, and has grown to such proportion 
that none of us can afford to overlook 
it. Indeed the companies realize it: and 
are now giving more attention to the 
details and development of this premium 
producing branch of our business than 
ever before. 


T is not many years since the large 

majority of field men turned away at 
the mention of automobile insurance. 
They did not understand it, and did not 
want to understand it. The feeling gen- 
erally prevailed that automobile insur- 
ance was a trouble maker for the field 
men. The business was written to a 
large extent on application to the compa- 
nies. The agent did not furnish all the 
information necessary to the intelligent 
underwriting of the risk. Correspond- 
ence followed—and correspondence is the 
As one local agent 
wrote his company after quite a file had 
accumulated, “This correspondence school 
is closed,” and as a result the field men, 
rather than jeopardize a goodly volume 
of fire premiums, passed up the auto- 
mobile business. 


NOTHER argument advanced by some 
field men was that if they forced their 
automobile supplies and pushed for the 
business, the agent who placed his busi- 
ness in rotation with the companies in 
the agency would say, “Well, I gave the 
Owl a $40 automobile premium this 
month, so guess I will give this dwelling 
renewal in the Owl to the Squedunk 
Fire,” and for that reason other field men 
said “No automobile for mine.” Still 
others said it would take a Philadelphia 
lawyer to understand that rate schedule 
—it looks like the box score of an extra 
inning ball game—so they passed it up. 
Automobile insurance as it was written 
‘ten years ago and as it is written today, 
is nothing more than the application of 
a little common sense. No doubt there 
have been many times when you won- 
dered whether the conference knew what 


MT 


it was doing or not, and I don’t wonder, 
but when you reflect on the figures [| 
have quoted showing the tremendous 
growth of this business, also pause and 
consider the changes that must of neces- 
sity have followed such a growth. We 
had to change rate schedules in the 
middle of the year when the business 
was at its height. 


Sie companies that were pioneers in 
the business made money at it—other 
company officials studying annual state- 
ments decided that they would get into 
the game, and each one had some new 
ideas which had to be reconciled with 
conference rates and rules. The usual 
method of procedure was to spring the 
new form and rate—stay out of the con- 
ference for a year, or until they had 4 
good volume of premiums on their books 
—and then come in for the protection 
afforded by the conference from those al- 
ready in, and so round and round we 
went, dodging new ideas and wondering 
who would be the next, 

Sometimes I marvel to think that the 
conference held together, for at one time 
we had 24 companies outside, and 32 in- 
side. Fortunately the organization of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference brought 22 into line at one 
fell swoop, and gentlemen, if it never 
aoes another thing it gave us a rest. 
for we received prior to that time an 
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average of twenty complaints a day in 
the secretary’s office. 


HEN we began writing automobiles 
the great hazard was the fire haz- 
ard, and we got from 2 percent up for 
fire, prohibiting cars where the garage 
in which the car was usually kept car- 
ried a fire rate in excess of 4 percent. 
The garages, as you all know, were as 
a rule barns, or old livery stables with 
wooden floors. We added 25c for theft 
coverage. Who ever heard of an auto- 
mobile being stolen ten years ago! How 
many people knew how to drive one ten 
years ago! And no one dreamed of a 
self-starter then! Today there is hardly 
a crime committed that an automobile 
does not play an important part in. To- 
Cay we charge from 75c up for fire cover, 
and the theft is up as high as $7.50 on 
the cheaper cars. 

The message we want to convey to you 
in regard to the Automobile Protective 
& Information Bureau is that it is a cen- 
tral bureau where all stolen cars in- 
sured by members of the conference are 
reported. That it is equipped to assist in 
the proving of stolen cars which you 
may hear of around a hotel lobby, on 4 
train, or in your agent’s office. 

Many of the large national private de- 
tective agencies have made propositions 
to the Automobile Protective & [nforma- 
tion Bureau, and each one has dwelt at 
length on his branch offices throughout 
the country. We could have a muc 
larger force of representatives than any 
of these agencies assisting us in the re- 
covery of stolen cars through you and 
your local agents. When. making 3” 
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agency visit tell your local agent what 
we are trying to do—when making an 
inspection if you should find a garage 
in the same block with your inspection, 
stop in, inquire if they have any cars 
which have been left with them and un- 
called for—take the motor number and 
any other number you can get, such as 
transmission or rear axle number, drop 
the secretary a note or write him at our 
expense—and we will do the rest. 

This year for the first time in the his- 


insurance from its early beginnings 
in Great Britain has been accept- 
ably recorded, but a review of the 
pages fails to reveal anything but a 
rudimentary analysis of the matter of 
hazard. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is to deal briefly with the his- 
tory of the system for the measure- 
ment of the use and occupancy hazard, 
to review similarly the rules of prac- 
tice, and to touch on the commercial 
situation as at present existing. 
Certain rating departments of the 
east and west were requested to fore- 
gather and formulate some such sched- 


Tins history of use and occupancy 
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ule or system for measuring the use 
and occupancy hazard, which it was 
hoped would produce satisfactory re- 
sults and merit adoption for the entire 
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country. 


apparently giving satisfaction. 


ing its mission. 


STARTING with the consideration of 








the basis, which naturally is a funda- 
mental thing, your committee fully ap- 
Preciated that the element of time, i. e., 
tor replacement, was of prime impor- 
tance, but as it is not practicable or in 
fact humanly possible, all things con- 
sidered, to determine in advance how 
long it would take, for example, to re- 
Place a building of a given type in any 
locality, this idea was perforce rejected 
and some alternative sought. It was 
inally decided that the 80 percent co- 
jmsurance building rate was most ac- 
ceptable, as this definitely reflected the 
burning characteristics of the property, 
and as fire was to be the direct and 
Proximate cause of the use and occu- 
Pancy claim, this should prove emi- 
Nently satisfactory. 






A VERY brief review of the manu- 
facturing scredule may not be 





tory of automobile business we have 
rate schedules which we can justify— 
based on the experience, country-wide, 
of some 62 companies. They are intelli- 
gent and equitable. It is the first time 
we have shown a differential between 


Insura ce on 


A rating instrument resulted 
which has been adopted and which is 
It would 
be premature, and probably incorrect, 
to assert that the schedule is a finished 
article, but its continued application, 
coupled with experience figures, will 
indicate how successfully it is perform- 


the large eities and the rural districts. the 
d to tell you that the three of 
in use now over the entire w, 
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amiss to give some idea of the proc- 
esses incidental to the preparation of a 
use and occupancy rate. All charges 
and credits in the schedule are percent- 
ages of the basis as mentioned above; 
in this way the principle of relativity 
being observed. 

_ Charges have been prepared for deal- 
ing with machinery, that is, as to its re- 
placement. Machinery not obtainable 
in the domestic market naturally intro- 
duces the heaviest charge, while lighter 
charges are shown for machinery that 
may be obtained, but only on special 
order, or for light machinery especially 
susceptible to damage in case of fire. 
Here again is the measure of the time 
factor and the disregard of fire hazard 
in the machinery itself. 


THE matter of process in a manufac- 

turing plant is of importance in so 
far as operation of departments are con- 
tingent on each other. The schedule 
provides that “if the various stages of 
the mahufacturing process are so in- 
terdependent that the process must be 


sion insurance, riot and civil commotion, 


are even used by the non-affiliating com- 
panies, 

The automobile business is produced 
by your fire agents—they have taken to 
it as they have to no other new branch 
of our ness, and while we often hear 
ression we are living in an age 
cialists, we are also living in a day 
n we are not only fire insurance spe- 
alists—we are insurance. specialists. 
e have fire, use and occupancy, explo- 
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classification, an average rate for each 
class is determined according to rule. 
Following this the average rate for the 
plant is found by the application of a 
table of percentages showing the contri- 
bution of classes to the average estimate. 


connection with the foregoing mat- 
ter relating to the measurement of use 
and occupancy hazard, it might prove 
helpful to those who are charged with 
the duty of inspecting property, to de- 
termine its physical desirability, to bear 
in mind at all times, the purpose of the 
policy which has been or will be issued. 
Under the use and occupancy policy the 
insured seeks indemnity for loss occa- 
sioned by the interruption of his busi- 
ness, because of fire. Therefore it is not 
information relating to fire hazard that 
should be looked for, but rather the con- 
sideration of the element of time in 
which business or manufacturing opera- 
tions may be prevented or suspended, be- 
cause of fire. The degree of fire hazard 
itself is reflected in the use and occu- 
pancy rate. 


HE extent or duration of such inter- 
ruption, the probability of other 
parts of the plant or process becoming 
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continuously carried on as a whole, so 
that the crippling of a single machine or 
process in any section would cause an 
interruption of the entire process,” that 
a charge is to be made. Similarly, 
where patterns or drawings are exposed 
to fire damage and if destroyed would 
cause a complete interruption of the 
process, a change must be made. 


N all modern schedules for measuring 

fire hazard, consideration is given to 
the matter of power, charges being made 
commensurate with the degree of hazard 
as found. Under the use and occupancy 
schedule, however, a credit has been de- 
signed to meet with a condition in con- 
nection with power that may be said to 
be desirable, with the full appreciation 
of the fact that causative fire hazard, if 
any, is contemplated by the basis or co- 
insurance building rate. A percentage 
credit is provided in the schedule for the 
following conditions: “If machines in 
machinery divisions are operated by in- 
dividual motor drive supplied with cur- 
rent from an outside force, or if there is 
a readily available duplicate source of 
power of sufficient capacity to operate 
the plant, and so located in reference to 
the usual source of power that both 
sources will not be normally subject to 
damage by the same fire, or if no power 
except hand or foot power.” 


AW stock is dealt with in a manner 

paralleling machinery, the time for 
replacement being the only considera- 
tion. Under the present revised rules of 
practice with the well defined limitations 
relative to liability for stock replacement 
in manufacturing risks, the apprehen- 
sions regarding protracted liability no 
lenger need exist. 

In producing a use and occupancy rate 
for a plant the various buildings are 
put in one of the following classes, ac- 
cording to their eligibility: Power plant; 
buildings with processes requiring 
machinery; buildings with hand work 
process only, and warehouses. 

Each. building is estimated separately 
and if there are more than one of any 


involved, and the major or minor causes 
of loss, all have important bearing on 
the acceptability of the offering. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped that satisfactory in- 
spection blanks may be prepared that 
‘will contain pertinent data relating to 
the desirability, or the reverse, of prop- 
erty from the use and occupancy under- 
writing point of view, these blanks to 
serve as a basis for inspection reports 
whether prepared by the _ inspection 
bureau or by the field man. Coupled 
with this should be lists of machinery 
which is readily, usually and generally 
obtainable in the domestic market. Ma- 
chinery of foreign make is generally 
readily identified, as is light machinery, 
especially susceptible to damage in case 
of fire, but some tactful inquiries are 
occasionally necessary, in connection 
with machinery made on special order. It 
is only by the most thorough inspection, 
in my judgment, that lines can be suc- 
cessfully gauged. 


F the underwriter decides that use and 
occupancy insurance comes within the 
scope of his company’s policy, he should 
not endeavor to name maximum or mini- 
mum lines, as in property damage, unless 
he does so merely as a guide to examin- 
ers. With use and occupancy a small 
fire may very readily cause a heavy use 
and occupancy claim, and conversely, a 
heavy property damage loss may mean 
a relatively moderate use and occupancy 
loss. General underwriting experience 
would seem to indicate that on the 
average use and occupancy loss is 
materially less than the fire loss. This 
condition is also reflected in the rate, 
although there are, of course, many 
highly desirable risks, from the fire point 
of view, that have use and occupancy 
rates higher than the fire rate, this, 
however, always being for cause. 


N terminating this section of the paper, 
which has related largely to schedule 
analysis and kindred matters, I would 
like to touch briefly on the non-manu- 
facturing schedule which is published 
completely in all state rule books. This 
schedule follows the fundamental prin- 


hail, parcel post, sprinkler leakage, the 
conference has also assumed jurisdic- 
tion over airplanes, and we want to be 
in a position to talk intelligently on all 
of them. eo 













today in a live town 
be a fire insurance 
a sense running a de- 
e for insurance, with every 
erage on his counter—and we 
ists should see to it that he 
all. 


se and Ogcupancy 


ciples of the manufacturing schedule, but 
is designed to produce what may be 
called class rates and is intended to be 
applied by agents. It not only contem- 
plates the mercantile classes, themselves, 
but as the name implies, is suitable for 
securing rates for hotels, telephone ex- 
changes, theaters, etc. 


OMING now to the use and occupancy 

rules of practice, it is a matter of 
common satisfaction, if not congratula- 
tion, that the present day rules came 
into being. They are the result of con- 
tributions from many minds, that have 
thought deeply on the subject, and fill a 
long felt want. 

With the exception of a very few com- 
panies, which were in a way pioneers 
in this form of indemnity, the writing of 
use and occupancy insurance was purely 
an incidental thing, somewhat in the 
nature of an accommodation, and as such 
the need of underwriting rules was not 
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general and the daily report if not 
containing anything of a_ glaringly 
wrong sort, was usually passed to file 
with a prayer that nothing would ever 
happen to cause it being called up. Many 
underwriters admitted but scanty knowl- 
edge of this supposedly mysterious form 
of indemnity, and a review of some of 
the adroitly prepared forms, which were 
condoned if not approved, would seem 
to indicate a serious lack of knowledge 
or an unusual softness of the underwrit- 
ing heart. 


OR years the rules were in substance 

“For policy covering building and all 
contents, use the co-insurance building 
rate.” This certainly indicated a great 
latitude, for not only was there no at- 
tempt to secure a premium commensu- 
rate with the hazard, but the words “all 
contents” were quite comprehensive. For 
example one policy would be written for 
building and machinery replacement at 
the co-insurance building rate as stated. 
and another would contemplate not only 
the building and machinery, but also 
stock replacement, the same rate apply- 
ing. Furthermore “contents” could have 
been readily construed to mean finished 
product, with the result that a company 
would have to indemnify the assured not 
only for the loss of net profit and neces- 
sary expenses pending the replacement 
of building, machinery and raw stock, 
but also for such length of time as might 
have been necessary to make up such 
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finished product, as might have been de- 
stroyed. 


HE present rules provide that poli- 

cies covering replacement of stock 
in manufacturing risks shall contain the 
following clauses: “It is a condition of 
this insurance, first that no liability is 
assumed on account of damage to the 
finished product, or for the time required 
to reproduce any finished product which 
may be damaged; second, that Iiability 
for curtailment of production due to 
damage to or loss of raw materials, shall 
be limited to that period of time, for 
which the damaged or destroyed raw 
materials would have furnished operat- 
ing conditions for the plant. No liability 
shail exist on this account unless or until 
actual curtailment of production shall 
have occurred through the assured’s in- 


ability to procure suitable materials to 
take the place of those damaged or de- 
stroyed.” This revised rule cares very 
acceptably for the matter of stock in the 
manufacturing risk; in the mercantile 
classes, however, the underwriter is still 
faced with the possibility of a protracted 
loss, under a policy covering building, 
equipment and stock, as there is no meas- 
ure of his liability ‘in connection with 
stock replacement, as is now the case 
with the manufacturing risk. 


HILE several businesses could be 

named where such _ probabilities 
exist yet to emphasize my point, permit 
me to cite for example, the case of a 
large jewelry store, and let us assume 
that it is still the war period. The jew- 
elry stock consisting largely of platinum 
articles is badly damaged as is the build- 
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HE ATLAS does two things on automo- 

bile insurance that are especially interesting 

to agents. It provides them with “agency 
helps,”’ advertising literature that actually gets 
results for the agents as well as the Atlas. And 
it protects agents on automobile business. It 
does no overhead writing either through the issu- 
ance of policies to “finance concerns” nor through 
the reinsurance of non-agency companies. 


This is just a sample of Atlas service. 
agency company for fire, tornado, use and 
ccupancy, explosion, riot and civil commotion insurance. 


The Atlas is famed throughout the world for 
It is appreciated by its 


It is 
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ing; in due course the building and 
ordinary stock is replaced, but as the 
needs of war have requisitioned all plat- 
inum, a partial loss of unknown dura- 
tion is created. This example is ad- 
mittedly extreme, but the thought of an 
indefinite liability, in connection with 
stock replacement, is sound. 

It is held to be impracticable to apply 
to the mercantile class, any rule paral- 
leling in spirit the “limit of liability for 
curtailment of production” in connection 
with stock, as obtains with the manu- 
facturing risk, although the adaptable 
‘English language could, in my opinion, 
express the idea acceptably. The 
thought, of course, is that liability for 
stock replacement in the mercantile risk 
should be limited to the length of time 
such stock could ordinarily have been 
turned over. An investigation of the 
assured’s books of record, coupled with 
a knowledge of general tendencies relat- 
ing to the usual disposition or sale of 
stock could very properly be a part of 
the adjustment. Some kinds of merchan- 
dise are turned over four times a year 


‘while others may take 12 months to be 


disposed of. 


he the absence of a qualifying clause 
regarding stock in the mercantile 
classes, the most desirable contract from 
the underwriting point of view is the use 
and occupancy policy covering building, 
building service machinery and equip- 
ment. This coverage embraces much 
more than the rent or rental value of 
the building as it means the entire use 
and occupancy of the premises. It will 
be noted that the elimination of the stock 
in no wise reduces the amount of the 
policy. Should a straight profit policy, 
however, be issued in addition, covering 
anticipated profits on the finished mer- 
chandise, there would in a way be a 
double indemnity, as the straight profit 
policy would be for a fixed amount which 
might be wiped out in a single fire while 
the use and occupancy policy would in- 
demnify for the loss of turnover profit 
for the length of time during which it 
could not be made. A clause in the 
policy relating to the contribution of 
each contract, should both exist, would 
prevent any, double payment. : 

Straight profit policies would fully 
serve the needs of many merchants and 
this form of contract is deserving of 
consideration along with use and occu- 
pancy. 


HE rules of practice in the central 

western territory, at the present 
time, are unfortunately silent upon the 
subject of profits and commissions insur- 
ance, and it would seem the course of 
wisdom for underwriters to take this 
matter under advisement. 

Another phase of the use and occu- 
paney contract that is still unneces- 
sarily indefinite, is the very material 
matter of the use and occupancy values 
covered under the policy. The usual pol- 
icy form contemplates loss of net profits, 
which are prevented from being made, 
and such expenses as must necessarily 
continue during a period of inoperation. 
The net profit is entirely susceptible to 
measurement, but the expenses that must 
of necessity continue, are subjects that 
can only give rise to argument and pos- 
sibly friction, in the adjustment of the 
loss. It would seem not an insuperable 
aifficulty, to enumerate in the form the 
various items of expense for which the 
assured anticipates remuneration. Care 
must be taken not to prepare a form 
‘that would embrace the principles of the 
valued policy, and it is by no means in- 
tended that the adjustment is to be 
automatic, but that the scope of the 
contract is mutually understood. If the 
assured desires, for example, to main- 
tain his office organization, even down 
to the man who sweeps the floors, there 
is apparently no reason why this is not 
a proper thing to cover under the use 
and occupancy policy. 


F the use and occupancy value is thus 
increased, the premium will be rela- 
tively larger. In the event of the use 
and occupancy values being clearly de- 
fined, adjustment of losses will be more 
happily consummated and the prepara- 
tion of policy forms embracing this idea 
may be deserving of consideration. The 
present uniform forms prove quite ac- 
ceptable for the majority of offerings, 
being in the nature of a nucleus, which 
must be supplemented for unusual con- 
ditions, and to which must be added such 
necessary clauses and permits as the 
exigencies of the case may require, such 
as watchman’s clause, automatic sprink- 
ler maintenance clause, etc. 


HE thought regarding an unequivocal 
statement of the use and occupancy 
values contemplated under the contract 
might serve to illuminate the matter of 
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co-insurance, which naturally is highly 
desirable with this form of indemnity. 
A plan might be worked out for the use 
of the regular co-insurance clause in 
lieu of the present ambiguity. Except 
for the alternative with the pro rata 
distribution clause to be used on a policy 
covering more than one plant, the sub- 
ject of co-insurance is only implied in 
that section of the rules relating to par- 
tial losses, reading as follows: ‘Policies 
shall contain a clause stipulating that 
the liability for partial suspension shall 
not exceed that proportion of the per 
diem liability which would have been 
incurred by a total suspension, which the 
decrease in production (or business) 
bears to the full daily production (or 
business) at the time of the fire.” 


N regard to the subject of co-insur- 
ance as applied to the matter of use 
and occupancy, it is well to admit, in 
connection with the desirability or neces- 
sity for full insurance, that a 12-month 
period of inoperation is not anticipated 
any more than a total loss is expected on 
a fire-proof building or a _ sprinklered 
risk, but as the time for replacement 
cannot be accurately determined, the 
rate is based on the one-year replace- 
ment period. There have been cases 
where companies have granted a credit 
in the rate and accepted forms limit- 
ing liability for, say, two months; this 
practice, in my judgment, is equivalent 
to cutting the rate. 


NOTHER condition of the policy con- 

tract that would appear to be a 
potential source of dissatisfaction is that 
where liability for total suspension is 
limited to actual loss sustained at a rate 
not exceeding per day. This 
condition naturally becomes. involved 
with the matter of co-insurance just 
mentioned and cannot be considered emi- 
nently satisfactory. Should the actual 
loss sustained be equal to or less than 
the amount named in dollars, all parties 
to the contract would be dealth with 
fairly, but if there was a fluctuation in 
the assured’s business (and in what bus- 
iness are fluctuations absent?) and the 
actual loss sustained was more than 
the amount of dollars, a hardship would 
probably be inadvertently worked. The 
point is that while the insurer’s inten- 
tion is good, the underwriting practice 
is cumbersome in that variations of use 
and occupancy values cannot be cared 
for with the same facility as with prop- 
erty damage. In short, with policy forms 
clearly indicating the use and occupancy 
values contemplated, claims can be ad- 
justed on their merits, regardless of 
whether or not they come at periods of 
high production or at low. 


OMING now to the point of rent in- 

surance, it would appear that this 
form of indemnity should not be treated 
as a thing apart but should be entirely 
included in the general section of the 
rules relating to use and occupancy. 
Rent insurance, in a sense, is the purest 
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form of use and occupancy, as the time 
to replace the building and put it in ten- 
antable condition is the measure of loss 
under such contracts. 

As full insurance to use and occupancy 
values is considered essential under use 
and occupancy contracts, it apparently 
follows that a similar condition is de- 
sirable under rent policies. The rules, 
however, provide that where there is no 
provision limiting the amount of insur- 
ance for any one month that the esti- 
mate is to be the gross building esti- 
mate. Further provision is made for a 
credit in the rate if the policy form stip- 
ulates that the claim shall not exceed 
one-ninth of the amount insured for any 
one month. This is clearly a violation of 
the principle of full insurance under con- 
tracts of indemnity of this sort and in 
my judgment such departures are un- 
necessary. 


N view of the title of this paper it is 

only fitting in bringing these observa- 
tions to a close, to terminate with some 
remarks on what may be called the com- 
mercial situation. 

From the insurance agents’ and field 
men’s standpoint, use and occupancy and 
profit insurance should be welcomed as 


Some 


HAVE been in business for twenty 
| years before the war and I have 

spent three years in the army and 
fought in every major engagement of 
the American army, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the greatest sin- 
gle asset in the world is loyalty both 
to the man that gives and to the man 
that receives. 

I got my first real lesson, and my 
greatest, at Fort Snelling before we 
left, and while we were still receiving 
recruits. A, neat, little, old, -white- 
haired woman came to me to ask that 
I be good to her boy, who had come 
out to Snelling with her to enlist. She 
told me that he was her only support; 
that he was all she had in the world, and 
how good he had been to her and how 
happy they had been in a three-room 
fiat, but now his country needed him 
more than she did and she was happy 
she had a boy to give. I asked her 
what she was going to do, and she said, 
“Oh, I will be all right; I have made 
arrangements to stay at the poor farm 
until he comes back.” Let me ask: you, 
Did you ever in your most generous 
moments give like that? 


] HAD a boy from St. Paul who was 

a runner to his battery to be called 
upon if his telephone lines failed—we 
had different barrages to fire, which 
were lettered A, B, C, D, etc.—we were 
being shelled with every kind of Hun 
hate gas, H. E., etc., and avions were 
flying low, machine gunning and bomb- 
ing, and the infantry called for barrage 
D. Our lines were shot out and this 
boy started on his mission. He was 
badly wounded before he got half way. 
but with his last strength he crawled 
on his hands and knees to his battery, 
calling all the way, “Barrage D! Bar- 
rage D!” and when his battery got his 
message he fainted away and left the 
regiment forever. 


] CAN see now the picture of a ser- 
geant in Battery A, fearfully wounded, 
supporting himself with great pain and 
directing the fire of his guns until his 
mission was complete. A corporal of 
Battery E, after being badly wounded, 
stayed with his men, despite the order 
of the surgeon for him to go to the 
rear, until another shell later in the day 
killed him. 
_ The first offensive in which the Amer- 
ican army acted alone was the straight- 
ening out of the St. Mihiel salient. It 
was undertaken with great secrecy. For 
weeks a few officers at a time were sent 
forward to look over the ground and 
study their positions. Never more than 
two were allowed to go together to the 
Same place, and you were to walk to 
the front line, keeping under cover in 
communication trenches. -All this pre- 


, aggressive 


rremium producers and if I am not mis- 
taken “volume” is not altogether unde- 
sirable to the managerial mind. Under 
schedule rating of fire risks exact infor- 
mation is obtainable of credits for im- 
provements or for protection, and the 
campaign that has been 
waged to reduce the rate through this 
means, has served in many cases to cur- 
tail premium income quite seriously. 
Whether the curtailment of the losses 
has kept step with the reduction of 
premium is a debatable point but of the 
latter we may feel assured. Use and oc- 
cupancy is a valuable medium for aug- 
menting premium income but it does not 
follow that profit will accrue to the 
principal and agent through the extens- 
ive writing of use and occupancy unless 
the policies are delivered only to as- 
sureds of the finest moral fibre and 
highest integrity. If there is the slight- 
est doubt as to the advisability of writing 
the prospect, it would be better not to 
issue the policy, for the knowledge that 
they would continue to profit because of 
a fire and that the flames might serve 
a good end, would influence some men 
to yield to a temptation that would oth- 
erwise be resisted. The information 
regarding the financial status of the 


prospective policyholder and whether or 
not his business is a good one and a 


-‘money-maker are matters that naturally 


must be considered. 


HE opinion was apparently quite pre- 

valent during the war, that the 
period was peculiarly favorable to the 
writing of use and occupancy insurance. 
While an excessive industrial activity 
during those years is admitted yet the 
condition was abnormal and as such it 
naturally would not have been consid- 
ered an exceptionally good time for 
plunging into use and occupancy. The 
well managed, conservative going plant 


‘with an established business and oper- 


ated by men of high moral character 
and find standing, will in the long run 
Spell much more profit for the under- 
writer than the plant making great 
profits over a period of unknown dura- 
tion. 


HE present time with its industrial 

unrest, labor difficulties and general 
high costs, presents an unprecedented 
problem for the underwriter but in con- 
nection with the subject of use and occu- 
‘pancy, if the fundamentals are right, I 
see no reason for discontinuing the writ- 


ing of this sort of insurance but on the 
other hand believe that if carefully han- 
dled, satisfactory profits will accrue. If 
the present situation is such as to cause 
undue apprehension the question might 
very pertinently be asked, “Where are 
you going to start your process of cur- 
tailment?” If carried thoroughly and 
consistently through all branches of fire 
insurance, the result would be the writ- 
ing of such moderate lines upon only the 
highest class risks, that the real func- 
tion of the company would cease to 
exist and it would probably be best to 
apportion the surplus among the stock- 
holders and quit. 

On the other hand the situation is 
being faced by the underwriters with 
square-shouldered optimism and while 
increased rates are being called for in 
notably unprofitable territory, yet’ the 
general attitude toward the business is 
not one to indicate any trepidation or 
narrowing down of operations. The most 
convincing index of the underwriting 
optimism in connection with industrial 
conditions at the present time may be 
found in the very extensive writing of 
riot, strike and civil commotion insur- 
ance. 


W ar Recollections 


BY COL. GEORGE E. LEACH 


Col. George E. Leach of Minneapolis was formerly state agent of the 
Norwich Union. He was interested in military matters for years. He got into 
service early. Col. Leach commanded a regiment, got into the thick of the 
fighting, was wounded and left a gallant record. 





caution was to keep the enemy from 
getting suspicious that something spe- 
cial was going on. They had an ob- 
servation station on Mont Sec, which 
commanded a fine view of our entire 
sector. Our day came, and with my 
operation and telephone officer I 
started for the front line. 


WE reached the village of Mandres all 

right, our schedules being arranged 
to miss the cross-road just outside of 
town that the boche shelled at regular 
intervals, and from there on to the front 
we had to travel with great caution. I 
might say that it was easy to teach a man 


caution in those days. Most of the way 
we went in trenches, and our objective 
was a line of woods from which our 
infantry was to jump off from when 
the H. hour arrived. 

We arrived in the woods all right—it 
was as quiet and peaceful as a Sunday 
morning in your old home town, and 
going along a fine deep trench we came 
to an outpost which gave a good view 
to no-man’s-land, which we had come 
to see. There were five or six soldiers 
on duty there and they were not pleased 
to see us because they feared attracting 
attention and never moved around in 
daylight. I was sorry for them and told 
them so, but we simply had to see that 


country in the daylight to get our bat- 
teries in and plan our fire. 

With all the caution I could use, I 
looked over the top and into no-man’s- 
land. It was a mass of wire and shell 
holes and did not look promising for 
the advance of our artillery in case the 
offensive was a success. 


STUDIED the situation for perhaps ten 

minutes. ‘ The nearest observation post 
where the boche could see me was Mt. 
Sec, about two miles away, and they 
were that watchful I drew their artillery 
fire and a couple of dozen shells dropped 
in there so close it jarred your teeth, 
and you can imagine how popular I was 
with those doughboys. 

On the way to the rear we heard a 
boche avion coming toward our lines and 
although we were in a trench we stood 
still so he might not notice us and drop 
a few bombs on us, which was a popular 
sport. He was not interested in us just 
then, but we could see that he was 
headed for one of our. observation bal- 
loons. He went straight for it, disre- 
garding our anti-aircraft guns and two 
allied planes—he circled the balloon 
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twice, firing into it and fighting off our 
planes. The balloon burst in flames, the 
observer floated gently away in a para- 
chute and our boche started home over 
the communicating trench we were fol- 
lowing. In order to watch the fight we 
had climbed out of the trench, but now 
we climbed back, for in spite of the 
fact that he was still fighting off two 
planes he could not resist touching us up 
a bit and I can remember of putting my 
helmet almost down to my knees when 
that machine gun passed over. 


WILL admit that this job of pushing 

in the St. Mihiel salient did not look 
good to me, and I did not take a snap 
judgment either. I thought about it a 
lot—in fact I thought about it all night, 
for I tried to sleep in an old ruin in 
Mandres and the hun kept dropping his 
shells into the town all night. I stayed 
in that town a week working up our 
plans, and during the nights getting 
guns and ammunition into position, and 
I will admit that my morale got pretty 
low—the hun seemed to know, in spite 
of our precaution, that something was 
about to happen, and he made our life 
miserable. You got so you shunned a 
cross road like you would a case of 
smallpox. 

In one of my discussions over the 
plans with Gen. McArthur, he said in his 
serious way that always convinced me 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, “Leach, it 
will take 75,000 casualties to complete 
the job, and you will note the general 
staff has figured out our relief in forty- 
eight hours, as that is as long as our 
division can last”—it was a fine picture 
of my finish. 


HE jump-off was to be daylight of the 

12th, and on the 7th I got a message 
to report to Gen. Pershing at a little vil- 
lage named Bulligny, and when I got 
there with some other soldiers he deco- 
rated us with the D. S. C. for things we 
had done on other fronts—he made a fine 
speech telling us how brave we had been 
and how he knew we were going to 
crush the salient. He was very cheerful 
and I liked him for it. But he couldn’t 
get a laugh out of me—you could have 
strained my whole system and not found 
a decent grin and I could have sworn 
he sent for us that day to save maiiing 
those crosses to our families. When I 
got back to my mess that night, wear- 
ing my cross, one of my officers, look- 
ing at it, said, “Gee, but that’s fine— 
too bad—let’s see, when Mrs. Leach gets 
that you will have been 28 days dead.” 


VERYTHING being ready, the infan- 

try began moving into the jumping 
off position as soon as it was dark, and 
at dusk Gen. McArthur and I went to our 
position in a covered trench at the side 
of the road—this shelter had been pre- 
pared with great secrecy, but we had 
hardly occupied it when the Germans 
began shelling this particular spot, and 
they kept it up until daylight, killing 
seven of our little party of about 25 and 
wounding others. Later, a captured map 
at St. Benoit showed the exact position 
and was marked “Inf., Brig. Hats.” 

At daylight we started our rolling bar- 
rage and the first wave of infantry went 
over. When the time came to start Gen. 
McArthur stepped out of the trench and 
said, “I will see you at lunch at Essey’— 
that town was at the end of our -first 
Gay’s objective and I certainly admired 
his nerve. However, I met him at Essey 
at 2 p. m.—not bad for a late lunch, and 
as we went in one end of the town the 
boche went out the other, and I know of 
some Officers that sat down and finished 
a meal that some German officers were 
in too much of a hurry to finish. 


ages Germans had occupied this village 
for four years and were living in 
great luxury, with wonderful electric 
lighted dugouts from which we took 
many prisoners and much plunder. I 
drew a fine officer horse, all saddled, and 
my cook made us some cakes that night 
with a sack of Belgium relief flour. I 
have the tag yet. 

There were many old men and women 
and small children hiding in cellars, and 
when they came out they did not know 
what to make of the American soldier. 
They did not know that we were even 
in the war. 

All that late afternoon and night I saw 
these refugees plodding along the road 
toward the rear, pushing cars and bahy 
earriages with all they had saved in 
them—old women carrying children and 
the mud almost to their knees—often sit- 
ting in the mud on the road side, ex- 
hausted, and the long life of marching 
soldiers, artillery, ammunition trains 
moving forward splashing them at every 
step. 


WILL never forget that picture. Four 
years the hun had occupied their vil- 


lages and worked them as slaves, and 


,had sent all the boys and girls back to 


Germany to tend, as they claimed, the 
cattle that they had stolen from these 
people so as to save them. In one town 
the people had driven some sixty women 
with babies and little chiidren into the 
church yard, which was surrounded with 
a wall—these women had been living 
with German soldiers and they were held 
as traitors to France. It was a strange 
sight, these freed people, wild with joy, 
and yet I can never remember cf seeing 
a smile or hearing a laugh. 


HAT night we slept in a church which 
had been badly shot up by us an@ 
finally dynamited by the Germans, and 
there. was a small fire smouldering in 
what was left of the steeple, and during 
the night we had to get out and put it 
out because it made such a good regis- 
tration point for the German artillery. 
There were some better places to sleep, 
but we were afraid of mines and traps 
I remember peeking into the window of 
one dugout and seeing a bunch of hand 
grenades hanging by a string attached 
to the door. We had special parties 
whose business it was to disarm all these 
traps, and they didn‘t have much inter- 
ference in their work. Where there was 
any, it was usually an accident. 

It had been an easy day for us, in 
comparison as to what we had thought 
it was going to be, but there were dead 
Germans and horses everywhere, and 
our artillery had certainly done its work. 

How the artillery ever moved forward 
across those trenches I don’t know, but 
all six batteries reported to me by mid- 
night and went into position to help the 
infantry start next day. The Minnesota 


artillery was leading all the rest as 
usual, 


AX incident happened soon after the 
jump off in the morning that won 
my undying admiration for our infantry 
and the personal carriage of Gen. McAr- 
thur. We had planned another rolling 
barrage which the infantry was io fol- 
low behind, and it was planned to roll 
as fast as the infantry could walk behind 
it, taking into consideration what we 
could learn of the ground from the maps 
and the probable enemy resistance. Well, 
it started fine, and had progressed about 
500 meters, when they saw a German 
battery lumbering up the road and try- 
ing to escape, and Gen. McArthur or- 
dered a rocket fired to signal us to stop 
firing. Then he ordered the infantry 
to take that battery, and he, with the 
first line, went through one of our own 
barrage, before it could be stopped, and 
they captured these guns. 

That night we slept in the Chateau 
Saint Benoit just in front of the famous 
Hindenburg line, our offensive finished 
and the Saint Mihiel salient no more. 


REMEMBER riding up to that chateau 

with my orderly, Jack Peterson, whom 
some of you know, as he worked in the 
bath department of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic club before the war and was the 
brother of the first man we had killed. 
I dismounted, and, giving him my horse, 
told him to put him in the stable just 
across the court yard. At the door I 
looked back and saw him pass out of 
sight in the stable as a shell went 
through the roof—but Peterson, who was 
always choice of my horse, not liking 
the looks of the place passed on through 
and out another door as the shell came 
in through the roof. 

The chateau had been the headquar- 
ters of a German corps commander and 
we found many valuable papers, maps, 
plans, ete. An artillery observation pass 
was established in a window on the top 
floor, from which we had a wonderful 
view, and either because we were seeing 
too much or they were sore because we 
were so comfortable in their old home, 
the Germans decided to destroy it, and 
as it was the nicest bit of.fancy shoot- 
ing we ever saw I will describe it to 
you—it will also answer the question I 
have been asked so many times, “Can 
the Germans shoot?” 


NE morning a few days after we ar- 

rived, a German 150 shell knocked 
the corner of the roof off. In a few 
minutes off went another corner—then 
another corner. McArthur ordered the 
building cleared of men, and they were 
on their way when off went another cor- 
ner. The adjustment was complete, and 
then they dropped into the middle of 
that building just six 305 shells from 
an Austrian railway gun—high explosive 
and incendiary; they went clear to the 
basement and fairly threw the cellar 
floor out through the roof in flames, and 
the Chateau St. Benoir, with its cen- 
tury old furniture, paintings and wonder- 
ful tapestries was a blackened ruin. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 








